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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


R. K. Paul, 

Chairman, 

Study Team on Personnel P lanning , 

Staffing of Public Sector Undertakings,£ 
and Personnel Management. 

Dear Shri Hanumanthaiya, 

I forward herewith the report of our Study Team on Personne 
Planning, Staffing of Public Sector Undertakings and Personnel Mana¬ 
gement. 

2. The report is in two parts. Part I deals with Personnel Planning 
and Management in the Central Government and Part II with Public 
Sector Undertakings; an introduction brings out the main points of 
the whole report. 

3. Part I is divided into five chapters. Chapter II deals with the 
growth of Personnel. We are of the view that this growth is not justified 
by its present output of work and it is largely due to a mistaken idea of 
the role of the Central Government in the . Iministration of the country 
which has led to : 

(i) the undertaking of unnecessary or unimportant functions; and 

(ii) duplication of effort on matters already being dealt with in the 
States. 

We have made suggestions for a thorough examination of the present 
functions of the Central Government with a view to their rationalisation 
and limiting the personnel to the bare minimum. 

4. Chapters III and IV deal with Personnel Structures and Staffing 
and Personnel Management and Development. Our conclusion is that the 
basic personnel structure, as it obtains today in our country, is funda¬ 
mentally sound and appropriate to our needs; but the cadre concepts 
developed for superior services have not proved successful in relation to 
the personnel problems of a large number of positions having repetitive 
functions and in whose case skills can be measured. We have suggested 
the reinforcement of cadre concept by the adoption of position classi¬ 
fication techniques, specially, in Class III and Class IV. We have 
further examined the present procedures for staffing of the higher positions 
in Government and have suggested their modification, which would 
provide for a broad basing of the choice of personnel so as to tap the 
resources of all departments of Government, and do away with the 
present complaint that they are generally the monopoly of a particular 
service. In particular we consider that there should be more purposive 
development of professionalism at these levels. 


New Dblhi, 
August 16, 1967 



5. We have found that Personnel Management and Development 
are new concepts and their operation has been almost non-existent in the 
pre-Independence period and at the present day. Cadre strengths are not 
properly determined and subjected to regular review to enable forecasts 
of future requirements. No conscious effort is even made to spot compe¬ 
tent persons early and develop them for higher positions. Training 
facilities are extremely meagre and need to be considerably varied and 
strengthened. In fact, Personnel Development today has been reduced to 
what is achieved by individual effort. 

6. Our assessment is that in the present atmosphere in the services, 
there is undue and improper emphasis on promotion prospects. Its 
origin lies in our post-Independence history, and it becomes a pursuit 
of what is in most cases an unrealisable objective. This interferes with 
a proper discharge of current duties. To add to this distressing situation, 
supervision and discipline have, suffered tremendously. We have 
suggested that apart from an administrative reorganisation which 
places definite responsibility on each individual, and improving proce¬ 
dures for taking disciplinary action, it is necessary to confer on the 
supervisory a.nd higher officers the authority to suspend the immediate 
subordinates for reasons to be recorded, subject, however, to review by 
the next superior officer. 

7. The problem of keeping the services contented in an era of rising 
prices, a competing private sector and mounting administrative costs, 
has to be tackled. Besides we find that our present pay structures are 
loaded in favour of the higher services and the higher posts and are, 
therefore, comparatively unjust to the rest. We have suggested the out¬ 
lines of a pay structure and a scientific base for our pay policy. Some 
of us feel that the imposition of a ceiling on pay will impede the process 
of economic development. It is. however, clear that such a course can 
only be operated in the context of a National Pay Policy which would 
comprise the private sector as well. 

8. Our feeling is that generally the administrative machinery has 
become cumbrous, is run down and has not received close and conti¬ 
nuing attention from the senior officers. They have not succeeded in 
preventing the fall in standards of administrative efficiency. To provide 
a unified approach to all these problems, we have recommended the 
creation of a Central Personnel Agency, wherein, we hope, the adminis¬ 
trative heads will find sufficient scope and authority for instilling into 
the services a new spirit of dedication, hard work and contentment. 

9. The ultimate responsibility for securing all this falls on the 
Political Executive which is at the head of our administration. Gladstone 
once said to the House of Commons ‘your business is not to govern the 
country, hut-it is, if you see fit, to call to account those who govern it’. 
We believe that there has been a failure in this respect on the part of the 
political executive. We have tried to analyse past experience and indicate 
how the position could be improved. 



(iii) 

10. It was a great privilege to me to be associated with eminent 
members of the Team in examining what is, perhaps, one of the most 
crucial subjects bearing on our future. I wish to express my thanks to 
all the members of the Team, from whom I have received unstinted 
assistance and co-operation. In particular I wish to place on record our 
thanks to our Secretary, Dr. B. D. Sharma, I.A.S. He was responsible 
for bringing to our notice not only the pros and cons of all the issues 
discussed in our report, but also for giving us an insight into their effect 
on the present administration. He has brought to bear on his task un¬ 
failing courtesy, hard work, breadth of vision and a detailed and thorough 
examination of all the problems. 

11. We would consider our efforts amply rewarded if our study helps 
the Commission in appreciating the major problems affecting our ad¬ 
ministration and the personnel system manning it. 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd/- R. K. Patil 


Shri K. Hanumanthaiya, 

Chairman, 

Administrative Reforms Commission, 
New Delhi 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

1.1 We have been entrusted with the task of examining the field 
of personnel administration excluding some specific items—recruitment, 
training, PSCs, promotion and morale. This is a vital area and we have 
been deeply conscious of the heavy responsibility placed on us. 

1.2 By early 1967, employment in the state sector' 1 ' crossed the 9.5 
million mark. The total wage bill of the Central Government alone stood 
at Rs. 567.6 crores. Not only are the absolute figures significant but 
their rates of growth are even more so. We consider that the most 
important problem, therefore, in the field of personnel administration, is 
to ensure that this vast manpower resource employed in the state sector 
yields the best possible return, that its size is reduced and that it grows 
only when it must. It is clear to us that at least some of the growth in the 
last two decades has been unwarranted; the most important reason for 
this appears to have been the accretion of unnecessary and unimportant 
functions, duplication and centralisation. 

1.3 This conclusion has been reached by us in full awareness of the 
more responsible role which a government must assume in a developing 
economy. Actually we are clear in our minds that the State in India 
has to be served for a fairly long period with a sizeable, technically and 
professionally competent and diversified, administrative apparatus. 

1.4 The most phenomenal and wasteful growth has been caused 
by those who act on the premise that if developmental schemes are to be 
implemented statisfactorily and with a sense of urgency, centrally 
controlled countrywide organisations are necessary. The result has been 
a fair amount of redundancy and duplication at the Centre and also 
some undermining of State autonomy. Not only is there a need for drastic 
reduction of the size of existing units but some of the organisations could 
even be wound up. We have set out some principles which should be 
borne in mind while allowing the creation of a new unit or expansion 
of an existing unit. 

1.5 We then turn to examine the existing machinery in Government 
for checking growth as such. It appears that once a scheme has been 
approved, or a position created, the Individual or the organisation is 
assured of a secure existence indefinitely even after the original purpose 


*In this report, the term‘state sector’ comprises the ‘government sector’, the local 
bodies and the ‘quasi-government’ organisations; ‘government sector’ comprises the 
Central and State Governments; ‘quasi-government sector’ includes all organisations 
wholly or substantially financed and/or controlled by the government; and ‘public sector’ 
has been taken to include the industrial, commercial and other ‘profit making’ public 
sector enterprises. 
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for which it was created has been served. We should have thought that 
the O& M organisation which has been in existence for more than ten 
years would have been successful in checking this growth, but it seems 
that it has been fully absorbed by the administrative octopus and that 
it has been put in its place; we have, therefore, suggested the abolition 
of this organisation in its present form. We also find that the Staff 
Inspection Unit’s capacity and achievements so far are much too small 
fora decisive impact. The Administrative Reforms Department, which 
attempts to tackle the same problem by procedural changes, is yet to 
step out of the experimental stage. The overall purpose will be better 
served if these two organisations are integrated and placed under one 
authority. Organisational cures are not sufficient; for effecting drastic 
reduction, we feel the first pre-requisite is a firm determination and a 
categorical statement of policy in this regard at the highest political 
and administrative levels. Given this, it is possible that an ad hoc high- 
powered body, as suggested by us, may succeed in reducing the size to 
a level determined by strict functional requirements. 


1.6 In the following chapter we take up some basic questions of 
personnel policy. Personnel policy, according to us, is an integral part 
of the administrative system which itself is determined by, and to some 
extent determines, the social, economic, and cultural situation in a 
country. These aspects, specially the transitional phase of our economy, 
are, sometimes, not given due consideration by students and practitioners 
of Public Administration in India. While we have taken note of the 
profound impact of current advances in management science and 
management technology in the West on their governments and civil 
services, we have examined every suggestion strictly in the light of its 
applicability to our own conditions. Ideas and institutions accultured 
in other systems may neither automatically be applicable to, nor be 
necessarily invalid in, our soil. 

1.7 We survey the administrative landscape in the country; the 
entry of personnel in various classes and levels is mostly- divided into 
various streams, which primarily feed the various functional departments. 
Thus the service structure forms the basis of our personnel system. In 
view of its central position, we have examined the conceptual base of 
the service system in greater detail. We have specially compared it with 
the Position-Classification concept prevalent in the USA. Our com¬ 
parison shows that the basic principles underlying both systems are the 
same; in some ways, the service concept is a refinement of the -Position- 
Classification concept. The most important point about position-classi¬ 
fication is that it attempts to replace the somewhat subjective and 
ad hoc assessment of position-values by objective measurement and to that 
extent becomes an effective instrument of personnel management. We 
consider that the service concept can be usefully reinforced with the use 
of these techniques, specially at the lower levels, where quantification is 
more practical. The idea has limited utility at higher levels and should 
be used with the greatest caution. 



1.8 The question of position-oriented personnel structures leads 
us to the much debated question of lateral entry. The pattern of lateral 
entry is determined by factors like skill requirements and availability, 
techniques of recruitment, promotion etc. and their reliability, the 
desirability of building up certain personality traits and the socio-econo¬ 
mic situation. Broad based service structures become inevitable in a 
developing economy because of the insignificant turn-over of government 
employees as a result of outside employment opportunities being limited 
and the economy’s fast changing skill-requirements. The problem of 
lateral entry is so complex that no uniform pattern for all sectors is 
possible. The present provision for lateral entry at a small number of 
points in traditional sectors and at more points in the scientific and 
technological fields appears to be satisfactory. However, the emergence 
of homogeneous nation-wide skill markets would call for liberal lateral 
entry in the concerned specialities. Therefore, a continuous appraisal 
of the system is necessary so that the personnel structure is always in 
consonance with the emergent situation. 

1.9 From this conceptual base, we move on, in the following section, 
to the examination of services as they are, right from the Centre to the 
district level. We start with the All India Services which are a unique 
feature of our personnel system. We have re-examined the basic consi¬ 
derations which led to the constitution of the Indian Administrative 
Service, and have come to the conclusion that not only do they hold 
good at the moment, but, on some counts, there is even greater justi¬ 
fication in present conditions. We have specially noted in this context 
the ever-increasing role of the State in welfare programmes, economic 
development and social administration, the increasing polarisation of the 
rich and the poor and of the urban and the rural and the impact of de¬ 
mocratic forces on administration. Many of those entering government 
services coming from the upper middle urban social strata, in time to 
come, may be completely unaware of conditions in the village and of 
the poor; some of them, during their careers, may come in touch only 
with the affluent. If realism and a ‘human approach’ have to inform 
the consideration and policy formulation levels, no personnel policy 
can afford to leave the inculcation of correct attitudes to chance factors 
and must, as a matter of design, provide for experience near the common 
man. Another relevant factor is the emerging Panchayati Raj which is 
just the next step in the realisation of‘grass roots’ democracy. A common 
administrative base now is necessary for serving all the three tiers of 
government facilitating the communication process, for avoiding defi¬ 
ciencies in perception and for ensuring freedom from the changing 
fortunes of the political executive. 

1.10 The basic considerations for the constitution of the two All 
India Services on the eve of independence are equally valid in other 
fields and as many specialities as possible should be covered by this 
service structure. However, we have observed that certain structural 
characteristics of the Indian Administrative Service are taken for 
granted mid their suitability presumed, without a critical scrutiny, in 
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relation to every new field. We have brought out those points which are 
likely to prove pitfalls. Any decision for the constitution of All India 
Services should be taken in full view of those considerations and should 
be based on a clear finding in favour of the All India Service structure. 

1.11 We move on next to the Central Services. We are of the opi¬ 
nion that, as a general rule, with the emergence of identifiable groups 
of positions in any speciality, service cadres, where viable, should be 
formed. Too small cadres, however, should not be constituted, specially 
for regulatory organisations. Cadre authorities should also not be hustled 
into taking decisions, as a service once constituted comes to stay not¬ 
withstanding its being unviable or illstructured. Further, our analysis 
shows that the problem of positions in Class II has not secured enough 
attention from the cadre authorities; structures at these levels need 
rationalisation. The flow of personnel between the Central and State 
Services also needs to be put on a regular basis. 

1.12 Our examination of State Services has been limited to a few 
specific questions only as other general recommendations would be equally 
applicable to them. The proportion of Class II posts to Class I is much 
higher in State Services; these services are the executive arms of State 
Governments. The problems of these, services, specially of those in 
traditional fields, require sympathetic attention. In general administration 
we find that the gap between the recognised levels of responsibility of 
positions supposed to be held by an Indian Administrative Service officer 
and by a State Service officer is much too wide; identification of levels 
of responsibility between these two and creation of an intermediate 
scale will be fair to the State Services and will also reduce the pressure 
on the All India Service. We also consider that the Government of 
India would do well in drawing upon the valuable experience of this 
vast resource of high -quality personnel in States for manning Central 
Secretariat positions. 

1.13 Having thus first cleared the ground of basic personnel struc¬ 
tures in the first section and analysed the structure of services as they 
exist in the second, we move on to the most important problem of 
personnel administration, namely, the staffing of higher positions. The 
importance of these positions flows from the faet that they provide 
administrative leadership to the entire organisation and exert influence 
far in excess of their numerical strength. The problem is somewhat 
simpler in the case of technical and specialist departments where corres¬ 
ponding technical or specialist services provide personnel for higher 
positions. The question of higher secretariat and departmental positions, 
for which a much wider field of selection is contemplated, is somewhat 
different. Notwithstanding the provisions in schemes for staffing at 
higher levels, their actual operation appears to be left largely to chance 
factors and also, to some extent, open to the free play of personal pre¬ 
judice and group or even personal interests. 

1.14 The basic issues involved in the manning of secretariat posi¬ 
tions have got further complicated by incorrect appreciation of the Secre- 
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tariat-Department relationship, confusing functional roles with superior- 
subordinate relationship*. The traditional higher emoluments in the 
secretariat, specially at the Centre, have further contributed to this 
perceptual distortion. Appreciating their functional roles, we have fa¬ 
voured their continuing as separate entities. Moreover, the ‘generalist* 
concept, which represents a specific work-experience considered necesr 
sary for policy formulation, has been stretched too far and has taken 
the extreme form of treating almost any experience good enough for any 
position. The sudden demand for high level personnel in the last two 
decades and consequent moving up of all officers of the I.C.S., the 
premier senior service, also gave rise to a feeling of higher positions having 
been monopolised by a class depriving some others of them; an extreme 
reaction to this somewhat mistaken view is even reflected in an implicit, 
if not direct, plea for proportional representation of all Class I services 
in these positions. We have expressed ourselves strongly against any view 
which tends to give to the procedure for staffing of higher positions 
a semblance of sharing of spoils of office. It would be a most retrograde 
step if a concession is made, even remotely, to this dangerous principle. 
Our suggestions for proper appreciation of functional roles and correct¬ 
ing emolument relativities will go a long way in removing the perceptual 
aberrations. 

1.15 We proceed to discuss some sedations, particularly the Unified 
Civil Service, which have been put forward ?y various persons from time 
to time. We have examined at length all p&sible forms a Unified Civil 
Service can take and have analysed ibd’ii'spiMt presumptions Underlying 
them. We find that proposals like this are more an extension of the 
prevailing ‘formula- approach’ to personnel proMSms* ho such 'scheme 
can answer the very intricate problems o# our personnel system. 

1.16 We have tried to fully analyse fhis problem. Our analysis 
shows that, in procedural terms, the adit^iistrative processJfi&S'at least 
three aspects—supportive secretariat functions, cohsiderat'ibif and policy 
formulation. Personnel differentiation on a functional basis varies from 
one organisational level to another,.,; being maximum m the secretariat 
and minimum at the field level.. Higher secretariat positions arc genenflly 
policy formulation and consideration levels. The spelling out of require¬ 
ments at .both these levels, in purely functional terms, leads to three 
basic concepts which should underlie our personnel poliefes: Firstly T 
there is need for. interchange between secretariat and departments and 
between the Centre and States; secondly , consideration levels should 
be subjected to higher doses of professionalism; and,’ finally, poliey 
formulation levels, while needing professionalism to be developed to 
a degree, have also tin additional important requirement of more varied 
experience and experience at ‘grass roots’. These principles, however, 
do not lead us to the rejection of the present scheme of staffing which, 
in practice is just a set of permissive provisions for the utilisation of all 
the manpower resources available within the government and outside; 
the scheme needs to be implemented in its real spirit. Service structures 
being, at the’ base of OT.r personnel system have to provide, the bulk of the 

2—1 A.R.C.(ND)/67 
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high levd personnel; the internal structure of, and the normal work 
experience provided in, each service determine thehr respective capacities 
to contribute. This supply of personnel has to be supplemented from 
other sources particularly the public sector enterprises. Two schemes, 
one each for the consideration level and the policy formulation level, 
have been suggested by us. 

1.17 Staffing of higher positions in advisory and consultancy orga¬ 
nisations poses some special problems. Our examination shows that 
building up of a service or a quasi-service structure in such organisations 
does not adequately answer their requirement. These organisations, 
like the Secretariats, do not produce their own expertise and have to be 
staffed on the principle, that the best talent in each professional group 
is tapped for different levels in the organisation; officers should join such 
organisations for a specific period, give the benefit of their experience 
and go back and merge with their parent streams. Thus, the principle 
of interchange between secretariat and field has to be extended to these 
organisations; “field” in their case comprises the concerned professional 
group. 

1.18 Lastly, we take up some specific issues. We do not favour 
the constitution of pools like the Central Administrative Pool, or its 
variations; we are against a system where officers sever their relations 
with their parent cadres which provide the very basic experience which 
makes them eligible to bold higher positions. However, it is important 
to note that we have proposed a fundamental change in the “tenure” 
system—viz., that the system should be functionally and professionally 
oriented. We have also examined the role of the Secretariat Service. 
This Service has been occupying an increasing proportion of higher 
positions particularly at consideration levels. It has tacitly come to 
be recognised that sufficiently long experience in any lower Secretariat 
position qualifies th6 incumbent to hold the next higher position. We 
do not agree with this practice as our analysis shows that consideration 
and policy formulation levels have their own distinct requirements 
and a Secretariat bound Service, which is basically supportive in cha¬ 
racter, cannot meet these requirements. 

1.19 In chapter IV we consider Cadre Management and Develop¬ 
ment; it is ultimately the satisfactory performance of these functions 
which determines the degree of success of even the best theoretical 
structures. We regret to note that well-considered cadre m anagem ent 
policies have generally not been laid down by the various cache au¬ 
thorities except, to some extent, the Ministry of Home Affairs. What 
is worse, successful management practices in one organisation fail to 
spread to other organisations or even to another unit in the same orga¬ 
nisation. The implementation of well understood principles is, some¬ 
times, half-hearted and, sometimes, resisted by interest groups. 

1.20 The desirability of quantitative adequacy in service cadres 
is obvious; some of the service cadres are short of personnel, yet the 
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importance of strengthening the base of recruitment has not bee* appro 
etated. Changes indemand-supply patterns' have had ho perceptible 
eflfect on the age old recruitment procedures* witfeb eohtlhue to have the 
same leisurely pace. The fullest advantage Of the fast expandiftg ; dd»ea- 
rioaal base can be taken only by a scheme which- provides for spdtting 
the most brilliant, gives a fair chance to those coming from bad&ward 
regions and lower strata of society to make up their deficiency add 
removes the disability imposed by the compulsions of testing proficiency 
through a medium in which a large majority do not feel at home; we 
have given, by way of illustration, a plan for recruitment to the higher 
civil services. 

1.21 The management of cadres is not satisfactory. In many 
services, cadre strengths get fixed on an ad hocaai an unplanned basis; 
no leave, deputation or other reserves havo been provided and there 
is no planned recruitment programme. The recruitment rate in some 
cases is even lower than the normal maintenance rate. It appears tifiat 
some services are being kept understaffed—whether deliberately or not, 
we refrain from judging. Similarly, the utilisation of personnel is 
capable of a good deal of improvement. In some cases cadre positions 
in Class I are filled for long periods from Class II and even Class in, 
while cadre officers continue to be on deputation far in excess of reserves, 
or even when there is no such reserve. This state of affairs needs , imme¬ 
diate attention and drastic corrective measures. We have suggested 
the creation of properly constituted high-powered cadre mangement 
committees which should attend t > these questions ona continuing 
basis; we think that this is the only means by which common personnel 
practices can be developed in government as a whole. 

1.22 Another important source of much of this confusion is the 
definition^ of the purpose of a Class I service itself. Wet find that even 
the Second Pay Commission discussed this' question apparently on 
the basis of impressions and gave two different findings in the case of 
two basically similar service structures. Their observation that nod- 
technical services are meant really to man higher positions has ever since 
been troubling cadre authorities who have been trying to adjust their 
cadres so as to approximate to this supposed, situation which in fact 
does not exist. From our examination, we have oome to the contusion 
that the internal structure of a service is a function of departmental 
requirements and no uniformity in their internal composition can be 
achieved; it would'be unrealistic to superimpose.a pre-detennined struc¬ 
ture on any organisation. 

1.23 At the base of most of these problems has been the question 
of promotion prospects. During the last two decades, all services, 
with a few exceptions, have had tremendous promotion opportunities; 
this will not happen again at least in the foreseeable future. Yet almost 
everyone is dissatisfied; every service is pointing to the next higher, every 
individual to the one who has got more, the highest in Gove rnme nt 
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point to those in the private sector who, in their turn, point to the pri¬ 
vileges of government service. Thus, a vicious circle is created. We 
are clearly of the view that promotion prospects cannot but be a minor 
consideration in determining a cadre structure; it must be a derived 
attribute of the service structure which is basically designed to serve 
the needs of an organisation. We consider that, in any structure where 
turnover is as low as in Government, an average officer has to be content 
with the entry grade itself; the ‘above average’ may go up by one step 
and only the outstanding by two or more steps. Any better prospect 
is a result of unusual circumstances and cannot be accepted as normal. 

1.24 This brings us to the question of pay policies. We have 
examined some basic issues underlying our pay structure. In the context 
of our socio-economic situation, where government services are likely 
to continue to be career appointments, there is no alternative to a long 
scale, notwithstanding theoretical advantages of shorter scales. The 
middle point of such a long scale should be considered to be the actual 
value of the concerned position, remuneration in the first half of the 
career being less and in the later half more than the real value; a long 
scale provides an increasing pay packet with growing responsibility. 

1.25 Our examination shows that our pay structures are the result 
of a series of ad hoc decisions over a period of time. There are quite 
a few structural, anomalies; no well recognised principles appear to 
underlie the determination of the maximum-minimum ratio, the 
average increment or the spacing of scales. The advantage in all cases 
appears to be in favour of higher scales. We have come to the conclusion 
that the pay scales require restructuring. We have given an illustrative 
structure which inter alia satisfies our special requirement of longer 
scales. 

1.26 In the absence of a scientific base for our pay plan, we find 
that actual emoluments have lost their relationship with its basic 
determinants, namely, level of responsibility, basic educational quali¬ 
fications, proficiency requirements and service conditions. Four main 
reasons are responsible for this. Firstly, the pay level is dependent on 
the paying capacity of the employing organization; secondly, the level 
of emoluments is inversely proportional to the distance of a post from 
centres of power; thirdly, indifferent dr even prejudicial treatment is 
given to traditional departments compared to those in limelight for the 
time being; and lastly, there is a tendency to take ad hoc decisions, to 
consider isolated cases out of context and to succumb to jpressure. We 
consider that it is time that a uniform pay structure is given to the entire 
state sector. This may be supplemented by a regional component, 
a locational component and any other special component considered 
necessary to compensate an individual working under different con¬ 
ditions. 

1.27 On the question of maximum and minimum emoluments, 
we consider that the importance of quantum of pay packet has been 
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much too stressed in the higher services and higher positions; a 
notional pay differential is all what is required. At the lower levels, 
it is, however, the problem of sheer subsistence. Some of us consider 
that, as an immediate step, the national minimum, given a reasonable 
price-level, may be fixed at Rs. 75.00 and the maximum at Rs. 2,500.00. 
Others, however, feel that the fixation of a maximum is apt to mar incen¬ 
tive and adversely affect economic development. This suggestion, 
however, is subject to simultaneous action to reduce the salaries in the 
private sector as well in accordance with a clearly drawn up national 
pay policy. We do not see any reason why this should not be done 
very early. 

1.28 Regarding Pay Commissions, we consider that there should 
be a regular interval, say of ten years, between one Pay Commission 
and another. Also a Pay Commission should not be saddled with the 
responsibility of getting down to the level of minute detail as was the 
case with the first two. Their well-considered opinion should be sought 
on key issues only and rest of the work should be dealt with by a Pay 
and Allowances Division with the Central Personnel Agency. 

1.29 In the next section, we consider the problems of temporary 
employees, supervision and discipline, placement and tenure. The 
phenomenal increase of numbers has created a number of personnel 
management problems in these areas. We do not think that there 
is any justification for a post continuing as temporary for more than one 
year unless created for a purely ad hoc function. The fixing of res¬ 
ponsibility of each individual, evolving work standards and giving suffi¬ 
cient authority to supervisors for taking prompt action against any devia¬ 
tion from duty would solve many of the problems of supervision and 
discipline. The ‘tenure’ system is essentially an institutionalisation 
of the need for change of personnel at higher levels. We find that the 
movement, sometimes, is slowed down and, sometimes, is not in the right 
direction for a number of reasons and the basic purpose of the ‘tenure’ 
system tends to be defeated. These provisions should be rigidly applied 
for ensuring movement between State Governments and the Central 
Government, between Departments, on the one hand, and Secretariat 
and/or public sector enterprises, on the other, and within the Secretariat 
itself in the case of Secretariat Services. 

1.30 In the end, we consider the problem of personnel planning 
and career development. There appears to be no general awareness 
about the necessity for personnel planning; the need for building reserves 
in the context of a developing economy has also not been realised. A 
Personnel Planning Unit, therefore, appears to be necessary in every 
major organisation which should, in the first instance, devise a proper 
reporting system. A critical review of the manner in which various 
units in government have expanded over the last 10 years would help 
in determining the reasons for this growth and in forecasting personnel 
requirements. This should serve as a starting point for personnel 
planning on sound lines. 
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1.31 Career development programmes have yet to make a begin¬ 
ning in our country. In its wider connotation, career development 
means the optimum development of each individual and, thus, includes 
formal and on-the-job training, work-experience and self-development. 
We find that training functions of Senior Officers also are no longer 
considered important, at least in practice, as before. Even with the 
institution of more formalised training programmes, the role of senior 
officers in the development of a trainee through personal touch in the 
beginning of his career will continue to be very important. At the 
moment, the most important need is for developing personnel for key 
positions in different fields. These positions need to be identified and 
special programmes formulated. We have illustrated our suggestions 
with reference to the career development of a specialist group. 

1.32 In chapter V we consider Personnel Agencies. It appears 
that personnel management is treated merely as a part of routine establish¬ 
ment work and its positive aspects are not fully appreciated. The 
result is that personnel departments are generally ill-structured, indif¬ 
ferently staffed and placed rather low in the hierarchy of organisations. 
Thus they are not capable of handling basic questions and a vicious circle 
is formed. As, in the last analysis, the personnel officer is really an 
extension of the chief executive to secure that each person in the organisa¬ 
tion does his job with the maximum efficiency, these units should be 
placed directly under the chief executive or, at the most, one level below. 
The management of personnel is now a specialised job and there is 
need for building up cadres of personnel officers specially selected and 
adequately trained. 

1.33 In the Government of India, the Ministry of Home Affairs 
is performing most of the higher level personnel functions. However, 
even at this level, there is lack of appreciation of the positive aspects 
of personnel management. There >s, therefore, need for a Centra! 
Personnel Agency which should aot only be responsible for all personnel 
policies in Government but also provide leadership in personnel func¬ 
tions to the States and public sector enterprises. The proper location 
of this agency will be in the Ministry of Home Affairs itself. 

1.34 The setting up of the Central Personnel Agency should be 
preceded by a very careful design of its structure. We would prefer 
a personnel adviser to Government being appointed to begin with and 
associated with the planning stage itself. In the operational stage, 
he should head a small advisory unit whose functions should essentially 
be catalytic and experimental so that some model can be designed which 
can be the basis of action in other areas. 

1.35 Finally, we turn our attention to the political executive. They 
represent the ‘primary social force’ of the community and handle the 
machinery of government as an instrument of social and economic change. 
They are not only a product of the Time Spirit, but also profoundly 
influence it. We, therefore, hold that by setting an example, it is fof 
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the political leadership in the country to create the right climate for 
high standards of integrity, austerity and hard work and instil a sense 
of dedication in the entire administrative machinery. 

1.36 We have closely examined the relationship between the poli¬ 
tical executive and civil servants. The services and the political leader¬ 
ship were able to develop a healthy mutual understanding pretty soon 
after independence even though none of them had any previous experience 
of running a democratic state. However, we find that this process has 
somewhat slowed down and, in some cases, there is even a definite set¬ 
back. Differing personal attitudes, blurring of dividing lines between 
policy and execution, departmentalism, casteism and regionalism are 
some of the important factors. The democratic process itself will soften 
the clash of personalities; other points, however, need determined 
corrective measures. 

1.37 In the end, we note that the political executive, in a democratic 
and developing society, has to have a combination of qualities which 
is relatively rare. The political parties, therefore, have a heavy res¬ 
ponsibility for building up the right leadership. Their efforts could 
be supplemented by well-designed orientation programmes for those 
who may be chosen to hold these important positions. The emergence 
of a democratic set-up at the district and still lower levels is an important 
event so far as the process of building up leadership is concerned. 

1.38 In part II of our Report, ve take up the question of staffing 
of public sector enterprises which comprise all organisations controlled 
and/or financed wholly or substantially by the Central and State Govern¬ 
ments. This sector now employs about "half as many men as the entire 
Central Government and is growing three 'times faster. The percentage 
of employees in higher pay ranges is also three times that in the Central 
Government; the absolute number is already one and a half times. 
Therefore, any personnel policy, which does not adequately cover this 
important sector, is likely to be completely unrealistic. 

1.39 We have found it useful to divide the quasi-government sector 
into the two broad categories of ‘profit making’ and ‘non-profit making’ 
organisations. The former can be distinguished from the latter in 
having concrete and objective indicators of performance and in the role 
of government in relation to them being limited to a provider of equity 
capital or loans. The end-products in the latter are intangible; these 
organisations also depend on government for recurring and non-recurring 
capital and revenue expenditure. These two factors are so important 
as to call for a separate approach In personnel policy for each of these 
sectors. 

1.40 Our basic approach to personnel policy, as in Part I, has 
been functional. As requirements of each organisation may be very 
different and each would need special treatment, we have favoured 
maximum autonomy in personnel matters as a desired objective. We > 
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however, note that one of the guiding principles of personnel manage¬ 
ment in Government is that services should not become a source of 
patronage; the constitutional provision for Public Service Commis¬ 
sions is partly for that purpose. All personnel functions except recruit¬ 
ment, are internalised both in government and quasi-government orga¬ 
nisations. The lack of consultation of a body like the PSC in recruit¬ 
ment in case of quasi-government organisation, thus, is the most important 
difference in personnel policies guiding the two sectors. In the case 
of non-profit organisations, in view of there being no built-in mechanism 
to continually assess their performance, we feel that there is a need for 
formalisation of institutional arrangements for recruitment. We, 
however, do not favour the superimposition of the PSC and their pro¬ 
cedures on all such organisations. We have suggested association 
of the UPSC in important policy matters. Our concept of the Public 
Service Commissions, specially the UPSC, in the new situation, is that 
of providing dynamic leadership in the field of personnel administration 
rather than being only one of merely protecting certain privileges. A 
new process of thinking leading to bold experimentation in the hitherto 
unexplored areas of personnel recruitment, promotion, etc., should 
inform the Public Service Commissions even in their original functions 
relating to Government services. 

1.41 We then turn to the examination of problems of commercial 
and industrial enterprises in greater detail. Here, we find that the 
performance can be fairly accurately assessed and the nature of their 
functioning is such that it requires a very high degree of flexibility in 
approach to personnel problems. We, therefore, have come to the 
conclusion that government should take the utmost care in appointing 
the Board of Directors but thereafter leave them completely free so 
far as their personnel policies are concerned. The present procedure 
of making top appointments is, however, not satisfactory as it appears 
that persons with industrial experience need not necessarily be asso¬ 
ciated in such selections. We consider that the Selection Committees 
should have persons, amongst others, who have experience of industrial 
and commercial fields. 

1.42 Personnel policies are influenced considerably by the orga¬ 
nisational form and the size of an organisation. ' Srhall units may not 
have sufficiently broad personnel bases to be self contained personnel 
units, while a big organisation can afford to develop all its personnel 
within itself. We find that the Industrial Management Pool as it was 
constituted and the way it was worked has not been an unqualified- 
success. We have suggested its winding up. We have also considered 
the -new pool scheme which proposes to cover even lower posts than 
the present Pool; We do not favour it as it is bound to bring in the 
service concept as obtains in Government into the Industrial sector 
as well. In our view the service concept of staffing with its emphasis 
on seniority, comparability of promotion opportunities, etc., is singularly 
unsuitable to industrial enterprises needing a good deal of flexibility 
In its management of personnel. 
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1.43 We move onto some details of personnel management func¬ 
tions starting from personnel planning and deal with recruitment, training, 
career development, evaluation of performance, incentive schemes, 
discipline, pay, etc. We find that, generally, practices obtaining in 
government have been adopted. Perhaps this was .inevitable in the 
initial stages when, in many cases, persons from government depart¬ 
ments helped to start these organisations. Some undertakings are 
now adopting progressive personnel management practices but many 
others have yet to make a beginning. We consider it very important 
that the fund of experience in the public sector enterprises as a whole 
is shared by all. If all the experience were pooled and a purposive 
personnel policy adopted, personnel management would improve con¬ 
siderably. We have made detailed recommendations in most of these 
cases. 

1.44 Lastly, we take up the question of a Central Services Com¬ 
mission for public sector enterprises. We are against rigid extra-enter¬ 
prise control. We are, however, of the view that the setting up of an 
Agency on a purely consultancy service basis would be useful. It should 
be a co-operative venture of the public sector enterprises managed and 
controlled fully by them. We have named it as Central Association 
of Public Sector Enterprises for Common Services. It should stand 
or fall on its demonstrated usefulness to the user organisations. It 
may be started on an experimental basis and should expand as 
experience gets built up, functions get diversified and its usefulness 
increases. 

1.45 In a work of this nature, it is but natural and, even necessary, 
to concentrate on the shortcomings, the difficulties and failure^ of the 
system. It is equally natural that a number of specific instances of 
inadequacy and failures are cited to support the conclusions and the 
recommendations that we have reached. It will, however, be wrong 
to build an image of the entire system on these isolated fragments pur¬ 
posely picked up for showing some deficiency. In fact, we find that the 
personnel system, as a whole, is well suited to our requirements. However, 
what is needed is in some cases to make it work efficiently according 
to its design; in some others, to analyse the new problems and make 
necessary changes; and in yet others, to foresee the likely problems 
and plan in advance to meet emerging situations. We have throughout 
had two objectives in making our suggestions; firstly, to suggest solution 
to immediate problems by making suitable changes and, secondly, to 
suggest basic changes of a long term character. We are only too*con- 
scious of the limitation of our work and the vastness of the area which 
we have attempted to cover. We are fully aware that quite a few areas 
should have been given more attention. What we have, however, 
tried to achieve is a basic analysis of important issues so that we are 
able to attack the root causes rather than grappling with their outward 
symptoms only. 
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CHAPTER II 

GROWTH OF PERSONNEL 


Introduction 

2.1 The growth of the administrative apparatus, both in size and 
complexity, has been the most notable feature of the contemporary 
administrative scene. ' Old units have expanded and numerous new 
units have been added in all tiers of Government—at the Centre, in 
the States, at local government levels and in quasi-government bodies. 
In March, 1966, the entire public sector employed a total work force 
of 93-64 lakhs people; or, in other words, «ne member of every tenth 
family in India found employment under government. The dimensions 
of public sector employment will be better appreciated if it is remembered 
that (i) seventy per cent of our people live in villages where only an 
insignificant number is employed outside agriculture; and (ii) the entire 
private sector, excluding the establishments employing less than 25 
persons and the self-employed people, accounted for a total employ¬ 
ment of only 61 lakhs. 

2.2 The problem of growth of personnel has four aspects: 

(i) the quantum and the rate or. growth (with the implications 
that these have for the quality of personnel); 

(ii) different rates of growth at different levels in government orga¬ 
nisations indicating structural change, reasons for this change 
and its implications for personnel policies; 

(iii) proliferation of organisations creating problems of duplication, 
priorities and adequate coverage; and 

(iv) problems of supervision, discipline and work-output. 

2.3 In the following pagei; we will examine the problem from 
the first three aspects and review institutional arrangements for 
checking unwarranted growth and proliferation. The fourth aspect 
will be dealt with in a later chapter. 

Quantum of Growth 

2.4 Systematic surveys of employment in the state sector have 
been undertaken only recently; the latest survey [Annexure 2(1)] shows 
that during the Third Plan period, personnel in the Central as well as 
in State Governments has increased by more than 30% and in local 
government bodies by more than 54%. An analysis of the Central 
Government budgets shows that expenditure on the wages and salar ies 
of its employees increased from Rs. 124 crores in 1950-51 to Rs. 468 
crores in 1964-65. The expansion in the Central Secretariat itself brings 
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Into focus the phenomenal growth at all levels without any uniform 
relationship with the quantum or the importance of work. While in 
1939, there were only seventeen Secretaries, Additional Secretaries and 
Joint Secretaries in Use Government of India, in 1966 there were as 
many as one hundred* & ninety six—an increase of more than eleven 
times [Annexure 2(2)]. As against twelve Deputy Secretaries then* 
there are now two hundred forty two—an increase of twenty times—ana 
against twenty Under Secretaries/Assistant Secretaries^ there are now 
four hundred and 1 forty eight, a twenty-one fold increase. We am unable 
to convince ourselves- that this increase in personnel has been entirely 
or even largely due to increase in functions or in the quantum of work. 
Whereas twenty Under Secretaries could support the entire Centra) 
Government in 1939} even small offices require mom than: this number 
now. If account is taken of a' large number of officers of similar status 
but with different designations, the actual degree of expansion would 
work out to be much larger. The State Secretariats also appear to 
love expanded fast; the expenditure on State Secretariats has tripled 
during 1930-1962 [Annexure 2(3)]. Thus, in all sectors, in every tier 
and at each level,, the size of government machinery has grown and 
appears to be growing unabated. 

Grvwth and QueUty 

2.3 It has not been possible for us to go into the entire ques¬ 
tion of growth in very great detail, but we consider this tremendous 
growth as the most important single factor affecting personnel admini¬ 
stration in the country at present. In particular, it has the following ad¬ 
verse implications: 

(i) The sudden expansion in the first instance and continued 

expansion thereafter,, without taking adequate measures 
for forecasting requirements and for building up cadres, 
has resulted in dilution of quality. The dilution of quality 
itself becomes a good enough ground for upward movement 
of levels of responsibility. This leads to an increase in 
pressure of work at higher levels which; in its turn, farther 
increases the requirement of personnel at those levels. Thus, 
a vicious circle is created; the quality of personnel con¬ 
tinues to go down while the level of work continues to move 
up. The net result has been that in those organisations where 
functions are not determined statutorily, sometimes an iden¬ 
tical job continues to be performed by an individual before 
and after moving up in the hierarchy, the individual gains 
a higher status and a higher salary but the performance of 
same functions costs government much more. 

(ii) The expansion also resulted in adoption of ad hoc methods 
of recruitment and in indiscriminate filling of posts without 
much concern for quality. A result of this ad hoc approach 
to administrative growth has been large scale promotions 
of persons who had no compelling qualifications other than 
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that they were near the centres of power or that they just 
happened to have been doing some jobs at the next lower 
levels. Besides affecting quality, this has also created an 
atmosphere of high expectations in government; in almost 
all services promotion is now expected as a matter of course 
for even the average and responsible persons put forward 
the view, without realising its full consequences for the person¬ 
nel structure, that every government servant should have 
an opportunity of going up by two or three steps during 
his career. This has resulted in dissatisfaction, in spite of quick 
promotions, with one’s own status and functions, a tendency 
to look forward to promotions as a vested right and the crea¬ 
tion of pressure groups for ‘adequate’ promotion opportuni¬ 
ties leading to the upgradation of posts and the creation of 
higher posts whether or not there is a real need. 

Differential Growth 

2.6 A study of the growth of higher positions in the Central Secre¬ 
tariat from 1939 to 1965 shows that initially the highest rate of growth 
was at the level of Under Secretaries and the lowest at the level of Secret 
taries. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secretaries. In recent years, 
however, this trend has beer reversed; during 1961-65, the number of 
posts of Secretaries and Special Secretaries increased by 33 % whereas 
that of Under Secretaries marginally by 3.2% In the lower group 
of posts from Section officers to LDCs, a similar pattern appears to 
be emerging though not as clearly as in the case of higher posit ions. 

2.7 The same pattern is revealed in the Central Government as 
a whole by our examination of some statistical tables. In Annexure 
2(4), Table I shows that during 1951-65, the ratio of gazetted employees 
to non-gazetted in the government has increased from 1 : 106 to 1 : 
60; the rate of growth of gazetted employees was about three times 
that of non-gazetted employees. In the Secretariat, this ratio improved 
from 1 :6.9inl960to 1 :6 - 2 in 1965 and in the attached and subordinate 
offices, from 1 : 79-5 to 1 : 65 • 3 (Table II). An analysis of the rate 
of increase in the number of employees in the four classes during 1960- 
65 in Table III also points in the same direction. The number of 
Class I employees increased by 94% during this period, that of Class 
II by 28% and of Class III by 30%. 

Reasons for Differential Growth 

2 • 8 The following appear to be the more important factors respon¬ 
sible for this phenomenon : 

(i) As activities of government increase, existing organisations 
initially take up additional functions which result in expansion 
at lower levels only. For example, the setting up of one unit 
in the public sector under an existing ministry may require 
only one additional section, thus increasing personnel 
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requirements up to the Section Officer’s level. Such accretions 
at the lower levels slowly add to work load at higher levels 
and a stage is reached when organisation meeds bifurcation. 
In this process of division, only positions at: higher levels 
multiply, those at lower remain constant. Expansion in the 
initial stages of the era of planning and consolidation there¬ 
after, thus, is partly responsible for the differential growth. 

(ii) The psychological atmosphere of high promotipn expectancy 
in services appears next. As time passes, pressures develop 
which become very strong in the consolidation stage because 
in the expansion phase there are natural opportunities of 
promotion. 

(iii) There may also be a genuine effort for strengthening or¬ 
ganisations which, in the present context, means upgrading 
positions and recruiting persons with higher qualifications. 
Officer oriented stalling in some ministries will fall in this 
category. 

(iv) The democratic process itself may be, to some extent, 
responsible for the faster expansion at the top. Increasing 
political consciousness in the masses and searching en¬ 
quiries of .Parliament about every aspect of .administration 
naturally result in the political executive pesonally looking 
in more and more cases, many of which, in the normal course, 
would be disposed of at much lower levels. In the process, 
the pressure of work at higher levels increases and expansion 
at those levels follows 

2-9 So far as this structural change takes place on valid grounds, 
there can be no objection to it. But we feel that it is, to a consi¬ 
derable degree, the result of organised or individual pressures. We 
will take up the question of institutional checks against these ten¬ 
dencies elsewhere in this chapter. Here we only wish to state that 
there can be no surer check against this than the realisation on the part 
of the authority in-charge of each individual organisation that while 
these changes appear insignificant by themselves, in the context of 
a large governmental machinery they add up to an enormous size and 
ma y become a menace to administration at the national level. 

Avaitab ! lity of Personnel and New Activities 

2:10 The phenomenal expansion accompanied by dilution of 
quality points, clearly, to a practice commonly prevalent of undertak¬ 
ing activities without considering the availability of suitable personnel 
capable of discharging new activities. We are of the view that the availa¬ 
bility of suitable personnel should be considered the most important 
determining factor for any new policy or programme. We are surprised 
to see that while meticulous calculations of financial resources and even 
office accommodation are made before taking up a new activity the 
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availability of personnel is almost taken for granted. Some activities 
could not be started because adequate office accommodation was not 
available, but, many a time organisations start functioning even 
before the required persnonnel has been recruited; once started other 
compulsions come into play and the right quality of personnel becomes 
only a minor consideration. 

2-11 Another factor which has been forcefully brought to our 
notice during our study is that, once a post is created or an organisa¬ 
tion is born, there is almost no built-in process whereby the utility of the 
post or the organisation is examined from time to time. There is a pro¬ 
vision for reviewing temporary posts and issuing sanctions annually 
but it is now a mere formality and has been reduced to routine. Thus 
for all practical purposes, once a post or a scheme passes the hurdle 
of Finance, it continues without any fear of disturbance and the orga¬ 
nisation or the individual can lead a comfortable life without being 
accountable for showing concrete results or even without continuing 
to perform any useful function. 

2 ' 12 This brings us to the next aspect of the growth of personnel. 
Increasing functions of government and diversification of its activities 
have led to the creation of new organisations which, in turn, created 
a demand for new personnel. This proliferation of new organisations 
has brought a number of problems in its wake. It appears that there 
has been more than legitimate growth of both the number and the size 
of new organisations specially at the Centre. Here, every ministry 
happens to be a government in itself and, being almost independent, 
can easily convince itself of the essential nature of its multifarious units 
within its own frame of reference. Each unit, in its turn, specially those 
operating in the newer fields, easily convinces itself of its own importance 
and also that it cannot carry out its functions without bigger and better 
staff. Consequently, there has been considerable superfluous activity 
and drain on available personnel for peripheral functions. 

2'13 It appears that every individual and every unit have deve¬ 
loped a sufficiently good defence mechanism to fully justify one’s 
own existence. This attitude gets support even at the highest political 
levels, making co-ordination in personnel matters almost impossible. 
Each unit seems to follow its own goals unmindful of national needs. 

2-14 Multiplication of organisations has also resulted in a lot 
of avoidable duplication both between the different tiers of government 
and between different units within the same tier. Besides wastage of 
limited skilled manpower and ineffective coverage, duplication by 
itself may become a public nuisance with identical demands, requests 
and even advice. 

2-15 At the national level, this proliferation creates the intricate 
problem of allocating personnel for priority schemes. Every item 
competes for scarce resources. The centre of gravity of functions tends 
to move away from traditional places and sometimes it moves so far away 
3—1 ARC(ND)/67 
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that it leads to the neglect of essential items. Not infrequently, newer 
schemes make a provision for sufficient or even more than sufficient 
cushions for possible cuts based on past experience; thus the worst 
sufferers, in a situation where expansion takes place in a climate of 
austerity, are the old established units. This leads to the starvation of 
some sectors and extravagance in others. 

2" 16 The differential rate of expansion without any scientific 
assessment of requirements has also resulted in excessive strains on cer¬ 
tain points in the administrative structure. Some functionaries special¬ 
ly in the older departments gather too much around themselves with little 
extra assistance resulting in bottle-necks, delays and inadequate atten¬ 
tion. Side by side, there are other organisations whose personnel have 
no extra burden or may even have a comfortable time. This leads to 
demoralisation when notes are compared about the working con¬ 
ditions in different units, working conditions in the least strained unit 
setting the norm. 

Reasons for Proliferation 

2’ 17 We are convinced that the growth we have been witness¬ 
ing has not arisen from clear functional necessity. We have had no time 
to examine this growth i). detail and, even if we had done this, there 
would have been a fairly significant area i n which it would have been 
probably very difficult to express a categorical opinion. We propose 
to illustrate the problem by a few examples which show that prolifera¬ 
tion has been due to one or more of the following reasons : 

(i) undertaking unnecessary or unimportant functions; 

(ii) unnecessary duplication at the Centre of functions carried 
on at the State and project level and similar duplication in 
state headquarters in relation to functions of field organisations; 

(iii) necessary co-ordination developed to a level which resulted 
in unnecessary centralisation of power and authority; and 

(iv) the Centre trying to discharge duties which are primarily func¬ 
tions of States and projects; sometimes those functions are 
taken over simply because the Centre provides the funds. 

(a) Nationwide Coverage : 

(i) The Directorate of Plant Protection, Quarantine and Storage 

2* 18 The Directorate of Plant Protection, Quarantine and Storage 
has estabilshed 14 sub-stations under a scheme for a Central Pool 
of Plant Protection Equipment. Some of the functions of these sub¬ 
stations are :— 

“to assist the State Governments and others with technical advice 
and plant protection machines, pesticides and vehicles for 
the control of pest and disease outbreaks; to conduct re- 
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gular and frequent surveys for assessing the population of 
important crop pests and diseases in the areas in which these 
Stations are located; to act as ‘KEY OFFICERS’ of the pro¬ 
posed Surveys and Warning Service in the Fourth Five-Year 
Plan; to do liaison work between the Directorate of Plant 
Protection, Quarantine and Storage and the collaborators 
from industry/trade, growers’ associations, Community Deve¬ 
lopment Departments, State Agriculture Departments, growers 
and Regional Agricultural Research Stations; to organise 
short-duration programmes of practical training in plant 
protection on a regional basis at all levels in collaboration with 
the State Governments; to lay out field trials for assessing 
the performance of plant protection machines and pesticides; 
to participate in exhibitions and such other publicity pro¬ 
grammes to disseminate information about plant protection 
measures and campaigns adopted or conducted in different 
parts of India as well as about the advances made in the field 
of plant protection and to give information about the latest 
developments in techniques of pest and plant diseases control, 
to provide assistance and the necessary ground support 
during aerial operations and to assess and evaluate the results; 
to collect samples of pesticides from the market with a view to 
testing their purity, information about the usefulness, price 
and availability of plant protection materials; to demonstrate 
the proper use of pesticide and upkeep of machines; to under¬ 
take surveys for collecting information on the problems of 
storage of agricultural commodities and take active part in 

the Save Food Grain Campaigns in the rural areas. 

In sudden emergencies created by widespread infestations of 
crops by pests and diseases, the resources of the State Govern¬ 
ments and Union Territories are to be supplemented by these 
Stations”. 

2' 19 One cannot accuse this list of functions with lack of com¬ 
prehensiveness. Each sub-station has to discharge these wide-r angin g 
responsibilities in an area which is, more or less, equal to a State. How¬ 
ever, the staff sanctioned for each sub-station is: one Class II technical 
officer, four Class III and four Class IV, officials. Obviously, it is 
impossible for this minuscule team to face up to even an insignificant 
fraction of its responsibility. If the performance of all these functions is 
important, the staff sanctioned is obviously ridiculously small. On 
the other hand, if this is all the staff that could be sanctioned, the 
responsibilities given to them should have been far less than these 
and limited to a very much smaller area. By way of contrast, we wish 
to mention the fact that now-a-days many districts in some states have 
officers of the rank of Deputy Directors of Agriculture assisted by 
a number of specialists. It is also unreasonable to expect that this 
Class II officer will be in a position to maintain effective liaison with 
State Directorates of Agriculture which have quite a few high-level 
officers of fair competence. We can well understand administrative 
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experiments of this kind being undertaken directly by the Centre in 
small areas in order to evolve a viable long-term policy—though even 
here we think that the States, who, under the Constitution, are res¬ 
ponsible for agriculture, would be the appropriate agencies for such ex¬ 
periments or pilot projects also. The reasonable course appears to be 
to transfer these centres to State Governments and normal channels 
of communication utilised for the plant protection work done by them. 

(ii) Field Publicity Organisation 

2.20 Another example is the Field Publicity Organisation of the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. Officers with experience 
of administration in the States may recall having complained many 
times while in charge of districts to their State Directorates of Informa¬ 
tion and Publicity that many areas in their charge are not being pro¬ 
perly covered. If this is the position of the State Directorates with much 
larger resources and with agencies practically in every district, 
it is easy to appreciate that a Field Publicity Organisation of the Central 
Government trying to cover a whole State with a few officers at best 
reaching down to a division (i.e., a group of districts), can hardly 
pretend to cover, in any significant sense, the huge areas theoretically 
under their charge. The functions of the Field Publicity Organisation 
are: 

"publicity for planning and development with particular re¬ 
ference to the need for self-reliance, family planning, mobi¬ 
lisation of public savings, food production, conservation of 
foreign exchange and increasing indigenous production. The 
approach of this organisation is supposed to be direct com¬ 
munication from person to person. This is done by organising 
public meetings, group discussions, seminars, symposia, 
debates, etc. Different media of publicity including films, 
song, drama and other traditional cultural media are used.” 

At least food production and family planning would require very 
intensive coverage of the rural areas. A Field Publicity Unit in a 
state usually consists of one Class II (Field Publicity Officer), two Class 
III (Projector Operator and L. D. C.), and four Class IV 
officials. These people are supposed to organise "public 
meetings, group discussions, seminars, symposia, debates, etc.” We 
need hardly say that this enormous volume of responsibility and 
the extremely small size of the personnel unit are an obviously untenable 
administrative proposition. It would be a tremendous achievement on 
the part of these units if they cover intensively the headquarters town and 
a few other towns in their jurisdiction—let alone all the other towns 
and the vast rural areas. The Administrative Reforms Committee 
of Rajasthan also had occasion to observe that “there is little or 
no co-ordination between the Field Publicity Unit of the Government 
of India, and the State Public Relations Department”. Their view was— 
with which we a^ree—that the normal agencies of State Governments 
should be utilised m all these cases and should be suitably strengthened 
wherever necessary, both with men and material. 
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(iii) A Section in Education Ministry 

2.21 The third example we propose to give is that relating to 
a unit for “the production of suitable literature for neo-literate adults” 
that functions in the Ministry of Education. Its activities are supposed 
to be: 

(i) Encouragement to the production of good literature for neo- 
literates and the new reading public through incentives to 
authors, publishers etc. 

(ii) Direct production of good literature for neo-literates. 

(iii) Training of authors in the technique of writing books for neo¬ 
literates through the organisation of Sahitya Shivirs (Literary 
Workshops) through the State Governments/Union Territories. 

(iv) Assistance to voluntary organisations in the production of lite¬ 
rature for neo-lierates. 

2.22 The strength of the Unit is: one Section Officer, three 
Assistants, two Technical Assistants and three L.D.Cs.; its officer- 
in-charge is an Assistant Educational Adviser who has two other sections 
also under him. 

2.23 To begin with, there are fourteen languages in the country. 
Second, even if they attempt to produce the basic books in one language 
and get them translated into others, the competence of this unit, even 
for this limited purpose, seems, highly doubtful. In any case, these 
matters are within the field of direct responsibility of State Governments. 
We must also take into account the possibility that other State Govern¬ 
ments may not accord the same level of priority to social education; 
they would like to concentrate—and quite rightly—on things which 
they consider are really important; these may, of course, include social 
education in some States. 

2.24 In matters of the kind illustrated by these examples, there 
is an implicit undefined and vague concept of “nation-wide” coverage. 
We wish to point out that it is just not possible for any Central Govern¬ 
ment, in a country of the size of India, to indulge in this fantastic ex¬ 
ercise of covering the whole nation from Delhi, particularly when the 
functions involved are such that, unless there is an intimate connection 
with the people concerned, there is hardly anything achieved. This 
approach needs to be totally abandoned. There is a critical size below 
winch staff becomes completely ineffective. To imagine that having some 
kind of an organisation at a few places in the country amounts to coverage 
of the country is obviously an instance of perceptual failure, and, 
as an administrative proposition, is entirely invalid. As a general rule, 
the closest possible scrutiny should be applied to proposals emanating 
from the ministries and departments of Central Government seeking 

to cover the whole nation in some field of executive responsibility. We 
are also further of the view that, where ministries and departments 
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directly undertake such nation-wide executive responsibilities, the whole 
arrangement is good neither for the ministries concerned nor for the 
responsibilities they are supposed to discharge. 

(b) Unnecessary Centralisation 

2.25 Another factor responsible for some part of this growth 
is unnecessary centralisation. Owing to the fact that a considerable 
part of the resources of the States comes to them from the Centre in the 
form of loans and grants under the five-year plans, it has been possible 
to centralise decision-making even in respect of matters of detail. It is 
unnecessary to illustrate this process by examples because it is all- 
pervasive. The machinery of economic planning needs to be suitably 
designed in the light of such decisions as may be taken regarding the 
extent to which, in various fields, States should be permitted to function 
far more freely than they do at present. We propose to give just one 
example of another kind of centralisation. In the Education Ministry, 
for example, there is a section which deals with some matters relating 
to Delhi Administration (a Union Territory) whereas, in the case of 
other Union Territories, such functions are apparently not being per¬ 
formed by the Education Ministry. These centralised powers are : 

(a) Examination and recommendation of proposals to the Ministry 
of Works, Housing regarding allotment of land to recognised 
schools for construction of schools in Delhi/New Delhi. 

(b) Examination and sanction of time barred claims of arrears of 
pay, house rent etc. in respect of Government Schools staff 
under the Delhi Administration. 

(c) Investigation and examination of notices and summonses 
served on the Ministry in respect of claims against Education 
Department of the Delhi Administration. 

(d) To assist and help parents to secure admission of their wards 

to the schools in Delhi. 

(e) Educational Affairs of the Delhi Municipal Corporation. 

(f) Construction of school buildings in Delhi. 

2.26 We are not able to appreciate why there should be this special 
treatment for Delhi. The fact that the Central Government is located 
in the Union Territory of Delhi is obviously no agrument for such 
centralisation. 

(c) Duplication: 

Farm Advisory Unit of the Extension Directorate 

2.27 An instance of obvious duplication, which is also responsible 
for some amount of growth, is the Farm Advisory Unit of the Extension 
Directorate of the Ministry of Food and Agriculture. The functions of 
the Farm Advisory Unit are as follows : 

(i) To provide a link between the field workers and the various 
Research Institutions. 
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(ii) To bring the results of research to the Extension Workers 
by advising the information service on the kind of information 
material to be produced for the different classes of people to be 
informed and instructed. 

(iii) To find out the problems facing the cultivators and bringing 
problems requiring further research to the notice of the research 
workers of the appropriate institutes in the Ministry and in the 
States. 

(iv) To participate actively in important field demonstration pro¬ 
grammes arranged for the farmers through Central or State 
effort. 

(v) To examine the programmes and working of the extension 
schemes in the States and to advise the Government on the 
possible solutions of the difficulties experienced in the imple¬ 
mentation of the schemes. 

(vi) Implementation of the recommendations of the Agricultural 
Administration Committee. 

2.28 As is well known, then- i", first, the Indian Council of Agricul¬ 
tural Research. Next, there are State Directorates of Agriculture 
with well-developed Extension organisations in the field. It is difficult 
to see why the Indian Council of Agricultural Research cannot communi¬ 
cate directly with State Departments and extension organisations 
on the one hand, and with the research institutions concerned, on the other. 
In some cases, it may even b : possible—and probably desirable— 
for the State Directorates themselves to maintain these contacts 
directly with the research institutions without the intervention of even 
the I.C.A.R. But what is even more important and perplexing is 
that the Indian Agricultural Research Institute, functioning under 
the I.C.A.R., has itself an Extension Directorate, which ought to 
perform functions of this kind. (Further, the Department of Commu¬ 
nity Development has another Extension Directorate). We are con¬ 
vinced that the Farm Advisory Unit of the Extension Directorate is 
a clear example of unnecessary duplication (and so probably is at least one 
of the other two known Extension Directorates) whose functions 
should, in fact, be performed by the Indian Council of Agricultural 
Research or the Indian Agricultural Research Institute. 

Measures for Preventing Proliferation 

2.29 These examples illustrate tendencies which, we think, should 
be carefully examined and controlled. It is extremely difficult to dissolve 
a unit once it comes into existence; vested interests are usually capable 
of invoking the support of powerful people. In any case, it is their 
birth that should be prevented in the interests of economy and enlighten¬ 
ed administration. The Ministry of Finance, of course, scrutinises all 
these proposals, but apparently this scrutiny has not always been 
effective. We also have a Staff Inspection Unit in the Ministry of 
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Finance (Department of Expenditure) and the O & M Organisation in 
the Department of Administrative Reforms of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. It appears to us that agencies like these are not in a position 
to question the existence itself of an organisation but, rather, assume 
its existence as given and examine whether its manning is reasonable. 
Part of the explanation for this growth seems to lie in the fact that, 
once they are accepted as parts of a particular plan, the Ministry of 
Finance and other organisations concern themselves only with the further 
details relating thereto rather than with the necessity or usefulness of 
the schemes themselves. In such cases, it seems to us that the examina¬ 
tion of these schemes by the Planning Commission before acceptance 
for inclusion in the plan has not been as thorough as it should have 
been. We recommend that, before a new scheme or the creation of 
a new agency or, for that matter, even the expansion or extension of 
an existing agency is agreed to by the Government of India, the following 
considerations should be borne in mind and rigidly applied: 

(i) If the proposal relates to field functions government should, 
before agreeing to the proposal, assure themselves that the 
alternative of entrusting the functions of the concerned depart¬ 
ments or agencies in State Governments and Union Territories 
is either undesirable or impracticable. On this point, the 
opinion expressed by the administrative ministry or department 
sponsoring the proposal should not be considered final. 
It may quite often be advisable to obtain the views of the State 
Governments on such proposals. 

(ii) Irrespective of whether a new proposal relates to field functions 
or not, there should be, before such a proposal is agreed 
to, a clear determination that neither in any other department 
or ministry of the Government of India nor in any organisation 
wholly or substantially financed by the Government of India 
are substantially similar functions currently being performed. 
The argument that, where such agencies exist, the lack of 
control over such institutions of the administrative ministry 
sponsoring the proposal may hinder effective implementation 
of the new scheme, should, in our view, not be given much 
weight. 

(iii) The argument that the special interests of a particular ministry 
or department are not being, or cannot, be effectively served 
by an already existing but much bigger organisation dealing 
with the total problem, probably under a different department 
or ministry, should seldom be considered adequate justi¬ 
fication for the creation of a separate agency. 

(iv) The existence of, and the emphasis on, some differences in 
scope or coverage should also not be taken as a ground for 
agreeing to a new scheme or a new agency. 

(v) Where the functions proposed to be performed by a new agency 
or in existing agency after being duly expanded, result from 
the centralisation of the appropriate powers in the department 
or ministry concerned, the alternative should invariably 
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be explored of delegating those powers to lower admini¬ 
strative or territorial levels. It is only after a clear determina¬ 
tion at a high enough level that such a delegation is unde¬ 
sirable or impracticable has been made that the proposal 
should be agreed to. Once again, the opinion expressed by the 
administrative department or ministry concerned on this sub¬ 
ject should not be treated as final; consultation with other 
appropriate bodies, should, as a matter of routine, take place 
before the matter is finally decided. 

(vi) “Nuclear” starts shquld, as a matter of rule, not be agreed to, 
unless the long-term financial and administrative implications 
are worked out as clearly as possible and examined. This 
examination should emphasise the more important features 
of the scheme, its objectives and real advantages etc., rather 
than mere accuracy in unmattering details. (This does not, 
however, rule out pilot projects in limited areas carried out 
for purposes of study and experimentation). Our attention 
has been drawn to a ‘Mobile Food and Nutrition Service’ 
with nine mobile vans with ambitious objective. In the 
context of well developed net-work of extension services, such 
a venture directed from the Centre seems to be out of place. 

2-30 We feel that these principles are exhaustive; we have, no 
doubt, that, in due course, they wovdd need to be modified, or added to, 
in some detail or the other. What we wish to reiterate is that, before 
public resources are committed to the expansion of the governmental 
apparatus, it should be ensured that the functions proposed to be 
taken on are in fact necessary functions and that there is no blurring 
of field responsibilities with policy making responsibilities. It seems 
to us to be a matter of greatest importance that State administrations, 
which are the field limbs of the Central Government, and district ad¬ 
ministration which are the field limbs of State administrations, should, 
in future, receive far greater attention than in the past and we are con¬ 
vinced that it is only if these administrations are so strengthened that 
they will have earned a right to expect imaginative and comprehensive 
implementation of the national plans. As we have not undertaken a 
study of the problem of over-lapping or unnecessary centralisation at 
the level of State Governments, we are not in a position to say how much 
of the work at present supposed to be done at the level of the State 
Secretariat can be properly transferred to lower levels, i.e., heads of 
departments and district administrations. We have no doubt that 
such an examination is necessary and recommend accordingly that 
State Governments may kindly examine this problem in detail. 

Staff Inspection Unit 

2.31 However, the very difficult problem of streamlining the 
existing administrative apparatus has yet to be faced. Attempts, of 
course, have been made to examine the position from time to time and 
to introduce some economies. A note on the work done by the Staff 
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Inspection Unit of the Ministry of Finance, the O & M cells in different 
Ministries/ Departments and the Department of Administrative Reforms 
itself forms an appendix to this chapter [Appendix 2(5).] To begin with, 
the area covered by the Staff Inspection Unit and the Administrative 
Reforms Department annually is much too small for them to be in a 
position to complete the examination and evaluation of all the offices of 
the Central Government in a reasonable period of time. Reportedly, there 
are some 500 units—ministries, departments and important offices— 
under the Central Government, but the largest number inspected in 
a single year by the Staff Inspection Unit was 35; what the Administra¬ 
tive Reforms Department managed to do was even less. There is no 
doubt that the expertise required for the kinds of job done by these 
organisations takes a fair amount of time to build up; consequently, 
it is quite appropriate that they should concern themselves with the 
evolution of work standards and practical methods of job evaluation 
for aspects of governmental work common to most organisations. In 
particular, Class III and Class IV personnel account for as much 
as 98% of the personnel under the Central Government and as the 
work done at these levels is repetitive and of a routine character, even 
small economies here are likely to add up to considerable amounts. 
We understand that some organisations do not submit themselves 
to scrutiny by the Staff Inspection Unu;we are not aware of the grounds 
on which a protected status of this kind is justified. But we are clear 
that the decision to grant such a protected status must be taken at a 
high enough level after full consideration of all factors. 

O. and M. 

2 32 The O&M organisations, in the ministries are by now very 
familiar and “well-established” units, having come into existence as 
far back as 1954. Their role and performance has also been the subject 
of scrutiny by quite a few committees including the Estimates Commit¬ 
tees of the Second and the Third Lok Sabha. The Estimates Commit¬ 
tee (Third Lok Sabha) in their Ninety-third Report on the Public 
Service have observed and reiterated the earlier observation of the Esti¬ 
mates Committee (Second Lok Sabha) that the organisation has not 
fulfilled even a part of expectations with which it was started. They 
went on record to say that “while there has been no dearth of investi¬ 
gation into the problem by varied agencies as a result of which many 
useful suggestions have been put forward from time to time, what has 
been lacking is the capacity to profit by this suggestion and take the 
requisite follow up action”. This brings us to the crux of the problem 
and to the question of the usefulness of the O&M Units in their 
present form. The pre-requisites of success for an O&M Unit are: 

(i) the staff should have high degree of technical competence in 

modern techniques of work measurement, analysis of organi¬ 
sation, methods and procedures, etc., 

(ii) its head should be a sufficiently senior officer who himself 

should be “competent” in this area; and 
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(iii) the unit should have unreserved confidence and backing of 
the chief executive of the organisation. 

2-33 An examination of the existing O&M Units suggests that 
the above conditions are only partially fulfilled, if at all. The structure 
of these units is the same as that of a section in the secretariat, the pat¬ 
tern of staffing is also the normal secretariat type, the staff lacks, in 
most cases, proper training in modern techniques, the placement of 
the unit is very low in the hierarchy and finally, the chief execu¬ 
tives themselves, are, in many cases, sceptical about the utility of the 
organisations. Above all, these units are not able to question the very 
necessity of an organisation or a part thereof. In such a situation, the 
limitations of junior officers in the ministries, who are not always 
even professionally qualified, in matters like expansion, in which 
many an individual at high levels may be vitally interested, and 
changing procedures which generally provide a safe ground for working 
without specific responsibility to anyone, high and low, can be well 
imagined. 

2 34 The O&M Organisation has, thus become, more or less, 
another cog in the wheel and it seems to us that it is not really serving 
any useful purpose. Only routine inspections are carried out, some 
case studies are made and returns regularly sent. But in spite of its 
existence for quite some years now there has been no significant con¬ 
tribution that can be clearly identified as emerging from the O&M 
Organisation. We, therefore, recommend that the O&M Organisation, 
in its present form, should be abolished. The personnel in the O&M 
Organisation, in our view, should be t ransferred for some time to the 
Staff Inspection Unit, so that they may, in a much shorter time, comp¬ 
lete the task of evolving work standards for repetitive jobs and of 
examining the adequacy of the present staff a each organisation for func¬ 
tions which it is at present performing. What should happen to the 
O&M personnel thereafter is a matter that could be decided by Govern¬ 
ment at the appropriate time. 

Pruning of the Existing Machinery 

2 -35 The major task of examining whether the administrative 
machinery of Government of India should continue in its present 
over-grown form has to be tackled urgently. We are fully aware 
that its pruning is going to be the most difficult job, both politi¬ 
cally and administratively, yet we are convinced that this is the most 
important task in the field of personnel administration which must be 
attended to immediately. At the political level, trade union pressures 
and the possibility of discontentment in the services may begin to cast 
their shadow even at the stage of policy formulation in this respect. 
Therefore, it will require determination of the highest order at the 
political level to get even this examination initiated. We feel that in 
view of the growing needs of government in so many essential sectors 
the problem as it emerges will be more one of redeployment than one 
of retrenchment. There may, however, be some marginal cases of 
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retrenchment as well, but they will be the exceptions rather than the 
rule. The whole scheme cannot and should not be placed in jeopardy 
simply because redeployment is difficult and some persons may have 
to lose their jobs. In any case, these difficulties are not germane to the 
question whether certain organisations or persons are redundant or 
surplus. We would prefer such persons being carried by the State 
exchequer as a matter of deliberate policy of not retrenching and there¬ 
by not causing human misery to its continuing to bear the crippling 
burden of these organisations notwithstanding their superfluity. 
Organisations, units or individuals whose continuance in government 
cannot be fully justified are prone to arrogate to themselves a status of 
indispensability and may even make a concerted effort to expand and 
proliferate. A measure of rationalisation will provoke strong resistance 
from vested interests at all levels, specially at the higher levels. This may 
mean shrinkage of some departments, reversion of a large number of 
officials to their substantive positions both at the Centre or in the 
States. These pressures have to be clearly identified and those under¬ 
taking this job have to be ruthless in disregarding any or all such irrele¬ 
vant considerations. 

2-36 Redeployment should be ittempted geographically, organi¬ 
sationally and even functionally. Those who resist such reasonable deploy¬ 
ment, according to us, deserve no sympathy as, in our present socio¬ 
economic situation, the State cannot afford to guarantee the privi¬ 
leges which one may have come to acquire because of a number of 
factors leading to expansion, differential growth and proliferation. 
Though any such action has to be tempered by human considerations, 
it has to be drastic if there is any resistance; every individual has to 
recognise the seriousness of the problem and must abide by the decision 
which is taken after full and rational consideration. We would, how¬ 
ever, suggest that plans for redeployment should be worked out with 
the greatest care so as not to give any scope for favouritism and one 
can say with a clear conscience that whatever is being done is accor¬ 
ding to well-considered principles and in the national interest. 

2 -37 We, therefore, recommend that government, before taking 
action as suggested by us in the following paragraphs, must announce 
its firm determination to : 

(i) find out the degree of redundancy in organisations and personnel; 

and 

(ii) prune the machinery where redundancy is proved or where 
results do not justify the expenditure. 

2 38 We may mention here that some well-known authorities 
in various fields have told us and the Administrative Reforms 
Commission itself that some of the biggest organisations in the Govern¬ 
ment of India today are redundant and could be wound up without any 
perceptible difference to the end results in those fields. A well-known 
educationist, with a full sense of responsibility, has put forward his 
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view before the Administrative Reforms Commission that the Educa¬ 
tion Ministry at the Centre can be wound up, the functions can be 
performed by the State Education Departments more efficiently. 
We do not know how far this view is correct but we are convinced that 
the proposal put forward has not been made lightly and the witness 
really believed in what he said. Such radical proposals are bound to 
be resisted by the deeply entrenched and vested interests at all levels. 
Unless there is a determination to disregard these vested interests and 
deep conviction that every part of the administrative machinery of gov¬ 
ernment has to justify its existence purely on a functional basis, irrespe¬ 
ctive of any other considerations, we do not think that any worthwhile 
results will be forthcoming. 

2.39 This task of examining the present administrative organi¬ 
sation of the Government of India should be divided into two parts, 
each being the responsibility of a different body. The first part will be 
an examination of each functional unit or group of allied activities in 
the Central Government. Each unit should be called upon to indicate 
what its activity is intended to achieve, to what extent it is being achiev¬ 
ed and whether the same work could be decentralised and handed 
over to the States or projects etc. The final recommendation about each 
functional unit should emanate from a specially constituted high power 
commission which should consist of (i) two non-officials highly respected 
in public life who have considerable administrative experience such as 
a Chief Minister of a State or a Cabinet Minister of the Central Govern¬ 
ment; and (ii) a Civil Servant with wide experience both in the Central 
and State Government such as a Chief Secretary. The Commission may 
also coopt one or more renowned experts in any field on an ad hoc 
basis while considering a particular area. They should also associate 
heads of departments in their deliberations. The Commission should 
have powers to constitute study teams. These teams should include 
representatives of the State Government also, besides experts in that 
speciality so that they are in'a position to advise which activities of the 
Central Ministry in the eyes of the State are either redundant or not 
justified on consideration of the priorities before the country. This work 
should not take more than a year to complete. 

2-40 Once this initial exercise has been completed the problem 
may not recur in the present dimensions if the higher authorities keep 
in view the principles enunciated by us in para 2‘29 and adhere to 
them strictly. However, the tendencies towards proliferation are so strong 
that it would be necessary to have a constant vigil against it. We consi¬ 
der that the Administrative Reforms Department should look into 
this aspect of personnel problems on a continuous basis along with 
their other normal functions. Any instances of duplication, overcentrali¬ 
sation, etc., should be placed before the Cabinet with concrete sug¬ 
gestions for final decision. We also recommend that with an interval 
of ten years a high power commission on the line of the first commission 
suggested by us should be set up for -a through examination again of 
the entire Government machinery with a view to locating points of 
duplication, overcentralisation etc. 
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2.41 The second part of examining the administrative organisation 
should comprise a detailed examination of the staff allotted to the units 
which are certified as necessary by the high-power Commission; 
this work should be carried out by a body like the Staff Inspection Unit 
attached to the Central Personnel Agency. We suggest that the first 
examination of each unit should be completed by this body within a 
period of three years. 


Administrative Reforms Department 

2 -42 Lastly, we come to the question whether the S. I. U. and the 
Administrative Reforms Department should continue as two separate 
entities under two different ministries. These two units, no doubt, 
have qualitatively different tasks to perform and their objectives are 
not identical. A similar question regarding combining the two fore¬ 
runners of these organisations, namely, the O&M organisation and the 
S. I. U. was examined by the Government of India after the Esti¬ 
mates Committee of the Second Lok Sabha recommended their amal¬ 
gamation. The Government observed that the two organisations have 
complementary objectives but each performed work of a distinctive 
character. While agreeing to the necessity of the two units working 
in close liaison, they concluded that th3 location of the two units—SRU 
in the Ministry of Finance and O&M in the Cabinet Sectt.—has been 
determined solely from the point of view of facilitating the work. We 
have examined the new situation and have also considered the fact 
that the Administrative Reforms Department is now charged with 
much wider functions than the erstwhile O&M organisation. We 
have come to the conclusion that the complementary objectives of 
these organisations will be better served if they are performed by one 
body operating from a point responsible for high level personnel 
policy. We, therefore, recommend that the Administrative Reforms 
Department and the Staff Inspection Unit should be amalgamated. 

2-43 It has not been possible for us to examine in detail the arran¬ 
gements that exist in State Governments for performing functions simi¬ 
lar to those performed at the Centre by the Staff Inspection Unit in the 
Ministry of Finance, the O&M cells in different Ministries/Depart¬ 
ment and the Department of Administrative Reforms itself. It was 
suggested to the States in 1964 that they should set up O&M 
organisations. It was requested that they may examine questions of 
efficiency and new measures of reform with particular emphasis on 
plan implementation and administration. A number of State Govern¬ 
ments have also appointed committees to go into the question of admi¬ 
nistrative reforms. In the absence of all the relevant information, we 
do not think it would be right for us to suggest any detailed pattern 
for the States; we, however, think that it is very important for the State 
Governments to set up a unified organisation for administrative reforms 
and for the improvement of administrative efficiency; the functions to be 
performed by these organisations should be broadly similar to those 
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being performed by tbe organisations in the Central Government. We 
have no donbt that the Department of Administrative Reforms at the 
Centre should, and will, extend all the support required and give all 
the necessary advice for setting up these organisations in the States; in 
fact, it may even be advisable on occasion for a team of the Adminis¬ 
trative Reforms Department to study tbe problems in a State and recom¬ 
mend the kind of organisation that should be set up. The main 
purpose, of course, is to ensure that the mistakes that were committed 
at the Centre aj.e not repeated in tbe States. 



CHAPTER III 


PERSONNEL STRUCTURE AND STAFFING 

I. Personnel Structures and Position Classification 
Administrative Landscape 

3 • 1 India is a federal Union. Consequently, there are as many 
practically independent administrations as there are States, that is, 
constituent units of the federation in addition to that of the Central 
Government. Common administrative arrangements (like the All 
India Services, for example) have, therefore, to be, quite definitely in 
fact, whether or not in law, the result of agreement between the States and 
Centre. It is only in the case of two Services, i.e., the Indian Administ¬ 
rative Service and the Indian Police Service, that a constitutional genesis 
exists ab initio. The judiciary is a separate arm of public administration 
with which we are not concerned in the Administrative Reforms Commis¬ 
sion. However, there is one other autonomous branch of administ¬ 
ration; this is the whole Audit organisation functioning under the 
Comptroller and Auditor General of Tndia. The Union Territories have 
not been mentioned by us as separate entities requiring separate atten¬ 
tion because the Central Government is directly responsible for their 
administration and the recommendations that we make in respect of 
personnel in general should govern the Central Government’s policies 
in relation to Union Territories. 

3 2 Mere constitutional forms alone do not determine the form 
of the actual administrative entities that we choose to create at various 
levels of the hierarchy. In government proper, both at the Centie and 
in the States, there are headquarters organisations and field units. There 
is an organic link between the two_but their personnel structures and 
problems are significantly different. Besides these units, we have already 
referred to the various kinds of statutorily (or fuctionally) autonomous 
authorities that have come into existence in the last two decades 
which will concern us in this study. 

(/) Headquarters Organisations 

3-3 The secretariat and the fuctional departments are two other 
well-known entities which more or less retain the shape that they had 
in pre-independence days. The secretariat is the entity nearest to the 
political executive and shares with the political executive responsibility 
for all that happens in Government. There is, therefore, a real need 
for ensuring that the manning of the secretariat—the “brains trust” 
of Government—is of the highest standards. Similarly, the functional 
department is a vital link between the secretariat and the field; actually, 
in some cases, the head of the functional department is probably more 
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closely associated in tbe public mind with the department than the 
minister or the secretary concerned. At these two levels, the shape 
of the entity as such is more or less given and the problems that we 
have to tackle relate to presonnel and procedure. 

(ii) Field Units 

3 4 A district in India has traditionally been tbe level at which 
the “field” begins. Both in the pre-independnce days as the local 
trustee of imperialism and in the post-independence days as the leader 
of a development team, the district officer has always had a vital 
role to play. The pattern of administration at the district level was theo¬ 
retically conceived of as one in which power was vested in one single 
person. There was, of course, downward delegation, but the initial 
vesting of all such power was in tbe district officer. This concentra¬ 
tion of power was progressively more and more liberalised and has 
undergone a revolutionary change in the recent past. Democratic decen¬ 
tralisation became a national objective and, at the district and lower 
levels, elected bodies have been vested with practically all the powers 
that the district officer and, in some cases, higher authorities, had in 
matters relatmg to development. At least so for, law and order has 
been left severely alone and so has tax administration, by and large. It 
has not been possible for us. to take if for granted that in due course 
these institutions will alsi deal with law and order, taxes etc. To some 
extent, theiefore, there is an administrative dichotomy at the level of a 
district—police functions vesting in the bureaucracy and development 
functions in ^elected bodies. For the present, we assume that this dicho¬ 
tomy will continue for the next 15-20 years. Personnel needs of the 
future, therefore, will have to take into account the emergence of these 
new entities at the district and lower levels—in other words, “panchayati 
raj”. In addition, of course, there are other local authorities like muni¬ 
cipalities, corporations, etc., whose personnel problems also, in our 
view, need urgent attention. 

(Hi) ‘ Quasi-government' Sector 

3 5 The ‘quasi-government’ sector comprises the industrial and 
commercial enterprises of government, educational, scientific or research 
institutions and welfare organisations. All these bodies have to 
operate in the context of a national policy in relation to many matters— 
such as finance, prices, raw materials, power and personnel. Whatever 
the administrative forms devised (whether autonomous or depart¬ 
mental), the government is ultimately responsible for the manner in 
which these bodies function and it seems to us that this responsibility 
is conclusive enough reason for evolving a personnel policy for these 
bodies such as to ensure the right quality among the personnel concern¬ 
ed, on the one hand, and the fullest possible autonomy for these 
institutions, on the other. 

Staffing Patterns 

3.6 Staffing patterns are not a mirror reflection of the machinery 
of government. Every administrative entity need not necessarily have 
4—1 A.R.G (ND)/67 
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a self-contained personnel organisation insulated from external influ¬ 
ences. For example, a secretariat or the district administration cannot 
each be a personnel entity unto itself. This is so for various reasons. 
First of all, as the various parts of government machinery are, and sho¬ 
uld be, an integrated whole, so also the personnel structure should have 
an integrated character in relation to the entire complex. For example, 
the secretariat must have people who have knowledge of field problems 
and conversely people in the field must have an uderstanding, if not 
actual experience, of the way in which policy makers function at the 
higher levels, Within the federal structure of our country, there is need 
for interchange between the Centre and the States so that each unit of 
administration understands the problems of the other. 

3-7 It would be fair to say that the need, and also the feasibility 
of these currents and cross-currents in personnel structures diminish 
as we move down the administrative hierarchy. Firstly, at those levels, 
the numbers involved are very large and, secondly, their functions are 
largely routine. Purely on grounds of manageability and operational 
facility, personnel at the lower levels have to be sub-divided into smaller 
units, each unit coinciding with a ministry or some other organisation 
or into geographically centered sub-units within the same administrative 
organisation. 

Functional Division of Departments 

3-8 The most useful classification of personnel for our purposes 
would be on a functional bask-. Government departments can be divided 
into three broad categories : the “technical department” (like the public 
works department), the “specialist department” (like the income-tax 
department) and the “generalist department” (like district administra¬ 
tion and the home department). A Technical Department is entrusted 
with functions the performance of which requires knowledge, and 
experience in the application of a particular clearly defined field of 
knowledge. Persons recruited to such departments must usually have 
institutionally acquired technical qualifications of a particular kind. 
Thus, an engineer must have a degree in engineering; a doctor, in medicine 
or surgery, etc. Accordingly, services meant to man such departments 
are unifunctional and their members spend practically their whole 
careers in their own departments. Examples of these services are the 
Central Engineering Service, the Central Health Service, the Indian 
Meteorological Service, the Overseas Communication Service, etc. 

3 9 Another feature of these services is that their members usually 
enter administration at the higher of the middle levels (Class I and Class 
II) and can rise to the highest level in their departments. At the 
Centre, it is seldom that officers in such departments go to man policy¬ 
making or near-policy-making posts in the secretariat. We have, how¬ 
ever, observed that, in certain State administrations, techincal heads 
of departments have either a conjoint secretariat status or are them¬ 
selves secretariat officers at the higher levels. 
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Specialist Departments 

3 • 10 The specialist departments are those in which the expertise 
required for the performance of departmental functions has to be ac¬ 
quired in the department itself. Some of these departments are con¬ 
cerned with taxes: Excise, Income-tax, Customs, Sales Tax, etc. Some 
others perform some professional functions like audit and accounts, 
information and broadcasting etc. There are other departments also, 
like Posts and Telegraphs and Railways, where functions relating to 
accounts and general administration are performed by people who 
acquire their proficiency after entering the department. To man such 
departments again, there are unifunctional services; examples are the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, the Indian Railway Accounts Service, 
the Indian Postal Service, the Central Information Service, etc. All 
these Services are Class I Services intended to man, again, the higher 
of the middle levels and higher levels. Here again, the lower middle 
levels and the lower levels are apparently not always organised into 
regular services. Personnel belonging to these services enter the higher 
levels in the secretariat in larger numbers than those belonging to 
technical departments. 

Other Departments and Secretariat 

3 11 In addition, there are departments like general administration, 
finance, home, etc., and also administrations at smaller territorial levels 
like that of the division or of the district where, particularly in an age 
of rapid and planned development, co-ordination becomes a vital 
administrative necessity. Finally, there is the secretariat. Even though 
the secretariat is divided into a number of ministries and departments, 
it acts in the name of government and, as such, is really a servicing body 
to the political executive, and the major function of the secretariat is 
policy making (including thereunder some important matters like the 
location of a major industrial plant or the appointment of very high 
officials and dignitaries, which cannot be strictly classed as policy making 
functions). The policy so far has been to man most top level 
posts in the administrative departments in government with persons from 
the Indian Administrative Service; members of this Service begin their 
official careers with work at the district level, and, after acquiring 
a fair amount of experience, move on to the higher decision-making 
levels. The Indian Administrative Service also generally provides personnel 
for the higher of the middle (Deputy Secretary) and the higher (Joint 
Secretary and above) levels in secretariats. 

3.12 A caution is necessary at this stage that the three-way classi¬ 
fication of departments cannot be claimed to cover each unit unambi¬ 
guously and unalterably. There are some units which clearly answer 
one description, while some others are borderline cases. The nature of 
a unit may change with the level of specialisation and the intensity of 
activity at a given time. Agriculture was once considered an adminis¬ 
trative department when the only problem it handled related to the sup- 
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ply of inputs. With the increase of specialisation and multiplication 
of functions, it is now a technical department. With the accretion of 
more functions, some present-day administrative departments will be¬ 
come “specialist” and some “specialist” departments will become 
“technical”. 

Lower Levels 

3.13 At lower levels (Class II and Class III) at the Centre, there 
are various Secretariat Services for manning the main secretariat posi¬ 
tions. These services have been split up into a number of sub-cadres, 
each corresponding to a ministry, and are now independent units. In 
the State Governments, the position is not uniform. In some, there 
are organised services for the entire secretariat while in others, the 
personnel units coincide with ministries or departments. Similarly, 
there is no uniform pattern for lower levels in other organisations. The 
skill requirements vary and their availability determines the pattern of 
personnel structures at those levels. In Class IV, there are generally 
no service type structures. 

Panchayati Raj Bodies 

3.13a The Panchayati Raj institutions, namely, Zilla Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis do not kave a uniform pattern of staffing through¬ 
out the country. In most cases, institutions have their own Class III 
and Class IV personnel which are entirely under their control. How¬ 
ever, the Class II and Class I officers, both technical and non-technical, 
belong to the appropriate State cadres and are on deputation to these 
bodies. In many cases, all such positions are included in appropriate 
service cadres, for example, Che posts of BDOs in Rajasthan are in 
the Rajasthan Civil Service cadre and those of Chief Executive Officers 
of Zila Parishads in Maharashtra in the Maharashtra IAS cadre. 

Quasi-government Organisations 

3.14 With regard to the manning of quasi-governmental organisa¬ 
tions, there are no organised services as such with the solitary exception 
of the Industrial Management Pool. Commercial and industrial pub¬ 
lic undertakings have been generally recruiting the personnel they need 
in such manner as they choose. This is subject to one exception, 
namely, that government themselves have been making the appointments 
to some top posts as specified in the relevant articles of association or 
statutes. With regard to the non-profit organisations which generally 
have the form of a registered body, the approach has been that they 
should be autonomous in all personnnel matters including recruitment 
promotion, etc. It appears that these bodies tend to follow the govern¬ 
mental model in personnel matters but more as a matter of convenience 
and not because of any compulsion. 

3.15 To sum up, the personnel entry into various classes and 
levels is divided into various streams which feed primarily the various 
functional departments. Each of these streams, though mainly concern¬ 
ed, also performs a supporting function in other departments, unless 
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these latter make their own isolated and independent arrangements. 
This holds good for all the three upper classes in services, namely, Class 
I, Class II and Class III. For example. Accountants in Class III and 
Accounts Officers in Class II, in a number of organisations may be drawn 
from the Audit Department or Statisticians and Junior Statistical Offi¬ 
cers in these two Classes, respectively, from the Central Statistical Or¬ 
ganisation. Common personnel arrangements become more feasible 
and also increasingly more necessary as we move up the hierarchical 
ladder, being the maximum in Class I and within Class I itself at the 
higher levels. Although, as a rule, one service is confined to one de¬ 
partment or ministry, for example, the Indian Postal Service or the Cen¬ 
tral Engineering Service, there are some services which in fact do not 
have single departments as their main objectives such as the Indian Eco¬ 
nomic Service and the Indian Statistical Service. These Services cut 
across departmental boundaries and serve the entire government ac¬ 
cording to need. Unifunctional All India Services like the Indian Po¬ 
lice Service or the Indian Forests Service are conceptually designed to 
work within the frame of a single department, but they cut across Union 
and State boundaries serving both the Central Government and State 
Governments in the appropriate departments. Lastly, the Indian 
Administrative Service cuts across both the departmental boundaries 
as well as the Union and the State boundaries and is designed to man 
positions of a general administrative nature at different levels in all tiers 
of government. 

Isolated Posts and Quasi Service Structures 

3 • 16 There still remain a large number of posts which do not form 
part of any service. If in an organisation the number of such posts is 
appreciable and there is more than one level requiring the same basic 
qualifications but varying degrees of experience corresponding to the 
level of responsibility, a personnel structure comprising such positions 
sends to crystallise in the form of a recognised hierarchical group having 
some elements of a regularly constituted service which can be termed 
as a “quasi-service” structure. However, even besides these “quasi¬ 
service” structures, there are numerous completely isolated posts scat¬ 
tered throughout government in every tier and almost at all levels. 
The problems of these positions receive ad hoc treatment. 


3-17 In Class III and, to some extent, in Class II, “quasi service 
structures are more a rule than the exception. Most of the identifiable 
groups of posts in Class III form self-contained personnel units cir¬ 
cumscribed within a department or even within a lower formation of 
a department. There may be certain identifiable groups based on skill 
requirements which may cover larger areas, even an entire State. For 
example, Overseers in the Public Works Department have State cadres, 
but the clerical staff of the same department may form self-contained 
personnel units within a divisional or a district charge. Accountants 
in the P WD may form a separate state-wide cadre. 
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Level of Entry 

3-18 Although initial entry into various government organisations 
takes place at the lowest level of each of the four classes, these classes 
are not exclusive of one another. Usually, a certain proportion of the 
posts at the first entry level in Class I, and sometimes also at senior levels 
in that class, is reserved for promotion from Class II. Similarly, some 
proportion—-usually larger than in Class I and in many cases, 100 per 
cent—is, reserved for persons coming on promotion from Class III. 
The movement from Class IV to Class III is insignificant in the form of 
promotions. 

3*19 The higher levels in each class are usually not open to entry 
from outside—though occasionally, where a very refined kind of exper¬ 
tise is required, such entry may be permitted. However, posts in cadres 
largely engaged in teaching and research are usually thrown open to 
outside entry at all formally distinguishable levels either in terms of class 
or pay. There is also limited lateral entry in engineering and technical 
cadres at higher levels. Classes and grades help to pin-point the levels 
at which the possibility and extent of lateral entry should be considered. 

The Concept of Service 

3*20 One of the most important characteristics of staffing person¬ 
nel structures in India is that as many groups of positions as possible 
are organised in services and, where it is not possible to do so, in “quasi- 
services” having many essential features of a service. It has been al¬ 
leged that the service concept in government is at the root of a number 
of our problems and staffing should be position-oriented. The model 
which has invariably been mentioned to us is that obtaining in the 
United States which bases itself on the position classification concept for 
manning its entire public personnel with few exceptions. We wish to exa¬ 
mine this controversy, which is very basic, in the following paragraphs. 

3*21 A service comprises persons who have been adjudged suitable 
and recruited to hold a group of positions requiring similar skills— 
technical, professional and/or administrative. Within a service, there 
may be more than one grade arranged vertically according to the level 
of responsibility. Thus, the constitution of a service involves : 

(i) determining duties and responsibilities of various positions; 

(ii) translating these in terms of skill requirements; 

(iii) grouping of positions which broadly require similar skills; and 

(iv) gradation of positions in terms of responsibilities. 

The concept so developed further presupposes that within a service 
positions at the same level are analogous and any member of service 
qualified to hold that grade or position can be posted, Thus while 
constituting a service, positions are not only examined with reference 
to skill requirements and graded but it is also determined whether those 
positions are also interchangeable. 
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3 ’22 For operational reasons, positions within an administrative 
unit only may be grouped to constitute a service and, therefore, within 
the same speciality, there may be more than one service in government. 
Again, for the same reason, in different tiers of government within the 
same broad speciality, there may be different services. 

Position Classification 

3 • 23 The Classification Act of 1949 in the United States made the 
following policy declarations: 

“It is the purpose of this Act to provide a plan for classification of 
positions and for rates of basic compensation whereby — 

(1) in determining the rate of basic compensation which an offi¬ 
cer or employee shall receive (A) the principle of equal pay 
for substantially equal work shall be followed, and (B) va¬ 
riations in rates of basic compensation paid to different offi¬ 
cers and employees shall be in proportion to substantial 
differences in the difficulty, responsibility, and qualification 
requirements of the work performed and to the contributions 
of officers and employees to efficiency and economy in the 
service ; and 

(2) individual positions shall, in accordance with their duties, 
responsibilities, and qualification requirements, be so group¬ 
ed and identified by classes and grades, as defined in section 
301, and the various classes shall be so described in publish¬ 
ed standards, as provided for in title IV, that the resulting 
position classification system can be used in all phases of 
personnel administration.” 

3 • 24 Thus, in essence, position classification attempts to establish 
a triangular relationship between (1) duties and responsibilities; (ii) 
working conditions; and (iii) qualification requirements. The three 
co-ordinates of any given position will uniquely determine its value; 
all positions falling within a specified zone round pre-determined points 
in a scale comprising the full spectrum of positions from the lowest to 
the highest constitute a class. All positions in each class qualify for 
the same rate of remuneration. 

Service Concept and Positions Classification 

3-25 A comparison of the two concepts shows that the basic prin¬ 
ciples underlying “position classification” are the same as those under¬ 
lying the constitution of a service. As a matter of fact, these basic 
principles are universal in character and would largely form the basis 
of any organisational structure in determining its hierarchy. 

3*26 There are, however, some important differences of detail, 
mostly in the application of these basic principles to actual situations in 
the two countries which may be noted. 
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3 '21 The service concept not only classifies positions into different 
classes as in the position classification but further attempts to group 
positions within a class which can be treated as a homogeneous group 
and personnel for which can constitute a cadre of officers each of whom 
can occupy any one of those positions. This concept further tries to 
locate similar groups at different levels which may form a biggei group 
within which not only horizontal movement within the same class is 
possible but vertical movement can also be envisaged. If the spectrum 
of positions from top to bottom in a given skill are arranged vertically, 
the service concept further locates points of discontinuity and groups 
into a service only those positions in different levels where no discon¬ 
tinuities in terms of competence, skill requirements, etc. exist. In a 
service so constituted the lowest level is at a point of discontinuity such 
that personnel streams can enter the organisation at that level. This 
can be illustrated by any hierarchy in a government organisation. For 
example, in the Pubic Works Department, a typical hierarchy would 
be as follows : 

(i) Chief Engineer, 

(ii) Superintendent Engineer, 

(iii) Executive Engineer, 

(iv) Assistant Executive Engineer, 

(v) Assistant Engineers, 

(vi) Section Officers, 

(vii) Overseers, 

(viii) Sub-Overseers, 

(ix) Time-keeper, 

(x) unskilled workers. 

In terms of skill requirements, there are discontinuities at levels (ix), 
(vii) and (v) and, corresponding to each group of levels without a dis¬ 
continuity, there will be four services in this department and entry in each 
group would be at the lowest level. Thus, so far as the classification 
of positions as such is concerned, the service concept is more refined 
than the position classification concept. 

3 - 28 Formation of services, in addition, takes into account ad¬ 
ministrative convenience and operational facility. 

3*29 The position classification, however, excels the service con¬ 
cept in its refinement of measurement techniques. It provides public 
administration a precision instrument for functions which hitherto 
were being performed on the basis of rough and, sometimes, subjective, 
judgment or, at the best, with the help of imperfect instruments. In 
our system, although the question of relativity is tackled, as it must be 
in any system howsoever imperfect, no objective criteria have been evolv¬ 
ed both to determine initially, and to review subsequently, the relative 
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vertical distance between two levels in the same hierarchy or to deter¬ 
mine the relativity of positions in two different occupational groups in 
the same or in different organisations. We will have occasion to exa¬ 
mine this aspect in greater detail while considering the question of pay 
structures. Suffice it to say here that the most important point about 
the position classification concept is that it attempts to replace subjective 
assessment by objective measurement and to that extent becomes an 
effective instrument of personnel management. According to us, 
this much and only this much, is the basic significance of position 
classification. Anything beyond this is not a part of the scientific con¬ 
cept of position classification. 

Some Fallacies 

3‘30 We will now examine some of the conclusions which are 
drawn from a somewhat superficial examination of the two systems. 
It is said that the basis of personnel structure under the position classi¬ 
fication system is the position while in the service concept it is the indi¬ 
vidual who has a rank personal to himself. By itself this statement is 
correct but it does not explicitly bring out the other characteristics of 
a service which we have analysed above and, therefore, gives a mistaken 
view of the service based personnel system. The issue is further con¬ 
fused by illustrating this system by the Indian Administrative Service 
treating it as a typical case which it is not. A conclusion sometimes 
drawn by critics that the service concept represents nothing better than 
dilettantism and a caste hierarchy and thus is the root cause of the ills 
of our personnel system, misses the basic elements of scientific per¬ 
sonnel management underlying it , The case of the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service is altogether on a different footing and, if looked upon 
from the functional angle, the cadi docs, as it should, include only such 
positions as require a special skill, a skill not necessarily definable in 
concrete terms, but about which, on the basis of long experience, it can 
be said that, given the basic intellectual calibre and academic attain¬ 
ment, it can be developed in individuals through a series of work-ex¬ 
periences. 

3*31 We have noted above that position classification tries to subs¬ 
titute personal judgment in measurement by objective criteria, but that 
does not mean that it always succeeds in doing so or that it is always 
possible to do so. The mere fact that a job, in this process, is broken 
into its constitutent parts does not necessarily mean that objectivity 
has been attained. For example, responsibility, initiative, tact, etc. 
which are abstract concepts and difficult to reduce to a physical scale, 
are important ingredients of a job specially at the higher levels. Thus, 
in the valuation process at those levels, though conceptually subjectivity 
is pushed away from the scene, it reappears in the form of measurement 
of certain individual attributes which depends on subjective assessment. 
We are of the view that there are certain levels and certain points where 
no mechanical criteria can be applied and the judgement of persons 
having long experience in the field is indispensable. Even in the United 
States after more than 25 years of experimentation, certain positions, for 
example, the entire Foreign Service, have been kept out of the position 
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classification scheme. It was again partly for this reason that the 
Hoover Commission made a strong plea for a superior service not bound 
by position classification but based on the career concept in which an 
individual carried with him his pay and status, no matter what position 
he occupied. The Task Force on Personnel and Civil Service while 
dealing with this subject observed: * 

“The Civil Service law and the civil service system, which have been 
built upon the law, are designed primarily for other purposes. 
Originating as a reaction against the spoils system, and 
adapted to the large-scale employment problem of 20th century 
government, the present civil service has not been well 
designed to provide professional administrators at the higher 
levels. The extension to higher posts of concepts and proce¬ 
dures which were designed for large numbers or standardized 
positions at lower levels has been awkward for both political 
executives and career administrators, because they disregard 
so completely both the personalities and the careers of indi¬ 
vidual men. Some new concepts policies, and procedures 
are needed which are designed specifically to supply career 
administrators at high levels. The Senior Civil Service and 
the executive development program proposed by the task- 
force are an effort to meet this need.” 

3*32 More recently the Royal Commission of Enquipr on the 
State Service in New Zealand considered the queston of ‘grading’ of su¬ 
perior positions and came to the conclusion that “proper grading cannot 
be determined solely by analysing the work content of the position, 
since position may be transformed by its occupant”, f ‘The more senior 
the post to be graded, the greater the emphasis that should be placed on 
the quality of the occupant rather than on the work of his position.’@ 
They, therefore, recommended that “grading in the Administrative 
Class while being related to the nature of the work to be done, should 
emphasise officer grading”.** 

3 • 33 Thus, the assertion that the most scientific personnel manage¬ 
ment system must consider each position an entity in itself and attempt 
on each occasion to match its specific requirements does not take into 
account the further refinements possible in this field through the in¬ 
troduction of the service concept. This is also a narrow interpretation 
of the scientific concept underlying position classification and job ana¬ 
lysis which by itself does not lead to “atomisation” of a personnel 


“Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch of the Government Task 
Force Report on Personnel and Civil Service, p. 50. 

fThe State Services in New Zealand, Report of the Royal Commission of Enquiry, 
p. 196. 

@ibid, p. 212. 

**ibid,p. 212. 
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structure. We do not, however, believe that it is possible to introduce 
the service concept in any soil and perhaps the practice as has develop¬ 
ed in the United States is more a result of their attempting to solve 
their own special problems of personnel in their own socio-economic 
situation than being integral to position classification. 

3'34 Viewed in this context, the whole question whether the per¬ 
sonnel structure should be atomised and each position treated as an 
entity for all purposes or be further grouped into cadres reduces itself 
to the problem of lateral entry into the various personnel structures. 
The question has to be tackled by each country keeping in view its own 
socio-economic situation; even for all sectors of public activity in the 
same country, different solutions have been found. We turn to con¬ 
sider this question in our own context. 

Lateral Entry 

3 * 35 It has often been suggested that the right personnel policy to 
follow—particularly in a democracy—is to recruit all personnel at the 
lowest levels and fill all higher positions by promotion on the basis of 
merit or seniority or some kind of combination of both. New Zealand 
is supposed to be an efficient example of this approach, whereas the 
United States represents the other extreme in which recruitment is made 
as and when needed from wherever possible. 

3 • 36 Personnel policy is an integral part of the administrative sys¬ 
tem which itself is related to the social, economic and cultural situation 
in the country. Most of the attributes of a given system are accultur- 
ed; only a few happen to be universal Therefore, this question has to 
be examined keeping in view (i) the requirements of innate qualities, 
skills and personal attributes of individuals; (ii) the institutional setting 
for personnel; and (iii) tbe socio-economic situation. 

3 ■ 37 Firstly, at different levels and for different functions, different 
kinds of skills and different degrees of intellectual ability are required. 
In case the skills required are institutionally produced, the minimum 
number of levels of entry will depend on the nature of this ‘production’, 
each entry point corresponding to the distinguishable levels of skill ‘pro¬ 
duction’ in the field, unless the organisation decides to be self-sufficient 
even in this respect ; this, however, is an expensive process and wasteful 
of resources. Within each level of this ‘skill hierarchy’ engendered 
institutionally an attempt to identify proficiency levels may be made, 
providing more entry points than the ‘skill hierarchies’. For example, 
in an engineering organisation, normally there would be three levels of 
entry corresponding to the present skill supply position, namely, (i) the 
unskilled level; (ii) the diploma level; and (iii) the degree level. But 
within each of these categories, distinction is made on the basis of general 
education and/or intellectual capacity. Better engineering graduates 
(presumably ) enter Class I and the not-so-good ones, Class II; better 
diploma holders may enter Class II and the not-so-good ones, Class III. 
With increasing training facilities for craftsmen, other entry points may 
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get established at lower levels. In organisations, where no institutional¬ 
ly trained skill is required, entry points may be determined on ad hoc 
considerations based, however, on long experience—and requirements 
like attainment in general education and intellectual and other qualities 
may be defined for entry at each level. Those entering at various levels 
are trained and developed to occupy positions in specified areas. 

3.38 Thus, the factors determining the points of entry in any or¬ 
ganisation are the skill market, the requirements of competence, innate 
intellectual capacity, personality traits and general education. Theo¬ 
retically speaking, there will be a unique combination of all these factors 
for any given position and the government must look for that combina¬ 
tion before manning each position. This is what, to some extent, hap¬ 
pens in the United States. But there are a number of other factors which 
determine the possibility or desirability of entry at every level and the 
most important amongst them are the institutional arrangements, both 
the existing and the theoretically feasible ones, for purposes of recruit¬ 
ment, promotion, etc. 

3.39 In the first instance, we note that competitive examinations 
have proved, on the whole, superior to most other methods of selection, 
all things considered, so far as .he measurement of intellectual ability 
is concerned. The same examinations have also been successfully used 
in assessing the degree of proficiency in the institutionally acquired skills 
of individuals; the classes or divisions awarded by the universities pro¬ 
vide only a first order comparison, so far as persons from different uni¬ 
versities are concerned. The written examinations, however, have 
severe limitations with regard to assessing the quality of experience 
gained or skills acquired by individuals during one’s working life as, by 
definition, these skills are not amenable to reduction to a common de¬ 
nominator, capable of being tested by a written examination. Re¬ 
liance in these cases, therefore, has to be placed on assessment in a per¬ 
sonal interview and record of work. The most important problem with 
regard to recruitment otherwise than through an examination is lack of 
objective and dependable techniques. This becomes all the more diffi¬ 
cult at the higher levels in view of limitations in precisely defining the job 
requirements. A high level of precision may so circumscribe the 
qualifications that many suitable persons may be left out; on the other 
hand, if they are too general, the field may become so variegated that 
no objective comparison is possible. Therefore, as the matter stands, 
points of entry should be limited, as far as practicable, only to levels 
where reasonably dependable and objective methods for entry can be 
employed. 

3.40 However, entry at one level for too wide a spectrum—the ex¬ 
treme example being New Zealand where one of the assumptions of 
Personnel Policy has been that most career officers would work their 
way up from the bottom*—will have to take into accbunt the imper¬ 
fect nature of promotion techniques. We cannot visualise a very 


Ibid., p. 211. 
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high degree of dependability for ensuring that the right persons are al¬ 
ways chosen for the right jobs. Union pressures always work for selec¬ 
tion by seniority as it is an unambiguous and objective standard; merit, 
though theoretically acknowledged as the best standard for promotion, 
is “rarely sufficiently transcendant to be so recognised by disappointed 
rivals”. 

3.41 Apart from this institutional inadequacy, we have also to 
note that the kind of the work a person does for a long time develops 
in him a certain outlook, which is often found to be inconsistent with 
the kind of outlook required in other work-situations. For example, 
those whose experience is limited to routine functions during the for¬ 
mative period of their life, would be severely diminished in the intellectual 
and emotional qualities needed for the formulation of bold and broad 
programms at the higher levels. They cannot become superior to the 
system in which they have grown. The tragedy is that when they 
emerge at the top, their personalities are so stunted that they are inca¬ 
pable of moving without complete assurance and are unwilling to incur 
risks. A healthy personnel system, therefore, can provide for only 
limited vertical movement. 

3.42 Lastly, in a developing society with a positive government, 
the number of complex problems requiring quick and competent un¬ 
derstanding on the one hand, and purposeful and imaginative action on 
the other, is much too large; such problems arise much too frequently, 
and urgent decisions are so often, required that dependence, at high 
levels, on men who have risen to thtse Levels merely by virtue of seniority 
would, in our view, be extremely unwise. It follows therefore, that late 
ral entry is necessary at various levels, though fair chances of promo¬ 
tion to recognisable talent from lower levels should certainly be assured. 

3.43 Coming to the socio-economic context, in a developing society 
“vertical skill differentiation” is more refined than in an advanced 
country. Skills for higher positions generally require longer prepara¬ 
tory periods. There is, therefore, a graded vertical specialisation in each 
group of activity. On the other hand, functional differentiation or “hori¬ 
zontal specialisation” is in an evolutionary stage. For example, 
in a secretariat organisation there will be some purely unskilled jobs 
at the lowest levels ; a series of groups of skilled jobs of typists, steno- 
typists, stenographers ; of routine clerks, assistants and a hierarchy of 
superior positions requiring different degrees of competence. So long as 
the supply of personnel for the lower jobs is in excess of demand and 
there is an overall shortage of highly skilled personnel—as is the case in 
developing economies—it would be wasteful if in the basic design of 
a personnel structure highly skilled personnel is supposed to perform 
less skilled functions as well. Considerations of cost also lead to the 
same conclusion. The difference between the remuneration of the 
‘higher’ and the ‘lower’ skills is much wider in a developing economy, 
making it more economical to recruit personnel at various levels. As 
society advances and the potential of a much larger proportion of indi¬ 
viduals is better developed, vertical specialisation and cost differentials 
narrow down. 
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3.44 The degree of homogeneity of the employment market in the 
economy is another important factor. To illustrate, in the Unit¬ 
ed States, big private corporations and big government departments 
are almost indistinguishable in basic essential characteristics. Neces¬ 
sary skills for various levels in both sectors can, therefore, be found with 
equal probability in either of them. Lateral movement between the 
two sectors becomes easy and natural. In a developing society, how¬ 
ever, the employment market is heterogeneous. For example, the 
large body of administrators required to manage the growing public 
sector does not just exist; even in the private sector they are in such a 
short supply as not to match even their own increasing needs. 
Most of the private units are small, limited in their scope, and there are 
organisational dissimilarities; certain skills, thus, do not exist outside. 
The government has, therefore, to develop necessary personnel by build¬ 
ing up viable cadres. 

3.45 Another characteristic of a developing society is that govern¬ 
ment service enjoys a higher status and, sometimes, even commands 
higher emoluments. Those who join government specially at the higher 
levels are reluctant to leave; this makes a policy of ‘fixed term’ appoint¬ 
ments impractical on any significant scale. Even between different tiers 
of government, pay and status differentials create personnel management 
problems, those who have arrived at the Centre are usually not willing 
to go back to their own parent departments where service conditions are 
not so attractive, thus, defeating the principle of tenure appointments. 
As against this, the average annual turnover in the United States is 
almost one in five and the personnel system can count on an even flow, 
both from, as well as to, the government sector. Perhaps, a necessary 
corollary to lateral entry is lateral exit at different levels but this is not 
possible on an appreciable scale because of the heterogeneous employ¬ 
ment market. In addition, the imperfect nature of selection techniques, 
specially for positions at the higher levels, may also be a factor; a few 
wrong selections of an ad hoe kind may cause demoralisation and dis¬ 
contentment in such a vast body of individuals that the consequent loss 
of efficiency may more than outbalance the gains of lateral entry. 

3.46 There are two more factors whose significance is not sufficiently 
realised. Firstly, in a developing economy the requirements, specially 
at the higher levels, keep on changing with such rapidity, compared to 
the working life of an average individual, that an attempt to achieve a 
one-one correspondence between the requirements and skills may really 
result in divergence between the two over a long period. Broad based 
cadres would appear to be the only answer. Secondly, the opportunities 
available to individuals for acquiring higher skills while working on the 
job also influence the desirable degree of, and set practical limits to, 
vertical mobility. For example, in some engineering organisations, 
unqualified technicians can work their way up by acquiring an Associate 
Membership of Institute of Engineers (A.M.I.E.), which is considered 
equivalent to a bachelor’s degree in Engineering. But similar facilities 
are not available to those working in scientific institutions. Similarly, 
at the lowest levels in the government hierarchy, although differences 
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in emoluments are not very much, there is no significant vertical mobility. 
This is partly because the knowledge of a foreign language is an essential 
pre-condition for entering Class III as also for any academic pursuits. 
Failure to get education early in life, therefore, permanently disqualifies 
many, inhibiting vertical mobility and necessitating lateral entry at even 
quite low levels. 

Conclusion 

3.47 The above discussion would show that in our situation, we 
cannot be dogmatic about unrestricted lateral entry at all levels in all 
professional groups nor can we afford to restrict entry at the very low 
levels. However, the same policy cannot be advocated for all sectors of 
government activity. What we need is a continuous appraisal of the 
system so that the personnel system is always in consonance with the 
state of the economy. In the traditional sector, the multiple lateral 
entry system at a small number of points appears to be adequate. In 
the new sector of science and technology, a larger number of entry points 
are in evidence. We recommend that, in those sectors of government 
activity where a homogeneous nation-wide employment market is in 
evidence, lateral entry at more points should be provided. We further 
recommend that in such cases the highest and the second highest posts 
in the department should not be included in the corresponding cadre. 
Such posts shoud be filled on the basis of open advertisement and recruit¬ 
ment; departmental officers should also be eligible to apply. It should 
be the duty of the Central Personnel Agency in the Central Government 
and the corresponding bodies in State Governments to determine from 
time to time which departments and specialities would fall in this category. 
An example of a speciality where these conditions hold good is the 
Medical profession and we understand that provision for appreciable 
lateral entry at many levels has beer. made. A homogeneous market 
means comparable opportunities in the public and the private sectors 
which may facilitate exit from, and entry into, the government sector. 
Lateral entry at more levels in such conditions will provide a wider base 
for selection. We hazard the hypothesis that, if 10 per cent of the indivi¬ 
duals entering an organisation every year are outstanding and if a govern¬ 
ment organisation begins to experience a turnover of more than 3 per 
cent of its annual intake, it should be sufficient indication that a drastic 
review of its personnel structure is called for. 

3.48 We thus reach the conclusion that the basic personnel structure 
as it obtains in India at present is sound. In our stage of economic deve¬ 
lopment, we think it necessary that we continue and, to some extent, 
strengthen the service concept with necessary adaptations where required. 
This is in fact being done, but not to the extent that it is desirable to do 
so. We feel that the service concept can be smoothly dovetailed into 
a system that has developed (or develops) a very high degree of precision 
in job evaluation. Given a full employment economy at a high level of 
productivity and a homogeneous skill market, perhaps, the service 
concept even in India may, in due course, give way to the position 
concept as it obtains in the United States. In some specialities this is 
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actually hapenning. However, for quite some time to come, government 
will have to largely depend on its own resources and build up various 
cadres which not only meet immediate needs but are also flexible enough 
to meet the ever-increasing and diverse demands of the complex socio¬ 
economic situation. 

3.49 In conclusion, we observe that cadre concepts developed for 
the superior services in India have also been applied to lower positions 
either completey or substantially. This extension of concepts and pro¬ 
cedures which were suited to higher positions have not proved successful 
in relation to the personnel problems of a large number of repetitive 
jobs requiring, more or less, measurable skills. There have also been 
pressures from employees for broadening the salary-band at each level 
resulting in longer scales grouping together more than one identifiable 
level of responsibility. There is also a mistaken tendency to think that the 
relatively smaller absolute differences in emolument levels at lower 
levels are inconsequential. They are no doubt small when compared 
with the absolute differences at the higher levels but are substantial in 
relation to the quantum of pay at the lower levels and represent a distinct 
change in the level of responsibility, skill requirements etc. Similarly 
we find, even in purely scientific and technical positions, service concepts 
have been applied although modern techniques can be usefully adopted 
for qualifying differences in responsibility, technical knowledge etc. 

3.50 We have elsewhere suggested that at lower levels, work measure¬ 
ment may be taken up. We recommend that alongside this process, the 
position classification concept should also be pressed into service as early 
as possible at those levels. We further recommend that as many categories 
as possible at higher levels where quantification is possible may also be 
gradually covered. 



II 

THE SERVICES 
(i) All India Services 

3.51 The nature and scope of the Central Services and the State* 
Services is self-evident but the All India Service is unique to India. At 
one time, there was an All India Service in practically every important 
branch of administration—general administration, police, engineering, 
forestry, medicine,etc. [Annexure 3(1)]. Between 1929and 1946, however, 
all but two of these services were wound up and at the time of Indepen¬ 
dence only the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police were left. 
In October 1946, it was decided to constitute the Indian Administrative 
Service and the Indian Police Service to replace those two old Services. 
Subsequently, decisions were taken to form All India Services in Engi¬ 
neering, Medicine, Forestry, Education and Agriculture. The initial 
constitution of the Indian Forest Service is nearing completion; the 
final shape of other All India Services is still to emerge. 

Indian Administrative Service 

3.52 The question of formation of a service to replace the Indian 
Civil Service came up for discussion early in 1946 itself because recruit¬ 
ment to the ICS was stopped after 1943; a further decision was taken 
by the then Government that no recruitment to that Service would be 
made because of the constitutional and political changes that were being 
considered or taking place. The Government took up in 1946 for the 
first time the question of constituting successor services to the ICS and 
IP. In a conference of premiers of all the provinces held in October, 
1946, it was decided after careful deliberation that “It is not only advi¬ 
sable but essential if we want to have an efficient service to have a Central 
Administrative Service in which we fix the strength as the provinces 
require them and we draw a certain number of officers at the Centre 
as we are doing at present.” Thir ‘Central Administrative Service’ was 
christened the Indian Administrative Service. It was to be on the model 
of the ICS. Sardar Patel indicated the views of the Interim Government 
on the desirability of having this arrangement in the following terms: 

“This will give experience to the personnel at the Centre leading to 
efficiency and administrative experience of the district which 
will give them an opportunity of contact with the people. They 
will thus keep themselves in touch with the situation in the 
country and their practical experience will be most useful to 
them. Besides, their coming to the Centre will give them a 
different experience and wider outlook in a larger sphere. A 
combination of these two experiences should make the 
Service more efficient. They will also serve as a liaison between 


5—1 A.R.C (ND)/67 
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the Provinces and the Government and introduce certain 
amount of freshness and vigour in the administration both 
of the Centre and the Provinces.”* 

3.52(a) Thus, the main considerations for the formation of the 
Indian Administrative Service can be stated as follows:— 

(i) to provide top administration personnel to the Central Govern¬ 

ment as well as to the State Governments; 

(ii) to provide opportunities to the Central administrative machi¬ 
nery for constant touch with realities and for contact with the 
people; 

(iii) to provide opportunities to the State administrative machinery 
for acquiring a wider outlook; 

(iv) to facilitate liaison between the Centre and the States; 

(v) to bring about uniformity in the standards of administration; 

(vi) to ensure that services are free from communal or party bias; 
and 

(vii) to ensure contentment and sense of security in the services. 

3.52(b) The question before us, therefore, is whether these original 
considerations for the formation of this Service still hold good and whether, 
in the light of experience gained during the last twenty years, there is a 
case for some basic changes. This becomes all the more important be¬ 
cause doubts have been raised about the role of the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service and suggestions have been made even to stop recruitment to 
this Service. It is said that those state posts which members of this service 
now occupy can be held by the respective state service officers, 
and the central posts by the officers of various central services. The re¬ 
quirements of interchange between the Centre and States can be met 
by a system of deputation of State Officers to the Centre on a ‘tenure’ 
basis. 

An Elite Service 

3.53 The first basic presumption in the constitution of the Indian 
Administrative Service is that there is need for a service to provide top 
administrative personnel to both the Central, as well as the State, Govern¬ 
ments. In other words, the need for an elite service was felt and met by 
the creation of this service. Whether this need should have been and 
should continue to be satisfied by the IAS is a question of detail which 
we will revert to at a later stage. In the first instance, it has to be examined 
whether there is any need for an elite service at all or not. 


•From Sardar Patel’s speech in the conference of the premiers of all provinces held 
in October 1946. 
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3.54 It would be no exaggeration to say that the world over the 
importance of building up a higher civil service has been recognised, 
though the exact mechanism for constituting this group in each case 
has been significantly different. The importance of an elite service flows 
from the fact that great differences may arise amongst administrative sys¬ 
tems depending on the composition of its top cadre of civil servants. 
For example, if the entire top civil service has to work its way up from 
the lowest rung in the hierarchy, the top administrative leadership 
would be of an entirely different complexion from what it would 
be if this group is recruited at a higher level. Even in the latter case, its 
outlook will depend to a large extent on the preference shown in the 
selection process, implicitly or explicitly, for particular kinds of educa¬ 
tional and social background. Moreover, the work experience itself 
of this group will shape the attitudes and personality of its members. 
The group constituting the higher civil service, to a large extent, represents 
the entire bureaucracy’s outlook and exerts influence far in excess of its 
numerical strength. It is not uncommon that other service groups are 
critical of their role and even the public may censure this cadre for a 
number of short-comings or for an ‘ivory tower’ attitude, yet there is 
no doubt that this group has a decisive formative influence on the 
bureaucracy as a whole and the characteristics of this top group become 
a model to all other groups at other levels. 

Elite in Other Countries 

3.55 The elite group, however, does not mean one and the same 
thing in all countries. At the one extreme, this group forms a self-con¬ 
tained career within the public services separately recruited and insulated 
both from below and from outside. England, France and Germany 
are examples of this category At the other extreme, higher positions 
may not form a distinct carreer group and may be filled entirely by pro¬ 
motion from lower groups in the ordinary course. The Swiss Civil 
Service is one such example. The United States Civil Service draws 
many of its top men from those entering at lower levels, although in 
recent years, university graduates are entering at the bottom of the 
middle levels in these services. 

3.56 Looking at some of the systems more closely, we find that the 
British system, which has influenced our system and was also influenced 
in its turn by the needs of governing India, has an administrative elite 
in the form of the Administrative Class which, by and large, provides 
personnel for all higher positions in Whitehall. The elite in France is 
exemplified by the Prefectoral Corps and other functional ‘Grand Corps’. 
This pattern resembles the Indian system to the extent that the top civil 
service has integrative functions to perform in territorial administrative 
units. The Prefect in France can be compared in many respects to the 
Collector in India. The system, however, is significantly different insofar 
as the highest positions in India are nearer the Political Executive as 
in the UK and the Indian Administrative Service provides personnel 
for most of those positions as also for all territorial general adminis¬ 
trative positions. 
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3.57 The French Model is of interest to developing nations specially 
because it has operated successfully during long periods of political 
instability and weakness. While the multi-party character of the French 
Parliament has prevented the growth of a strong Cabinet and, in turn, 
has resulted in the instability of republican governments, the stability 
provided by the administration, in general, and the Prefect, in particular, 
is of significance. 

3.58 In- Germany the higher Civil Service has long been a strong 
career service. Because of their concern for holding public administration 
to legally defined authority, juridical study is considered essential for 
them so that they are ‘inducted into both the spirit and mechanics of 
objectivity, into a manner of analysis and into the art of consistency 
and, thus, are able to deal with conflicting interests which is at the heart 
of public affairs.’* Not only is pre-entry legal knowledge necessary, 
but, even during the probationary period, the Civil Servant has to move 
about for three years from one place to another in the judiciary as well 
as in the administrative system. 

3.59 This system resembles the Indian system in one important 
aspect; although no prior knowledge of law is necessary to enter the 
Indian Admnistrative Service, a fair grounding in law is given to every 
officer during training and for about three io four years he has to function 
as a Magistrate gaining experience in marshalling of evidence, inter¬ 
pretation of rules and law etc. 

3.60 Of a country where there is no higher service as a distinct 
career group, the United States is generally referred to as an outstanding 
example. However, the merit system there has grown ‘from the bottom 
up’ and only gradually replaced what is known as the ‘spoils system’. 
Even now, a presidential change involves change of a large number of 
functionaries who, in our system or in most of the European systems, 
would form part of the permanent service structure. With the upward 
range of hierarchical levels covered by the civil service system, the need 
for a Senior Civil Service has been felt. The Task Force on Personnel 
and Civil Service appointed by the Hoover Commission visualised such 
a service consisting of persons who ‘should be given an appointment 
resembling that of a commissioned officer in the Armed Forces in that 
they would have status, rank, and salary as individuals, and could be 
employed flexibly in a number of authorised positions calling for high 
administrative talents. The primary objective is to have always at hand in 
the Government a designated group of highly qualified administrators 
whose competence, integrity, and faithfulness cannot reasonably be 
questioned; who will make it easier for political executives to discharge 
their responsibilities.’-!- As the corollaries of personal rank and status, 
an obligation on the part of senior civil servants to serve where needed 
most on the one hand and a substantial area of transferability in the 
Personnel Scheme on the other, were visualised. Some of the other 

•Fritz Morstein Marx: The Administrative State, p. 112. 

fCommission on Organisation of the Executive Branch of the Oovernment, op. cit. 
pp. 50-51. 
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desirable qualifications which, they thought, may not be insisted upon 
at the outset, but which could be attained after the proposed executive 
development programme was under way, are: “Experience in more than 
one charge, experience in both staff and line, operating work and ex¬ 
perience in both the departmental and field service.”* 

3.61 This concept resembles considerably the Indian concept of 
a senior service. It is significant to note that field agencies in a vast 
country bring up their own problems and the task force attempted to 
remedy ‘the discrimination against field services’ by providing an organio 
link below, a problem unknown to the British administrative system. 
The non-implementation of this recommendation, which Hoover consi¬ 
dered as the most important recommendation of his Commission, 
shows that historical forces are usually very strong and have their own 
compulsions. 

3.62 But in the recent examination of the State Services in New 
Zealand, the Royal Commission recommended a service modelled on 
the British Administrative Class. The Commission recognised the need 
of public servants ‘who co-ordinate and control the work of the various 
occupational classes within departments and who give the work central 
direction.’! 

3.63 The Royal Commission also considered the question of direct 
recruitment of an administrative elite but came to the conclusion that 
this was not practicable in New Zealand. According to them, the coun¬ 
try’s historical development manifest in the tradition of recruitment 
from below precluded it. They, therefore, preferred to strengthen the 
quality of recruitment to occupational classes and to adopt measures 
such as to quickly distinguish those who show administrative potential. 

3.64 Lastly, we would like to take note of an exception to this rule 
of an Elite Service in the socialist countries whose service structures we 
have not examined. The permanent base below the changing political 
leadership, provided in democratic countries in the form of a senior 
civil service, is substituted in these countries by the invisible party, 
permeating all strata in governmental and semi-governmental orgnisa- 
tions. ‘Although there are a few exceptions, managers generally cannot 
move up even to the plant director level without first becoming Communist 
Party Members.’! The analogy of these countries is likely to be misin¬ 
terpreted if this important point is not taken into account. 

3.65 To sum up, structurally and conceptually, the Indian Adminis¬ 
trative Service has many important elements common to a number of 
other senior civil services in the world. Briefly, the more important 
ones are that the Indian Administrative Service — 

(i) provides personnel for the bulk of permanent civil service posi¬ 
tions at the policy formulation levels just below the political 


*Ibid.,p. 55. 

fThe State Services in the New Zealand, Report of the Royal Commission of Inquiry 
p. 209. 

JDavid Granick, The Red Executive p. 35. 
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executive as in the UK and as proposed in New Zealand and 
as was conceived by the Hoover Commission in the United 
States; 

(ii) mans the field positions as in the French Prefectoral system; 

(iii) provides a link between the field and the secretariat and bet¬ 
ween line and staff positions as conceived by the Hoover Com¬ 
mission for United States; and 

(iv) inculcates, through training and work experience, a judicial 
background in its members as in the German Civil Service. 

The above discussion also clearly brings out the fact that the social and 
economic context, the administrative system as a whole and historical 
factors determine the kind of senior civil service that a country has. 


Other Considerations 
3.66 

(ii) To provide opportunities to the Central administrative machinery 
for constant touch with the realities and for contact with the 
people. 

One extreme view sometimes put forward is that administrative experience 
at the district level is irrelevant at the policy formulation levels because 
(i) the people’s representatives in the democratic context provide the link 
between the machinery of government and the people; and (ii) in view 
of the complexity of the emerging administrative needs, ‘officers of 
considerable experience of the working of the machinery of the Govern¬ 
ment of India as a whole would be needed’ 


3.67 Personnel needs and requirements, no doubt, are continuously 
changin g and a dynamic personnel policy is necessary, but, with Govern¬ 
ment stepping into a very large area of welfare administration and the 
ultimate objective of every governmental activity being the furtherance 
and amelioration of the conditions of the vast majority of our popula¬ 
tion, who live and will continue to live in villages, those at the policy 
formulation levels require to be in constant touch with the realities of 
life in the field. Pandit Nehru, as late as 1960, said in one of his addresses: 

“Inevitably administration, of course parts of it, especially in secre¬ 
tariats and the like—is apt to become cut off from the human 
side. It is not cut off if you are a District Magistrate; you have 
to deal with the human side all the time in a dynamic and 
moving society where you have to move and move along with 
masses of people, it is very important to have the human 
approach” ;* 


*The Indian Journal of Public Administration Vol. VI, p. 336-37. 
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and he concluded: “ I do not know how any school can teach the 
human approach”. Nor can this approach be inculcated by indoctrina¬ 
tion and, certainly, an examination will not help us in discovering whe¬ 
ther a person is capable of such an approach or not. Personal work- 
experience appears to be the only answer and, in this context, it seems 
vital that officials, some of whom may later rise to policy formulation 
levels, be sent out, in the formative stages of their careers, to work in 
positions which bring them into living contact with all aspects of a 
common man’s every-day life. Impressions gathered during this period 
arising from direct experience rather than out of intellectual curiosity 
or through some sort of a study tour, which will guide their sensitivities 
throughout their lives and give a realistic touch to the thinking and policy 
formulation at the highest levels, are of immense value. 

3.68 This is all the more necessary because of the growing distance 
between the rich and the poor, the city and the village. We will be suggest¬ 
ing the strengthening of the base of recruitment elsewhere. Suffice it to 
note here that services in most of the countries come from the upper 
middle classes and in the context of a hardening of the dualistic character 
of the social structure, built-in methods to counter the adverse effects 
arising from this phenomenon have to be incorporated in service struc¬ 
tures themselves. It would be an ideal situation if all those joining govern¬ 
ments were made to have such experience, but it may be operationally 
impracticable because of the large numbers involved and the variety of 
specialisations. A selective approach, therefore, is necessary. 

3.69 Although it is true that '.he people’s representatives do form 
a link between the administration and the people, the role of bureaucracy 
cannot be belittled in policy formulation. We will be referring to this 
point in greater detail in the chapter on the Political Executive. We 
simply note here that those working at the policy formulation levels 
and even those further down below in the hierarchy profoundly influence 
not only the way how a policy is executed but also how actually it is 
formulated. 

3.70 The new image of a district officer is more that of a leader of 
a team of development officers than merely that of a regulator of law and 
order. With the inauguration of panchayati raj a new functionary—the 
Chief Executive Officer of Zila Parishad—has appeared on the scene 
who is the adviser to the political leadership at that level. In essence, 
the Minister-Secretary relationship at the Central and State levels, the 
Chairman-Chief Executive Officer relationship at Zilla Parishad level, 
the Pradhan-Anchal Adhikari at the panchayat samiti level and the 
Sarpanch-Secretary at Panchayat level are basically the same. The district, 
therefore, in addition to being the point where the field begins, is 
a miniature, self-contained administrative entity. The chief representative 
of government who became the Chief co-ordinator of developmental func¬ 
tions in the transitional phase, is now coming to be the Chief Adviser to 
the political leadership. We think that, in the case of the IAS, the new 
contacts will considerably reduce the ambivalence of a situation in which, 
in the higher tiers, they served as Advisers but, at the district level, were 
administrators. The officers in this cadre will henceforth work as policy- 
formulators to the political leadership at all the three levels. Policy 
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formulation, however, will not be completely divorced from execution; the 
lower the tier of government and the nearer the position to the field, the 
higher will be the direct executive content. What we wish to stress is that, 
in the new context, initiation of the members of the higher civil service 
into the policy formulation process starts much earlier in their careers. 
A common Civil Service, below the political leadership permeating all 
the three tiers of government, thus provides a uniform administrative 
base, an easy communication system without problems of distorted 
perception and allows for the natural development of personnel at the 
higher levels. 

3.71 (iii) To provide opportunities to the State administrative 
machinery for acquiring a wider outlook. 

(iv) To facilitate liaison between the Centre and the States. 

Theoretically, there is no difficulty in visualising two completely insulated 
headquarters organisations, one at the Central level, the other at the 
State level. However, for the smooth functioning of the administrative 
machinery, it is necessary that those working in States be familiar with 
the processes as they obtain in the Central Government. They should 
have first-hand experience of working at a higher level for appreciating 
various proposals not only in a narrow context but in the wider context 
of the entire national economy. Similarly, those operating the machinery 
at the Centre must also be fully conversant with the State Governments’ 
Views. Here, again, knowledge through work-experience is important 
rather than theoretical knowledge or knowledge gained in an observa¬ 
tional tour. We, therefore, consider that an organic administrative link 
in our system is necessary between the three tiers of government viz., 
the Centre, the States and the Districts. In the context of the new situation 
in which the system of communication at the political level through a 
common political party is breaking down with the emergence of govern¬ 
ments and administrations with different political shades in the country, 
a common administrative link for an uninterrupted exchange of infor¬ 
mation and experience of understanding among the different tiers of 
government appears to be all the more necessary. 

3.72 (v) to bring about uniformity in the standards of admini¬ 

stration; 

(vi) to ensure that services are free from communal or party bias; 
and 

(vii) to ensure contentment and a sense of security in the services. 

These considerations are as vital now, if not more vital than, when the 
question of All India Services was first taken up. We consider that the 
pattern of control over the services as developed during the last two 
decades meets our requirements satisfactorily. The services working 
under State Administration have to be fully responsible to those ad¬ 
ministrations, though the final control, as distinguished from opera¬ 
tional and detailed control, should continue to vest in the Centre as at 
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present. We do not consider that any further intensification of central 
control of these services is necessary. The new challenge thrown to the 
relationship between the political leadership and the civil services is, 
in the last analysis, another facet of the perpetual problem of human 
adjustment. Healthy relationships have to develop on the basis of mutual 
understanding and the present frame provides the right mixture of 
authority of the States and independence of All India Services for that 
development. 

Conclusion 

3.73 Thus, not only do the original considerations for which the 
Indian Administrative Service was set up in the beginning hold good even 
today but they apply with even greater force in some respects. There are 
also some additional reasons like the emergence of a new tier of repre¬ 
sentative government which makes it necessary that a service structure 
like the Indian Administrative Service should continue for the foreseeable 
future. 

Indian Police Service 

3.74 The only other A!? India Service which has constitutional 
genesis is the Indian Police Service. There is no controversy worth the 
name about the role and composition of this service and we support its 
continuance in the present form. We would, however, like to draw 
attention to one recent development needing attention. A number of 
special Police forces directly under the Central Government like the 
Border Security Force, the Central Reserve Police, the Railway Protec¬ 
tion Force or the proposed Central Industrial Security Force are slowly 
adding a new dimension to the problems of this service. These new units 
are not territorial in character like the traditional police force and may 
introduce a different concept in the basic composition of the Indian Police 
Service. We have not examined this problem because of lack of time. 
We would only urge that government should examine the problem of 
manning the superior positions in these Forces keeping in view the All 
India character of the Indian Police Seryice. We understand that the 
superior positions so far are being manned, as they should be, on a 
deputation basis from the Indian Police Service officers. However, 
there is direct recruitment at levels corresponding to Deputy Supdts. 
of Police also. Early enough there is bound to be a pressing demand for 
more and more higher positions from those recruited directly and it is 
time that a personnel policy for higher positions is drawn up on a long 
term basis; a hastily drawn personnel policy at the last moment may 
not be in the interest of the new organisations. 

Alt India Services in other Fields 

3.75 The constitution of three new Services—the Indian Forest Ser¬ 
vice, the Indian Service of Engineers and the Indian Medical Service— 
has been agreed to by Parliament and the Indian Forest Service has 
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entered the stage of actual constitution. Constitution of two more ser¬ 
vices—the Indian Educational Service and the Indian Agricultural Ser¬ 
vice—is under active consideration of government. Many of the grounds 
reviewed by us for the constitution of the IAS and the IPS will hold good 
in other fields as well. Although opinion on the necessity of such services 
is varied, we are of the view that the formation of All India Services is 
definitely in the interest of the country as a whole. That they are a 
cementing force of some importance and further that they are likely 
to be less subject to domination by political or other local pressure groups, 
are important considerations in themselves; apart therefrom, the 
decisive consideration from our point of view is that these are pools 
of national talent recruited, trained and developed on a uniform basis, 
and owing to the fact that posts in the relevant fields at high-levels, both 
at the Centre and in the States, will be held by them, they are likely to 
ensure not only a fair amount of competence, but also a variety of field 
experience which, in our view, it is important that policy formulation 
should be backed by. 

3.76 Having thus expressed our unqualified support for the con¬ 
stitution of All India Services in as many fields as possible, we would 
like to put on record that the decision to constitute a service must be 
taken after full consideration of its feasibility and of the operational 
side of cadre management. It appears that a decision to form some of 
these services may not have been backed by a full examination of the 
problem; some witnesses before us have expressed doubts about some 
services. We shall therefore draw attention to some of the possible 
pitfalls and recommend that government should examine each proposal 
in the light of these observations before taking further steps. 

3.76a (i) The prototype for the constitution of a new All India Ser¬ 
vice is generally the IAS. It is presumed that simply by the creation of 
an all India Service all the structural characteristics of the IAS can be 
automatically expected in its structure as well. To some extent, this is 
deceptive insofar as:— 

(a) the internal structure of the IAS, as it is, cannot be duplicate^ 
in any unifunctional service because the proportion of higher 
posts to the basic level of entry is bound to be much smaller 
in any such cadre; and 

(b) the proportion of positions at the Centre in any other service 
having no corresponding functional department in the Central 
Government is bound to be much smaller than in the IAS. 

3.77 (ii) The suitability of the IAS structure, which may be ideal 
for a purely administrative service, is taken for granted at least, in 
principle, for all other services. But in fact that structure may not be 
suitable at all for services with, in addition, other functional components 
like research, teaching, or extension. 

3.78 (iii) Sometimes factors not an integral part of the concept of 
an All India Service may be over-stressed and the real points and issues 
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may not be examined. For example: (a) a statement like “nothing 
short of forming an All India Agricultural Service with the scales of 
pay and prospects at par with the IAS would raise the morale and 
efficiency of the Agricultural Services and thereby attract equally sui¬ 
table material for manning the service and bringing about uniformity of 
standards”,* gives the impression that a remuneration pattern is an 
integral part of the All India Service concept. In fact it is not so. An 
extreme view can be taken that these objectives can be attained by per¬ 
suading State Governments to have comparable grades in an appro¬ 
priate service, if necessary by subsidising those branches from the Centre 
on the pattern of grants from the University Grants Commission in 
the case of the teaching profession, (b) Similarly, although All India 
Services are a cementing force, we do not think that the national inte¬ 
gration aspect should always be considered decisive. 

3.79(iv) The fact that there was an All India Service sometime back 
in many of the special fields is also overstressed. The figures given by 
us in Annexure 3(1) show that the dimensions of the problem have com¬ 
pletely altered. The new requirements in many fields are hardly compara- 
able. With growing specialisation, the structural complexity has also 
increased manifold in most of these cases. A structure that could meet 
the limited requirements in the simple situation of the early 20th century 
cannot, ipso facto, be taken as suitable for the requirement of a deve¬ 
loping economy committed to the establishment of a welfare State. 

3.80 Some other problems: 

(i) In all the proposed All India Services, except the Indian Forest 
Service, teaching, research and administration will have to be distinct 
areas of activity, if one or more of them are not expressly excluded. In 
addition, the Indian Service of Engineers and Indian Agricultural Ser¬ 
vice may also be charged with the direct execution of certain programmes 
including extension in the case of the Indian Agricultural Service. There 
are some special problems connected with personnel management in 
the field of research which need attention . 

(a) recruitment techniques for research posts have to be flexible 
and normal methods of recruitment to administrative services 
may be unsuitable; 

(b) there is a trend towards greater specialisation, particularly 
at the middle and higher middle levels, resulting in considerable 
difficulty in the interchange of personnel at those levels; 

(c) seniority cannot be given much weight for promotion; 

(d) in case of scientific posts it is necessary that they should be filled 
only when suitably qualified scientists are available; promotions 
should not be withheld if posts are not available; 

(e) scientific research activity in India, as also in other countries, 
has grown round individuals and institutions. Even normal 
changes, so common to service management, are likely to disrupt 
the healthy growth of such institutions and research. * 

‘Report of the Agricultural Administration Committee, October 1958, p. 18-19. 
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3.81 One of the solutions of these difficulties would be to separate 
administration from research. The real question, therefore, turns out 
to be whether in each specific case a dichotomy between research-teaching 
and administration is really possible. 

3.82 Administration in technical organisations falls in two broad 
categories, viz., (i) administration of a routine nature which is common 
to all services; and (ii) administration which requires intimate knowledge 
of the field concerned. The latter involves drawing up programmes, 
initiation of new lines of work, modification and curtailment of less 
promising lines of work and selection of scientific personnel for specific 
tasks. This aspect of administration is much more important and requires 
leadership which can be provided only by a person who is fully alive to 
the latest developments in the concerned field. Therefore, one opinion, 
with which we agree, is that it is neither feasible nor desirable to divide 
all posts in these departments into administrative and non-administrative 
categories. 

3.83 If this view is taken and it is agreed that research cannot be 
divorced from administration, the whole battery of questions raised 
in the preceding para will have to be examined and whether the pre¬ 
requisites for the sound administration of scientific departments are 
present carefully determined. 

3.84 Even if it is considered possible to restrict the area of activity 
of All India Services mainly to administration, questions will arise about 
the relationship of administration with research and teaching organisa¬ 
tions and about the extent of cross movement between different activities, 
its desirability and exact mechanics, if administration in each of these 
fields is such a specialised function as to call for an All India Service, 
will it not create the same tensions between the ‘administrative elite’ 
in those specialities and the operating units as is the case now between 
the administrative services and the specialist organisations? 

3.85(H) Another basic question is whether in some of these fields 
it is at all possible to have a cadre structure. The concept of a cadre 
structure can, no doubt, be suitably adapted to new needs but there are 
limits beyond which this is not possible. We consider that at least there 
are two important pre-requisites for constituting a service: 

(a) the cadres should be of a sufficiently big size to be operationally 
viable; and 

(b) there should be sufficient interchangeability between different 
positions so that officers belonging to a particular grade can 
be easily posted to different positions. 

3.86 In many cases, the number of speciaUsations has become so 
large that the very concept of a cadre structure may not be suitable. 
Persistent trouble in the Central Health Service and the almost unending 
process of initial constitution spread over more than five years points 
in this direction. If this is so in the case of a small central service, the 
problems of an All India Service will be even more difficult. 
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3.87 We have dealt at great length with the dangers of over-simpli¬ 
fication and of making some basic presumptions not necessarily valid. 
There is a real danger of attempting to find easy solutions to complicated 
problems and then wishing for the best. We have elsewhere referred to 
the fact that an initially wrong personnel policy may be fatal to an or¬ 
ganisation or activity. Personnel management problems in the scienti¬ 
fic and technical fields in a vast country of our size are very intricate 
and it would be naive to think that the formation of an All India Service 
by itself will be a solution of all those problems. The basic questions 
discussed above should not be left half considered or left to be considered 
at a later stage. They should, in fact, be thrashed out before the concep¬ 
tion of a service itself, as there will be no other time when an objective 
assessment of the situation may be possible. Given good intentions and 
good will, every system can be worked, but every system has some 
necessary concomitants and it may be difficult to free oneself from those 
compulsions once a scheme has been put into operation. In some cases, 
the service concept itself may, particularly, over-stress some of the points 
like interchangeability, promotion by seniority, etc., to a point where the 
basic personnel management principles in the concerned fields may be 
vitiated. We are of the view that there are some fields where structures 
have to be more position-oriented than in a well-organised service 
structure. 

Rule for allotment to States of All India Service Officers 

3.88 The objective of promoting national integration has been 
sought to be achieved partly by requiring not more than 50% of vacancies 
in any State to be filled by officer: belonging to that State. We find that 
although there is more than the stipulated inter State mobility, there 
is significantly much smaller interchange between the five regions. An 
analysis of State-allotment for 1961-65 on a regional basis [Annexure 
3(2) ] shows that in the IAS 85% of the vacancies in the southern region 
went to candidates belonging to that region. The corresponding figures 
for the eastern region and the northern region are 72% and 60% 
respectively. If northern and central regions are clubbed together, about 
73 % candidates belonging to these regions were accommodated in these 
two regions. Only the Western region, which contributed only 26 officers 
for the IAS during this period and had 92 vacancies in all, got back 
in the region 17 candidates (18.5 per cent). It appears that if the im¬ 
balances in the contribution of each region were not as wide as they are, 
the allocation could have been still more region-based. A similar pattern 
is evident in the allocation of Indian Police Service candidates [Annexure 
3(3)]. 

3.89 There is also a complaint that some of the less developed 
States are not getting a due share of the candidates securing higher posi¬ 
tions. We understand that the Home Ministry is examining the question 
of an even distribution of officers in different States from different 
percentile groups in the merit list. This is a welcome suggestion and we 
commend it. Further with a view to bringing about the interchange 
of personnel between different regions,, which is the real intention behind 
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the State-allotment rule, we recommend that a further condition should 
be introduced that no more than 50% of vacancies in any zone should 
go to candidates from that zone. 

(ii) The Central Services 

3.90 We have already described the structure of services as it obtains 
in various departments. Central Services are functional in character and 
each cadre usually serves one department. In accordance with our general 
thesis on personnel policy, we suggest that, with the emergence of 
identifiable groups of positions in any field or speciality, service cadres, 
where viable, should be formed. The question of viability will be taken 
up in the following chapter. Suffice it to say here that a cadre should 
neither be too small nor too large. We would specially like to warn against 
too small a cadre. Pressures begin to develop in an organisation even 
before there is sufficient justification for constituting a service. There 
are cases where only a few posts, sometimes less than even 25, have been 
deemed sufficient to form a service. Such small service cadres are, more 
likely than not, constituted without full examination of feasibility etc. 
However, as time passes there is disillusionment which again gives rise 
to pressures either for expansion of the cadre or for its amalgamation 
with some other cadres. For example, a proposal has reached an advanced 
stage of consideration for the amalgamation of the Indian Frontier 
Adminis trative Service with the Indian Administrative Service on the 
ground that there are insufficient promotion opportunities in that ser¬ 
vice, the total cadre strength being only seventy five. The Military Lands 
and Cantonment Service, Class I, has a cadre strength of 79 and their 
Association feel that the service should be amalgamated with the 
Indian Administrative Service. The practical implication of our dis¬ 
cussion is that professional specialisation should be allowed to develop 
within an existing cadre till such time as there is a distinct possibility 
of forming a viable personnel unit in the form of a service for that pro¬ 
fessional group. As far as possible, persons from existing services work¬ 
ing in those specialities should be seconded to the new service so that 
steep promotions are avoided and new units start on a sound base. The 
secondment of officers of the ICS to the Indian Foreign Service in the 
beg inning is one such example. 

3.91 Small cadres should be specially avoided in regulatory de¬ 
partments. There should be fair amount of turn-over in key positions 
in these departments so that vested interests and unhealthy alliances 
are not created and, further, so that good chances become available 
at intervals for cleaning up the administration with change in the in¬ 
cumbency at least at higher levels. These conditions are not satisfied if 
there is a very small cadre. In cases such services are formed for other 
pressing reasons, the position of heads and joint heads of departments 
should not be included in the cadre. For example, there is a move for 
the constitution of an Indian Trade Service in the Ministry of Commerce 
and there are only 10 positions in this Service equivalent to the level 
of Deputy Secretary. Although there is a provision for 50 per cent 
deputation from outside, in such a small cadre pressures against 
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bringing in outsiders are likely to arise. Early enough, arguments for 
additional higher positions, as now advanced by the other services 
which do not have a ‘sufficient’ number of higher positions, will be 
advanced in this case as well. Already, as a result of re-organisation, 
a number of positions are proposed to be upgraded and this is only the 
beginning of the whole process. We consider it necessary that there be 
full consideration of all these points before taking a decision on the 
constitution of such services. 


3.92 Another general point about the central services is the anoma¬ 
lous position of Class II, It appears that the problem of this Class has 
been tackled on an ad hoc basis and no general principles of personnel 
policy with regard to these officers appear to have been formulated. In 
many departments, Class II posts are reserved for promotees in Class 
III and Class II, who in their turn, get a proportion of posts in Class I. 
In these departments there does not appear to be any conflict of interest 
between different groups of personnel. However, there are a number of 
departments where direct entry is made to Class II as well as to junior 
Class I and it is said that these positions—standard Class II (scale Rs. 
350—900) and junior Class I (scale Rs. 400—950) are distinguishable 
in terms of actual responsibility. The two Pay Commissions considered 
the question of Class II services and favoured retention of these two 
levels in the salary structure. We, however have not been able to agree 
with them on this point. 

3.93 A distinction between these two scales would have been 
understandable if those recruited directly at Class I level held those posts 
for the limited purpose of training and for equipping themselves for 
higher responsibilities. But we And that a number of services are not 
structurally so designed as to allow those recruited at junior Class I to 
move, as a matter of course, to senior Class I. The Second Pay Com¬ 
mission itself observed that the junior grade, in many engineering 
services, is “the main ‘career’ grade”, and “officers in the junior scale 
are not assured of regular promotion to the posts of executive engineers 
in the same way as in other Class I Services”.* This is the position in 
most of the non-technical services as well. Therefore the real question 
is whether there is a necessity for two parallel career grades with a 
mean difference of only about 7 per cent. Even if it is necessary, the 
question is whether it is at all possible to make such a fine distinction 
in the levels of responsibility and prescribe significantly different quali¬ 
fications for these levels. Literature on personnel management and 
practices in other countries clearly rule this out. In advertisements of the 
Union Public Service Commission, sometimes there is no difference in 
qualifications and experience for these two grades and, if there is, it is 
very minor—for example, a fine distinction is attempted to be drawn 
by prescribing a basic degree plus two years’ experence in the case of 


♦Commission of Enquiry on Emoluments and Conditions of Service of Central 
Government Employees, 1957-58, p. 169 
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Class II and a basic degree plus three years’ experience in the case of 
junior Class I. In recruiting a person for a career grade, that is, an 
average of 30 years’ service, this distinction is inconsequential. 
The only alternative, therefore, is that the services should be restructured 
as follows: 

(i) if there is no distinct level of responsibility between Class II 

and Sr. Class 1 the junior Class I positions should be abolished 
and a distinct training grade created; or 

(ii) if there is one more identifiable level of responsibility between 
these levels which clearly is the case in view of the big difference 
between the two scales, three distinct grades should be estab¬ 
lished, with reasonable differences in emoluments. 

We are, however, against having a grade only for training purposes as 
it results in unnecessary confusion. Recruits selected for higher jobs 
should be placed in a lower scale during the training period on the 
specific understanding that they will move up one or two levels, as the 
case may be, after a stipulated time subject to some conditions being 
satisfied. 

Central Secretariat Services 

3.94 The following services have been organised to man secretariat 
positions in the Government of India: 

(i) the Central Secretariat Service; 

(ii) the Central Secretariat Clerical Service; and 

(iii) the Central Secretariat Stenographers Service. 

Besides these, there are some supporting services, quasi-services and 
isolated posts to provide the various ancillary skills ranging from Statis¬ 
tical Assistants to Accountants and Store-keepers. In many cases, an 
attempt is made to meet the needs for these different skills from one of the 
above services. It is with reference to most of these positions that our 
earlier observations regarding the concept of position classification in 
personnel management are specially important. We consider that repeti¬ 
tive functions performed at the lower levels can be classed into func¬ 
tional groups. Also at these levels, the number of employees is very 
large and providing promotion avenues becomes a difficult problem. 
Tnis is sometimes done by ad hoc measures like increasing higher posi¬ 
tions or upgrading the lower ones. Such steps do not solve the problem, 
they only postpone the issue. In this connection, the decision of the 
Second Pay Commission to amalgamate Grade II and Grade III posts 
of Superintendents in the Central Secretariat is noteworthy. This step 
made those who were frozen at the maximum of the lower grade happy 
for some time but this cadre is again facing the problem of incentives 
and pressure is being exerted for the creation of higher positions and for 
a larger share for this group in them. Similar may be the result if the 
persistent demand for abolishing the posts of UDCs, which is an inter¬ 
mediate position, between the LDC and the Assistant, is accepted. 
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What is, therefore, necessary is that positions are properly evaluated 
and more scales are introduced so that the system makes it possible to 
spot the brighter ones early and move them up quickly and thus build- 
in incentives in the structure itself. In the present structure, for example, 
there is no level between Assistants (Rs. 210—530) and Section Officer 
(Rs. 356—900), although the differential of pay at the maximum point 
is of the order of 70 per cent. The net result is that some persons occupying 
intermediary positions are either being overpaid if they are in SO’s grade 
or being underpaid if they are in Assistant’s grade. From this angle 
the amalgamation of the two grades of Section Officer was a step in the 
wrong direction. We, therefore, recommend that in the secretariat more 
levels of responsibility between LDC and SOs should be distinguished 
and structures suitably changed. 

3.95 In cases where skills are measurable, a policy of recognising 
different levels of skills and paying for them should be adopted. We 
shall illustrate this principle by considering the very numerous class 
of typists. Whenever a typist increases his speed to a normal level 
of 40 w.p.m., he should be straight-away granted a special pay of, say, 
Rs. 15.00 p.m. and so on for every improvement of 10 w.p.m. in his 
speed. The maximum special pay may be Rs. 60.00. In other words, 
this opens up the possibility that, by increasing his own efficiency, 
a typist at his own level can retire at Rs. 240.00 p.m. rather than at 
Rs. 180.00 p.m. as at present. Many good intentions in government 
get malformed in the course of implementation and the final result 
is very often hardly comparable with what was originally intended. 
This appears to have happened with the institution of over-time allo¬ 
wance. It should, however, be possible to devise suitable measures for 
preventing any abuse of this approach. Thus, annual tests could be 
held to ensure that proficiency continues to be maintained. Further, 
the supervising officer can have the authority to check a particular person’s 
speed at any time at his discretion. And, last, the present practice of 
standard out-turns can be suitably altered to incorporate different levels 
of typing speed. In any case, we find no justification for a system in 
which a person who starts with a speed of 30 w.p.m. is more or less 
assumed to do no better than continue at that level for the rest of his 
service. We understand that the overtime provisions have been, to 
some extent, misused by assigning to a typist a notional number of 
hours of work obtained by dividing his total output by the standard 
out-turn and paying him overtime, even though he may actually have 
finished the work in normal hours. There is no need for our having 
to close our eyes to such subterfuges. A straight forward approach 
in which efficiency is recognised and rewarded would, in our view, be 
much better from many points of view. 

3.96 The other important point that we wish to emphasise is that 
supporting services should stay as supporting services and procedures 
or practices should not, as a matter of course, provide for promotion 
to levels or positions for which they were never intended. A clerk 
becoming an Assistant and, in due course, ending up as a Deputy Secre¬ 
tary is some thing which no personnel policy can really envisage as 
6-1 A.R.C.(ND) 67 
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normal or desirable. We agree, that, even among clerks, there would 
be able men and we, therefore, would most readily agree that there be, 
say, two grades in the Clerical Service itself and also possibilities of 
promotion to supervisory levels connected with jobs like supervising 
the typists’ pool, supervising stationery issues and organising stationery 
supplies etc. Slightly higher pay scales could also be provided for these 
levels. Further, for outstanding men, who are really misfits at these 
levels, special opportunities should be provided for proving themselves 
and for moving upwards. 

3.97 Lastly, we would like to take note of the decentralisation 
scheme of the lower two grades of the Central Secretariat Service. To 
start with in all the grades of the Central Secretariat Service there was 
a single cadre for the entire Central Government secretariat. The 
Ministry of Home Affairs have now divided the two lower grades— 
Assistants and Section Officers—of this service for operational reasons in¬ 
to ministry-wise cadres—though for the purposes of promotion to Grade 
I of the Central Secretariat Service, the field of choice consists of all 
officers in the Section Officers’ grade in all sub-cadres. It is said that 
this had led to unequal chances of promotion for Assistants to the Sec¬ 
tion Officers’ grade. We have stressed elsewhere the point that ari¬ 
thmetical equality in promotions is impossible and the main considera¬ 
tion in cadre management has to be the dictates of organisational need. 
We consider that the ministry-wise sub-division of the service is a step 
in the right direction. However, the varying sizes of different ministries 
may be taken into account in constituting these sub-cadres instead of 
applying the rule of thumb of “one ministry, one cadre”. For the 
purposes of managing the Central Secretariat Service, the ministries 
should be so grouped as to make these sub-cadres comparable in size. 
The grouping should be on a functional basis, ministries basically 
concerned with similar functions being grouped together. 

Interchange between Central and State Services 

3.98 There is quite often some interchange of personnel as between 
States and the Centre in the same departments. This interchange is, 
however, not organised and systematic and the personnel flow is 
usually ad hoc either on a deputation basis, or, in rare cases, through 
normal course of recruitment,' through the UPSC when direct recruit¬ 
ment is held for some categories of posts. It seems to us that the tim e 
has come for a systematic review of these personnel flows. 

3.99 We are of the view that wherever possible, Central cadre 
should provide for a fair share of recruitment from personnel serving 
in State cadres in corresponding specialities. At the present moment, the 
levels to which even very able men in the States can rise, even though 
the highest available in the States, are really not comparable in terms 
of emoluments, prestige and status with those obtaining at the Centre. 
This is so because, on the one hand, State resources are limited and, 
no the other, the volume of departmental responsibility does not admit 
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of the provision of a reasonable number of top level posts comparable 
to such posts at the Centre. It can be argued that the logical effect 
of our recommendation can only be the ultimate creation of an All 
India Service. We would certainly welcome any such development 
but there is an intermediate stage between an All India Service at the 
one extreme and completely isolated Central and State cadres on the 
other. In this intermediate stage, Central cadres would provide for 
appropriate shares of recruitment from State cadres resulting in the 
final placement of such selected personnel in the Central cadres (meaning 
technically thereby the termination of their liens in the State cadres 
with, of course, their services being duly counted for the determination 
of seniority, pay, etc. at the Centre). In some Central Services, owing 
to rapid expansion, a tendency has been afoot, for some time, to promote 
relatively inexperienced personnel without tapping the considerable 
talent that the corresponding State departments contain. The very 
much better prospects that this possibility opens up will definitely improve 
the quality of the entrant into the corresponding State cadres. We 
will have occasion, elsewhere in the report, to observe that, in public 
administration, the rich {i.e., the Centre) has been becoming richer 
and the poor {i.e., the States) have been becoming poorer for the last 
10—15 years. The measure that we have just suggested would go some 
way towards the narrowing of this disparity. 

We, therefore, recommend that : 

(i) A review of recruitment rules of those Central Services which 
have a functional counterpart in States should be immediately 
undertaken ; and 

(ii) Provision for lateral entry, if necessary, at levels higher 
than the lowest entry points may be made indicating also the 
appropriate selection method in each case. 

(iii) State Services 

3.100 The problems of State Services and principles governing 
their constitution are similar to those of the Central Services and it is 
not necessary for us to spell them out separately. Many of the pro¬ 
blems will be solved if general recommendations, like basic uniformity 
of pay structures, reinforcement of personnel systems by modern concepts 
of position classification, etc., are accepted. Our earlier recommenda¬ 
tion for a regular channel of flow of personnel from State Services to 
appropriate Central Services will also help in establishing an organic 
link benefiting both the Centre and the State Services. 

3.101 We have considered the problem of Class II Services in the 
Centre in a previous section. The proportion of Class II in senior 
services in States appears to be much larger. Super-imposition of all 
India Services structures in some fields makes the difference between 
Class II State services and corresonding Class I All India Service much 
more striking than in the structure of a Central department. With 
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the emergence of more All India services this phenomenon will extend 
to other fields. Yet we feel that the problem of Class II services in 
States has not received systematic attention. We will take the more 
familiar example of State Civil Services. 

3.102 There are widely different conditions of employment of 
these services in various States, hence no generalisation will be equally 
applicable to all of them. However, one thing appears, more or less, 
to be common. In keeping with our observation about traditional 
departments being neglected, the State Civil services provide a striking 
example of such neglect and are no exception to the rule. In States 
like Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh, State Civil Service officers 
throughout their career are supposed to be in the scales of Rs. 350—900 
and Rs. 300—850, respectively. In Maharashtra, the junior-most 
officer who has been promoted from the Civil Service to the IAS has 
put in about 25 years’ service (annexure 3(5)). Thus, the brightest 
amongst them would have to be content with a running scale without 
any prospects of promotion for 25 years. This is in spite of the fact 
that the IAS has expanded fast during this period providing more 
opportunities of promotion than could have been available in a normal 
situation. We are not entering any special plea for State Services as 
according to us, the normal level of entry should, in most cases, be the 
career grade. In the case of traditional services, however, the pers¬ 
pective has been distorted by phenomenal growth and opportunities 
in other departments which have given rise to a general atmosphere of 
high expectancy. It is within this frame that the position of a group 
of services, which once were amongst the most coveted and still carry 
heavy responsibilities, has become anomalous. 

3.103 Some States have, however, introduced one or two selection 
grades in these services, but in most cases, this has been done more with 
a view to provide promotion opportunities to these service officers on 
an ad hoc basis rather than on the basis of functional need objectively 
established. For example, there is so recognised level of responsibility 
between State Civil Services (Standard Class II) and the senior scale 
of the Indian Administrative Service in some states. The mean dif¬ 
ference between the two scales is about 100 per cent, maximum in the 
case of some State Services scales being Rs.850 only as against the maxi¬ 
mum of Rs. 1,800 in the IAS. If the principles of scientific personnel 
management are applied, there is bound to be a large number of positions 
carrying responsibilities which would not require an IAS officer, but 
would need a senior State Civil Service officer. If these positions 
are grouped, the case for selection or higher grade will arise from actual 
functional requirements rather than from the need for merely creating 
promotion opportunities. We recommend that’ the gradation of posi¬ 
tions in different specialities should be so arranged that levels of res¬ 
ponsibilities intermediate between Class II positions and senior Class I 
positions are distinguished and an appropriate grade attached to those 
positions. For example, in general administration, we consider that 
an intermediate scale of Rs. 700—1,250 or some similar scale, in keeping 
with the general pay structure in the respective States, may be interposed 
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between the present State Civil Service scale of Rs, 350—900 and the 
senior IAS scale of Rs. 900—1,800. This suggestion is in the context 
of the prevailing pay structures; if there is a general stepping down 
of pay scales as a result of our suggestion in a later chapter, these scales 
would also require proportionate reduction. This will result in a 
personnel structure built on objective criteria, give a better deal to State 
Services and relieve pressures on the All India Services. A similar 
examination should also be made of other services including the Police 
and technical departments. 

3.104 In spite of the fact that the scheme for manning the Central 
Secretariat positions provides for deputation of State Civil Service 
officers, only those who are in the select list of the IAS are posted and 
even their number is very small. This deprives the Central Govern¬ 
ment of the benefit of valuable field experience of a very large number 
of personnel of high quality. We recommend, that, for the posts of 
Under Secretaries, State Civil Service Officers who may have put 
in about 10 years’ service, should be considered. Their drafting into 
the ministries dealing with general administration and welfare subjects 
could be useful both to the Central Government insofar as they would 
be benefiting by their field experience and to the officers insofar as they 
will be taking back with then, a wider experience at higher level. Offi¬ 
cers from other State Services with similar experience should also be 
drafted to appropriate ministries as Under Secretaries. 

(iV) Services ai District level 

3.105 The question of staffing of non-developmental government 
departments at the district level .s covered by our earlier discussion 
of staffing of technical and specialist departments. However, in view of 
the introduction of a new tier of representative government, the question 
of personnel in developmental departments needs fresh examination. We 
consider that the requirements of Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
for the officers of Class I and Class II categories are not likely to be 
large enough to justify creation of separate cadres and, therefore, feel 
that in the foreseeable future, these bodies will have to depend on State 
Services for their requirements of Class I and Class II officers in 
various specialisations. These positions in Class I & Class II for which 
these bodies are to depend on States cadres, whether technical or other¬ 
wise, should be included in appropriate cadres so as to obviate any 
difficulty about placement and availability of suitable officers. 

3.106 At Class III and Class IV levels, patterns in the various States 
that have introduced Panchayati Raj differ in important respects. It 
can be said that still they are in the experimental stages. In Maharashtra, 
there are three services at the district level, namely, the District Technical 
Service (Class II), District Service (Class III) and the District Service 
(Class IV). As against this, the Gujarat Panchayat Act, 1961, provides 
for the creation of a Panchayat Service for the entire State. We feel 
that in view of a large variety of specialities which may have to be catered 
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for, each of which may have its own special problems in the matter of 
size, internal structure, regional interchangeability etc., a completely 
uniform pattern for all of them may not be possible. Moreover, there 
may be differences from State to State in view of their geographical area, 
other socio-economic factors like the presence of sizeable tribal areas 
etc. The various principles enunciated by us for cadre management in 
the following chapter should be kept in view while forming these services. 
The concept of cadre management, however, should be different for 
the extension field from that for regulatory functions. The fact of 
extension activities being area oriented has also to be kept in view for 
operational purposes while determining cadre structures. 

3.107 It will not be desirable for the present to make Zila Parishads 
and Panchayat Samitis completely autonomous so far as their personnel 
is concerned. There is likelihood of strong political pressures being 
exerted in appointments, promotions and transfer. The earliest experi¬ 
ments in certain States have amply shown that this is not only a pro¬ 
bability but a distinct possibility. The possibility of the changing poli¬ 
tical complexion of these bodies will necessitate permanent services 
at these lower levels as well such that their loyalties transcend narrow 
affiliations to those in power at a given moment. All arguments put 
forward for and against the All India Services at the national level are 
equally applicable at the State level in relation to services in Zila Pari¬ 
shads and Panchayat Samities. Services under Zila Parishads and 
Panchayat Samities should, therefore, be built on the same pattern 
in States as the All India Services at the Union level. The individuals 
working under Zila Parishad or Panchayat Samiti should be fully 
responsible to those organisations, though the final control, as distin¬ 
guished from operational control, should vest in the State Government. 

3-108 We, therefore, recommend that an Extension Service in 
Class III in each of the specialities should be constituted on a State-wide 
basis. The service may be termed as Panchayat Service (Extension) 
Class III. These services may be broken up, where necessary, into 
a number of sub-cadres which may be district-based or division-based 
as may perhaps be necessary in the case of Agricultural extension in 
view of the large number of officers required in this speciality. In some 
cases, however, a State Cadre may be useful, for example, in the case 
of social education organisers. For the purposes of promotion within 
Class III, these services may be grouped on a divisional basis as is the 
case in a number of other departmental organisations, for example 
the Revenue Naib-Tahsildars and P. W. D. Overseers. For the pur¬ 
poses of promotion to Class II State Services, however, all those in the 
highest grades in Class III in the appropriate extension services should 
be made eligible. 

3-109 In accordance with our recommendation for a scientific 
pay policy, we feel that there should be uniformity of scales throughout 
each State and there should be no difficulty in creating regular channels 
of promotion from Class III to Class II. We also recommend that. 
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for purposes of promotion, the Panchayat Samiti Service should be 
treated on par with service under government. Promotion quotas 
to Class II services should be fixed on the basis of the respective strengths 
in corresponding grades in the Panchayat Samiti Service and Govern¬ 
ment service proper. Regarding disciplinary control, we recommend 
that the State Government should continue to exercise all disciplinary 
powers in respect of Class I and Class II services. The Chief Executive 
Officer of Zila Parishad should be vested with all disciplinary powers 
in respect of Class III Services. For minor penalties, the Executive 
Officer of the Panchayat Samities should be given the powers in respect 
of these services. 

3 • 110 Class IV staff should be appointed by the Zila Parishad or 
the Panchayat Samiti, as the case may be, and the Chief Executive Officer 
in each case should have all powers of recruitment, appointment and 
disciplinary control. 
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STAFFING OF THE HIGHER POSITIONS 
Introduction 

3 111 In procedural terms, the administrative process has at least 
three aspects. First, the desire to avoid inconsistency with past action, 
wherever possible, requires a memory function to be performed by 
the personnel unit. Second, there is a ‘consideration’ or ‘examina¬ 
tion’ function which is that all currently relevant factors should be 
indicated and the possible alternatives explained. Quite often, this 
function also includes a suggestion that a particular kind of decision 
be taken. Third, and the last, there is the function of policy formula¬ 
tion and decision-making. 

3-112 Hierarchical levels are characteristic not only of personnel 
within a department, but also of departments themselves. Thus, the 
secretariat is the top policy-making body of which the political executive 
it the most important part. At the ‘lowest’ level, we have field admi¬ 
nistrations. These field administrations may be territorial units, like 
the district, or could be departments ranging vertically downwards 
from the headquarters to the smallest (necessary) territorial unit. There¬ 
fore, a personnel policy has got to provide for at least thr.ee broad kinds 
in organisational terms for the secretariat at the policy making level, 
for functional departments at the executive level and for integrating 
administrations at territorial levels. 

3 -113 However, personnel differentiation on the basis of function 
(memory function, consideration function and decision-making function) 
varies very widely from organisational level to organisational level. 
In the secretariat, where deliberative aspects are of the greatest importance, 
personnel differentiation of this kind takes place to a considerable 
extent. On the other extreme, if we descend to the level of an 
Executive Engineer or an Assistant Engineer, personnel differentiation 
of the secretariat type is obviously unnecessary. It can be said that, 
at these levels, functions are purely executive, which require all the three 
functions to be performed by the same individual. Between these two 
extremes one can find different combinations of ‘deliberation’ and 
execution’ requiring different degrees of functional differentiation. 

3.114 For the purposes of our discussion, we take consideration 
levels to comprise positions of Deputy Secretary and Under Secretary 
in the Central Government, the former being referred to as the upper 
consideration level and the latter as the lower consideration level. 
The policy formulation or decision-making levels are position of Joint 
Secretary and above. Joint Secretary being the lower policy formula¬ 
tion level and higher position the higher policy formulation level. The 
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same broad classification may apply to State Secretariats. In executive 
departments the position is different. It is the senior scale and the junior 
administrative position (equivalent to Under Secretaries and Deputy 
Secretaries respectively) which are termed as higher positions. It is 
only the upper of these two that incorporates some elements of ‘con¬ 
sideration’ and ‘policy formulation’ in addition to direct execution 
although, as earlier stated, such a differentiation is not strictly tenable. 

3 115 The issue we wish to examine here is the manner in which 
each service or cadre develops the personnel required for higher level 
functions—like consideration and decision-making. In some Class I 
Services the assumption is made that the entry at the junior level is 
primarily for training purposes intended to feed the higher positions 
in that class which are really the actual responsibility levels. From amongst 
these, in due course, are selected those who will occupy the consi¬ 
deration and decision making levels. In some services, entry at the 
junior level is for functional purposes in the sense that in the service 
there is an actually responsibility level available in junior Class I. Ent¬ 
rants at junior Class I generally move on to higher positions in due 
course. 

3 116 In departments with one principal functional group, like, 
say, the Audit Departm id or the Incometax Department, the same 
group continues to provide personnel for the highest positions as well. 
Where there is more than one functional group, each such group is 
independent upto a pre-determined level which varies according to its 
role in the organisation. These groups merge in a super-structure 
which may be termed the ‘policy-formulation level’, whereto officers 
from all the sub-systems can move. For example, in the Railways, 
there axe a number of independent cadres like those of Civil Engine¬ 
ers, Telecommunications Engineers, Mechancial Engineers etc. The 
staff positions in the Railway Board and the top management positions 
in each of the Railways ar open to personnel from all these units. Some¬ 
times, proportions to be drawn from individual units may be fixed; 
but generally the policy is to look for the most suitable persons from 
all sub-systems. 

3 117 Most of the personnel units admit entry at middle and higher 
levels on a tenure or, sometimes, on a permanent basis from other per¬ 
sonnel units in the same functional group or from some multi-functional 
personnel units; the interchange between different accounts services 
or deputation appointments of State Government officials to Central 
Government bodies or the induction of personnel from scientific orga¬ 
nisations into Government at higher levels are examples of this inter¬ 
change. Its volume, however, varies considerably in individual cases 
depending on a number of factors. 

3-118 Not all first entry, however, is into purely functional depart¬ 
ments. The Indian Administrative Service is an example of lateral 
entry on a regular basis into Government at the highest level. Some 
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other scattered points of regular lateral entry are also grouped into spe¬ 
cialist services like the Indian Economic Service which mans generally 
the middle levels. Members of these services can also move to higher 
positions though not by virtue of belonging to that service, but 
being adjudged suitable on their individual merits. Besides some ex¬ 
change among different personnel units noted above, there are also some 
high level posts, like those of advisers or specialists, where lateral 
entry is made on an ad hoc basis. Generally these are ‘supportive’ 
to policy formulation, or staff-posts at the highest levels rather than 
actual policy formulation positions. Lateral entry (and, a fortiori, first 
entry), thus, does affect the highest decision-making levels. 

3 119 The highest decision-making levels in technical and specia¬ 
lised departments are usually held by officers belonging to the services 
which man those departments. However, there are ‘generalist’ depart¬ 
ments and departments whose ‘specialist’ nature is still embryonic. 
There are also departments in which it is administrative leadership that 
matters rather than mere expertise—even though the latter is certainly 
important at various ‘consideration’ stages and even at some of the 
higher levels also. These departments generally are manned at the 
highest levels by IAS officers. 

3-120 Many of the posh at the highest decision-making levels are, 
however, to be found in the State and Central Secretariats. There is 
a misapprehension about the practice of manning these posts which 
needs to be cleared. So far as we have been able to discover, there 
is no rule or regulation which creates a monopoly of these posts for 
any particular service or cadre. In fact, at the Centre, higher posts 
are not specifically included by name in the “authorised strength” of 
any service. The scheme at present in force for staffing senior admini¬ 
strative posts of and above the rank of Deputy Secretary under the Gove¬ 
rnment of India is reproduced as appendix to this chapter. [Annexure 
3(4)] 


3 -121 The sources mentioned in the scheme can be broadly divided 
into two classes : 

(i) government services; and 

(ii) quasi-government services and the open market. 

As the second class necessarily provides personnel on an ad hoc basis, no 
well defined pattern of intake seems to have been thought of. The first 
class, which provides a regular stream of officers to man these positions, 
therefore, assumes greater importance. This class can be further divided 
into four groups on the basis of the internal structure of various services. 
The internal structure of each service, in its turn, determines the formal 
point for entry of their officers into the secretariat. The chart below 
compares the internal structure of these four groups of services with the 
structure of the Central Secretariat and brings out clearly the levels of 
flow from each of thse groups into the Central Secretariat. 
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Chart showing the internal structure of groups of senior services 
and their relative positions with reference to secretariat 
positions in the Centre. 




Structure of Service in 


Structure in 
the Central 
Secretariat 

Group I 

Group II 

Group ni 

Group IV 

350-900 

(S.O.) 


•• 

•* 

350-900 


400-1000£ 

400-930£ 

400-950 


900-1250 

(U.S.) 

900-1800* 

400-1250** 

700-1250 

700-1250 

700-1250 

1100-1800 

(D.S.) 

900-1800*** 

1300-1600 

1300-1600 

1300-1600 

2500-2750 

(JS.) 

2500-2750 

and higher 

and higher 

and higher 


^denotes training grades. 

*Thls level is effective between 5th and 9th years of service only. 

**This level is reached in the 6th year of service. 

•••This level is reached in the 10th year of service. 

3.122 Thus, 

Group I. The normal level of entry of the members of these services 
into the Secretariat is at the higher consideration level of Deputy Sec¬ 
retary. The period spent in the junior scale in States and at the lower 
consideration levels, if any, in the Centre is preparatory to assuming 
higher responsibilities for which the members of these Services are 
recruited. The examples are IAS and iFS; 

Group II. The normal entry into the Secretariat is at the lower 
consideration level. The period spent in the first part of the combined 
time scale or, if there are two scales, in the junior, again, is preparatory 
to holding senior positions in the department itself. Thereafter these 
officers may move to lower consideration levels in the secretariat. The 
examples are Indian Audit and Accounts Service with a combined time 
scale and the Indian Railway Accounts Service with two distinct scales; 

Group III. These services have junior Class I in their structure as 
a substantive level of responsibility. It is only those members of these 
services, who earn their first promotion in the department and enter 
senior Class I positions, that can be considered for the lower considera¬ 
tion level in the secretariat. The distinction between Group II and Group 
III is that in the former the junior positions are merely training positions 
whereas in the latter, they are substantive positions. Examples of 
these services are the Indian Economic Service and the Central Engi¬ 
neering Service. 
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Group IV. As in the case of Group III, officers belonging to this 
group of services can enter the lower of the two consideration levels 
only after getting promotion to a grade equivalent to senior class I in 
parent cadres. This may involve two promotions, one from Class II 
to Junior Class I and another from junior Class I to senior Class I 
or only one promotion from Class II to senior Class I direct. Thus, 
the chance of moving to the lower of the consideration levels in these 
cases is much smaller than for those in Group III. 

3.123 To summarise, only services in Group I can move to the up* 
per consideration level as a matter of course, as these positions are 
equivalent to their normal career grades Services in Group II have to 
earn one promotion, those in Group III two promotions and those in 
Group IV, three or four promotions, as the case may be, to reach the 
upper consideration level. Similarly, at the lower consideration level, 
officers of services in Group I are posted, if at all, only for training while 
those in Group II move directly to these positions as they are equivalent 
to positions of their normal career grades. Those in Groups III and 
IV must earn one or two promotions before entering these levels. 

3.124 As most of the services have been structured with a view to 
meeting the requirements of departments, the above discussion does not 
seek to judge the desirability of a given structural frame but only to 
present the factual pattern of relativity between the departmental and 
secretariat structures. If the internal structure of a service changes the 
same will be reflected in a new pattern of flow towards the secretariat 
from that service. Such dependence is inevitable in our system of 
secretariat staffing. The divergence in actual practice from the sche¬ 
matic flow shown above, like some services in Group II moving early 
to higher consideration levels and certain other services not contributing 
at all to the flow, is temporary and can be said to be an aberration of 
the normal situation. It should not. be taken to affect, in any way, the 
broad conclusions arrived at in the preceding paragraphs. 

3.125 A similar flow also obtains in the State Secretariats, the only 
difference being that the Central Services do not form a source of intake. 
Also, a larger proportion of secretariat positions in the States are man¬ 
ned by the I. A. S. group and most of them are encadred in the respec¬ 
tive State cadres. 

3.126 Examining the staffing scheme from another angle we find 
that out of the six sources mentioned in the scheme, the last—i.e., State 
Civil Service Officers—is not at present very important. Among the 
other five, three [(a), (b) and (e)] are “tenure deputation” sources and 
two [(c) and (d)] are non-tenure sources. There are three broad prin¬ 
ciples which underlie this scheme :— 

(i) A large part of senior administrative manpower at the Centre 
should consist of officers with field experience of the kind that 
the I.A.S. provides or executive experience in various depart¬ 
ments as in the case of the Central Services, Class I ; 
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(ii) Another part is provided by, more or less, a permanent group 
consisting of selected officers of the Central Administrative 
Pool which is built up from substantially the same sources as 
in (i) but there is also a provision for the recruitment of 
persons with specialised qualifications directly from the open 
market ; 

(iii) A small part at the Deputy Secretary level is provided by a 
permanent group consisting of selection grade officers of the 
Central Secretariat Service. There is a fixed authorised 
strength of 45 in the C. S. S. cadre for this purpose. 

3.127 Conceptually, the scheme incorporates all possible elements 
necessary for manning higher positions and no improvement on that 
plane is possible. However, in actual operation, it has deviated con¬ 
siderably from its basic purpose and intent, if our reading of the scheme 
is correct. Thfs, according to us, is that (i) every position should be 
manned, by and large, from Government services, keeping in view the 
suitability of officers for a group of positions depending on the work 
experience provided for by each service and (ii) there is room for con¬ 
sideration of outsiders as well in appropriate cases on an ad hoc basis 
or, if necessary, even as a measure of regular induction in certain fields. 
Because of the lack of (a) perspective personnel planning, (b) appro¬ 
priate career development programmes, (c) appreciation in clear terms 
of the requirements at different levels, or may be, in some cases, as a 
result of pressure of interest groups, the operation is very much off the 
mark. In particular, 

(i) even though “Central Services, Class I” mentioned in (a) of para 
2 of the scheme include technical services it appears that they 
are very rarely considered; 

(ii) even though the Central Administrative Pool provides for the 
lateral entry of ‘ persons with specialised qualifications”, we 
are not aware of any systematic approach in force for their 
induction; and 

(iii) the requirements of professionalism and expertise have not 
been provided for; the induction of officers of specialist ser¬ 
vices has been more by virtue of their belonging to a Class I 
service and having a sort of claim to Secretariat positions 
rather than as a result of a purposive policy of determining 
their suitability for specific positions on the basis of their 
specialist experienced in parent departments. Thus a worse 
type of “generalism” is developing where the only requirements 
to occupy a senior position are belonging to any Class 1 
service and having put in a specific number of years ; previous 
experience is being rendered completely irrelevant for secre¬ 
tariat postings. Am officer with a backbround of Income-tax 
may be placed in the manpower branch and an audit service 
officer in agriculture. 
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3 128 The result is that the scheme has come to be one in the na¬ 
ture of being a permissive provision for the utilisation of such man¬ 
power resources as are available, both within and outside the public ser¬ 
vice. The problem, therefore, is how the principles implicit in the 
scheme, should be made operationally effective. 

3 129 Before examining some of the suggestions in this regard, 
we may note that salaries of secretariat positions in Government of 
India, as compared to field positions, are considerably higher. This 
fact tends to distort the perspective of secretariat posts and the secre¬ 
tariat-field relationship is generally viewed as a superior-subordinate 
relationship. Consequently, attention is immediately fixed on the in¬ 
cumbents of the two positions, their respective status and cadres etc., 
the skill requirements of the two positions are relegated to a secondary 
position or are just ignored. The wrong assumptions underlying the 
supposed relationship go unquestioned. As a logical corollary to this, 
it is asserted that only departmental persons should hold “higher” 
positions in secretariat. We see no reason why the salary structure, 
as it obtains at present, should continue indefinitely and field positions 
be considered lower in status. In State Governments, in many cases, 
secretariat positions are lower in salary than many of the fie'd positions 
and a similar structure, depending the circumstances of each case, 
can be visualised at the Centre as well. We consider that, if relations 
between the Secretariat and field are necessarily functional, no possible 
superiority should be, or, can be, assigned to one function over another. 
If this basic principle is accepted., many of the issues agitating the ser¬ 
vices and affecting staffing of higher positions will be automatically 
solved. We agree with the observation of a Chief Secretary*: 

“A departmental head or executive, who knows his job and what 
he wants does not need to ask the question as to whether the 
Secretariat performs the superior function or the man in the 
field. He asks questions relating to a hold up in his work 
for want of Secretariat functioning, and such questions have 

to be answered, and cannot be evaded.That secretariat- 

field relations can and must only be comprehended, on this 
issue of superiority, by a realization that they are functional, 
not hierarchical, except within each and independently of the 
other, and except to the extent that order and efficiency require 
the subordination of person to system so as to achieve approv¬ 
ed programmes of action.” 

3 -130 This distortion of perspective with respect to personnel 
problems at the policy formulation levels has resulted in claims being 
pressed by various interested groups; yet no serious attempt has been 
made to spell out the implications of these suggestions, either in 
terms of the operational details or in terms of exact functional require¬ 
ments and steps necessary to match these requirements. 


• *E. N. Mangat Bai, The Secretariat-Field Relationship, The Indian Journal of 
Public Administration Vol. XII, No. 3, pp. 411-412. 
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A Unified Civil Service 

3 131 A unified civil service has been suggested from time to time, 
though very rarely has its composition or coverage been spelled out. 
There are two basic ideas put forward in this respect : (i) at the junior 
class I level, there should be, as far as possible, one common recruit¬ 
ment for all services, generalist or specialist ; or (ii) there should be a 
second selection for the higher positions (Deputy Secretary and higher 
levels in Secretariat and equivalent levels in departments) from all Class 
I services in the latter part of the first naif of tnese officers’ careers. This 
may either be on the basis of a common competitive examination or by 
some other method. 

3-132 Suggestions regarding the coverage of this unified civil ser¬ 
vice have also been various: sometimes all higher Central as well as 
State Government positions are proposed to be included, while some¬ 
times its scope is sought to be limited to the Central Government only. 
In the latter case each State may have its own scheme for its superior 
services; an extreme view is that the Centre may provide personnel for 
higher positions in State Governments on a reverse deputation basis. 

3 -133 In terms of functional coverage, again, there are three views : 

(i) such a unified civil service should cover only the higher level 

positions in the Secretariat ; 

(ii) this should cover all higher positions in the Secretariat as well 
as in the departments. It is said that this suggestion would 
bring back the old I. C. S. pattern of staffing where one service 
provides personnel for all senior positions in Government; or 

(iii) this service should provide 'personnel for what may be termed 
as staff positions, both in departments as well as in secretariats. 

A Unified Civil service for Government of India and State Governments 

3 -134 Thus, the concept of a unified civil service varies from one 
omnibus senior service covering secretariat and departments, both at 
the Centre and in the States, to the other extreme where it may cover 
only a few hundred senior positions in the secretariat of the Government 
of India. It appears that the former suggestion is an attempt to take to 
its logical conclusion the basic argument for higher positions in Govern¬ 
ment of India. We do not think that any personnel structure can justi¬ 
fiably or seriously contemplate such a coverage. The analogy of the 
I. C. S. is completely out of place in the new context. 

A Unified Civil Service for the Central Government alone 

3 -135 Similarly, we do not consider that one service embracin g 
all senior positions in the entire Government of India is feasible. Even 
the suggestion of clubbing staff functions together as one functional 
group, ignores the fact that the staff functions in a modern govern¬ 
ment are of such a vast variety that really no appreciable inter-changea¬ 
bility between different sub-groups under the broad head “staff functions” 
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is possible. Staff assistance, at the one end, may involve expertise in 
statistics or systems analysis, while on the other, personnel or financial 
management. Also line and staff functions in functional depart¬ 
ments are so intermingled in the departmental structure that it is impos¬ 
sible to designate most of the higher positions either as purely staff posi¬ 
tions or as purely line positions. And the tendency towards special¬ 
isation in modem governmental administration renders necessary 
detailed knowledge of line functions for adequate performance of the 
staff functions. Similar observations apply to the personnel set-up 
at the State level. 

3.136 Such a service will also make the exchange of experience, 
both between State Governments and Central Government and bet¬ 
ween field and secretariat, difficult in view of the fact that most of the 
field positions are in State Governments. 

A Unified Civil Service to cover higher positions in the Central Secre¬ 
tariat and State Secretariats. 

3.137 This scheme will involve complete inter-changeability bet¬ 
ween the Centre and States, on the one hand, and also between diffe¬ 
rent State Governments on the other. Further, it presumes that positions 
in the State secretariats can be held without an intimate knowledge of 
local conditions in general and of the administrative back-ground re¬ 
lating to a State Government, in particular We do not think that these 
two presumptions are correct. For operational feasibility, therefore, 
such a service will have to be broken into State cadres on the pattern of 
the I. A. S. The utility of those entering this service from non-State 
service groups will be doubtful in the case of postings to State Govern¬ 
ments which should include the bulk of those posts. There will be no 
built-in provision for the exchange of experience between departments 
and secretariat, on the one hand, and between field and secretariat, on 
the other. We do not, therefore, consider that such a scheme is even 
practicable. 

A Unified Civil Service for Positions in the Central Secretariat 

3.138 As this is the most common form seriously suggested for 
adoption, we will examine it in somewhat greater detail. There are 6ome 
obvious weak points in such a scheme which are sought to be made good 
by some constructive suggestions: 

(i) The argument that a self-contained secretarial group will lose 

touch with respective parent departments from which officers 
are drawn is met by suggesting a provision for reverse deputa¬ 
tion of these officers to those departments ; 

(ii) The interchange between the States and the Centre is proposed 
to be maintained either by provision of a reverse deputation 
or by a provision requiring the I.A.S. and other All India 
Service Officers to move from Centre to States. 
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3.139 Such an arrangement is not likely to work satisfactorily 
because : 

(a) a secretariat based cadre is likely to resist moving out of the 
Secretariat and the interest groups in the departments as well 
as in the State will resist their coming back as they will jeo¬ 
pardise the chances of local persons. To some extent, it can 
be said that these persons will be persona non grata in their 
own parent cadres. Even otherwise, there is resistance against 
moving away from Delhi although the cadres at present are 
department based and State based ; 

(b) the exchange specially between States and the Centre will be 
limited to a very small number of officers since the posts in the 
States at these levels are bound to be very large in compari¬ 
son with those at the Centre. Therefore one basic require¬ 
ment, namely, a wider outlook in the State machinery, which 
is ultimately the executive limb of the Central Government, 
will not be satisfied ; and 

(c) the superior positions in the Government of India cannot by 

themselves be considered to be a homogeneous group. There 
are a number of professional sub-groups. The higher positions 
in the Centre will be much too small to allow for a professional¬ 
ly oriented division of the service into identifiable groups. 
The need, therefore, can be met only from departmental 
specialist cadres which, within themselves, should make pro¬ 
vision for personnel at various levels in the secretariat. 

3.140 Even if, for the sake of argument, it is considered that the 
above difficulties are not insurmountable there are certain other basic 
presumptions which the constitution of such a service makes which need 
examination. 

Presumption I 

That the previous experience in the various services is equally relevant to 
all higher positions in Government 

3.141 This will mean that experience, before selection in the early 
middle career, in positions ranging from a research post in a highly 
specialised field to police duties in a district, is equally useful for higher 
positions in Government. In other words, no previous experience is 
relevant at consideration and policy formulation levels. We do not 
agree with this proposition. As we will see, special experience is re¬ 
quired for positions at policy formulation and consideration levels. 

Prbsumption II 

That it is possible to have a relative assessment of potentialities , capa¬ 
bilities and working experience of all Class I officers in the States 
and at the Centre 

3.142 Comparison of work experience is possible in the same pro¬ 
fessional group for the purposes of assessing suitability for specific 

7—1 ARC (ND)-67 
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higher positions, but comparability of such a vast variety of professional 
experience for an unrelated and general field is unthinkable. The ex¬ 
ample quoted in support of this proposition, generally, is that of the 
armed forces. We do not think that the functional variety and struc¬ 
tural complexity found in the armed forces is even remotely compara¬ 
ble to that in Government. In spite of their rather simple organisa¬ 
tional structure, there is a sort of understanding about the proportion 
of places in the Staff College for various groups. Such proportional 
representation is sometimes even suggested for higher posts in Govern¬ 
ment. The Estimates Committee, in their 52nd Report, appear to have 
been thi n k i ng on similar lines when they observed : 

“The selection of officers of the pool from the All India Services 
and Central Services Class I may be made keeping in view 
their respective strength so that there is a fair representation 
of all the services in the higher posts of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and no single service monopolises the top posts under 
the Central Government.” 

3.143 In this statement itself some presumptions about (i) the ir¬ 
relevance of previous experience, (ii) the structural uniformity of all 
services have been made. The only important factor appears to be the 
numerical strength. We have no hesitation in saying that the princi¬ 
ple of proportional representation in a Pool (or cadre) of vital posts in 
the country’s administrative structure is extremely dangerous and we 
are strongly in disagreement with this. The only basis for selection 
should be obviously ability and experience. There can be no question 
of ignoring these criteria and filling the positions on a quota basis, ig¬ 
noring the fact that, both in terms of the entry level and in terms of the 
kind of administrative experience gained, these services differ extremely 
widely. The qualities necessary to hold high level positions would 
not be developed uniformly in all services. It is difficult for us to ima¬ 
gine how an I.A.S. officer who, in a total period of some 16 or 17 years, 
may have spent a fair amount of time in district administration and a 
fair amount of time also in considering, and deciding, at fairly high 
levels in State Governments and departments on the policies that ad¬ 
ministration should follow can be equated with another officer the ma¬ 
jor part of whose career may have been spent in the discharge of res¬ 
ponsibilities which cannot be called either “executive” or “high-level”. 

Presumption III 

That Governmental services by themselves will provide all expertise for 

higher positions in the secretariat 

3.144 Expertise in certain fields may be found only outside govern¬ 
ment in universities and commercial enterprises and, sometimes, even 
the private sector may have to be tapped. We do not think that the 
same selection procedure can cover both Government services and per¬ 
sonnel in the quasi-government sector. 
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Presumption IV 

That it is desirable to recruit for as many services as possible by the same 

competitive examination 

3.145 We may recall here our classification of departments into 
technical, specialist and generalist departments and our drawing atten¬ 
tion to their changing character in terms of the degree of specialisa¬ 
tion. This necessarily leads to changes in skill requirements of the ca¬ 
dres manning them. Now is the time when the whole question whether 
even the present competitive examination for the I.A.S.and other central 
services can really cater to some of the specialist services should be exa¬ 
mined. For example, it is suggested that the recruitment to the Indian 
Police Service should incorporate some of the elements of selection pro¬ 
cedure for the army where factors like the candidates’ physique and 
psychological qualities, tested by refined methods, are given considera¬ 
ble weight. A written examination may continue to assess their scho¬ 
lastic attainments. Similarly, perhaps for the other specialist services, 
examinations attuned to their requirements may be necessary. There 
is already a special examination for the Indian Statistical Service and 
the Indian Economic Service. The Indian Forest Service, probably, 
will follow the pattern evolved in a number of States where a certain 
minimum physical standard is a pre-condition for taking the examina¬ 
tion. Similarly, with the increasing facilities in university departments 
for specialisation in Accounts and related fields, it is for the U. P. S. C. 
and government to examine whether the broad category of Account Ser¬ 
vices should not be required to have a professional background for 
entry as in the case for the IES and the ISS. This is in accordance 
with our general thesis that, with the emergence of greater specialisation 
in Government services, examination schemes should be related to ins¬ 
titutionally produced skills wherever available. We shall let the matter 
rest there as we are not directly concerned with it. But it seems to us 
clear that any suggestion for extending the scope of a common competi¬ 
tive examination is not in consonance with the likely trends in person¬ 
nel needs. 

Presumption V 

That there is structural uniformity in ail Class I Services 

3.146 We have already seen in para 3.121 that Class I services 
can be grouped into three broad categories. This reflects the in¬ 
ternal structure of different services and the normal levels of respon¬ 
sibility for which each cadre has been designed. So long as functional 
requirements determine service structures, the three broad groups in 
services based on position-valuation in different groups of activities is 
likely to persist. A complete uniformity is impossible to achieve in a 
modern administration of our size and complexity. 

Presumption VI 

That competitive selection in midcareer is conducive to better contentment 

in services than in the beginning of their careers: 

3.147 So long as competition is fair, there is no particular merit 
in postponing the selection for higher positions, if ultimately another 
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competitive examination is to decide the issue. Perhaps, an examina¬ 
tion at the beginning of careers, when all the aspirants have equal op¬ 
portunities of competing, will be fairer than a common one for groups 
of persons working in extremely different situations; the peculiarities 
of the working conditions in each line are likely to be an important 
factor influencing the chances of success and thereby his entire future 
career. For example, a police officer busy in an operational area ans¬ 
werable for the difficult law and order situation may stand no chance 
at an examination in comparison with another who sits in a cosy corner 
of the secretariat and has limited work to do. We think that such a 
scheme will result in more dissatisfaction among the services because 
once the chance is lost it is lost for ever. 

3.148 We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that a unified 
service suggested is neither feasible nor desirable in our administrative 
situation. Such a scheme ignores many important pre-requisites for 
a sound personnel policy and makes a number of presumptions, not 
necessarily valid, without explicitly stating them. 

3.149 We also do not favour the other extreme suggestion of meet¬ 
ing the requirements of higher positions in the secretariat by officer 
belonging to the corresponding departments only without any arrange¬ 
ments for building up a specific group of figher civil servants for the 
following reasons: 

(i) There is no one—one correspondence between executive de¬ 

partments and secretariat departments. There may be more 
than one departmen under the same ministry or an apprecia¬ 
ble part of the area of activity of a secretariat department may 
not be concerned with any specific department; the secretariat 
department may be dealing with wider public policy which 
may concern the private sector or the citizen directly. In the 
Central Government, some secretariat departments may de¬ 
pend on State Governments for the execution of their policies; 
for these units which do not have an executive counterpart, 
personnel for higher levels will have to be specially built up ; 

(ii) this scheme may have the effect of making the Central Govern¬ 
ment and State Governments separate water-tight adminis¬ 
trative units without any organic link. 

3.150 The above discussion should make it clear that the pro¬ 
blem of staffing is so complex that a “formula” approach to these pro¬ 
blems is not possible. Such approaches are inconsistent with the needs 
of dynamic administration. Personnel management authorities 
must be constantly alive to the changing situation and continuously 
review the fundamentals of personnel policy. The basic approach to 
the personnel policy at these levels has to be functional. Even here, 
no blueprints can be prepared for even a short span of time, as there is 
bound to be divergence between the real and the ideal. 
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Specialist-Generalist Controversy 

3.151 Even the “generalist”—“specialist” controversy, which is 
essentially an articulation of the need for a functional approach to 
staffing, has been reduced to the level of a conflict between stereotyped 
“formulae”. The claim that all ills can be cured if only the so-called 
“generalists” were removed from the scene and specialists, with any 
background whatsoever, replaced them is obviously naive. One possi¬ 
ble basis for arriving at a valid conclusion could be our experience of 
the last 15 years or so. Is there any evidence to indicate conclusively 
that departments manned by appropriate specialists even at the highest 
level have generally fared better and that departments manned by non¬ 
specialists have fared worse? We realise that it is a loaded question and, 
even if we were to go in search of evidence, we would be presented only 
with a series of opinions and not a collection of incontrovertible facts. 
We wonder whether it is at all possible to avoid the conclusion that the 
most important factors contributing to success have been a high level of 
intellectual ability, a continuing awareness of developments in the mo¬ 
dern world, an eagerness to benefit from experience, a willingness to 
undertake risks, wide-ranging experience, intimate knowledge of de¬ 
partmental administration and a strong determination to achieve de¬ 
sired results. It is impossible to pretend that even a specialist who 
stopped reading and learning after his student-days is better invariably 
than a person who has been wide awake and is more knowledgeable 
about the nature of modern problems. Dynamism is not a specialist 
monopoly and departments and projects have often fared much better 
under a single dynamic personality—specialist or non-specialist. We 
must face the fact squarely that kno wledge is yet nowhere near provid¬ 
ing readily suitable techniques for dealing with multi-dimensional dy¬ 
namic situations. On the other hand, we should not be blind to the 
fact that even multidimensional situations can be grouped together into 
broad classes. Situations and problems can be identified as being 
broadly economic in character—or social or financial or industrial or 
whatever else they may be. We are committed in the public interest 
to provide them with properly selected and appropriately trained per¬ 
sonnel. The controversy that continues to range between the so-called 
“specialist” and the so-called “generalist”, is completely barren. The 
time has come for us to rise above the rather narrow range of this con¬ 
troversy and look at the overall situation. 

3.152 Given the validity of our basic premise that the approach to 
personnel problems has to be functional, there are certain clear implica¬ 
tions for policy. These are: 

(i) Each department has a specific task to perform for which it has 
its own internal personnel structure and special skill require¬ 
ments. The primary objective, therefore, of different ser¬ 
vices and cadres for different groups of jobs is to ensure opti¬ 
mal development of the members of each service or cadre for 
performing normal jobs which they are expected to be doing, 
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by and large, for most of their careers. These cadres, how¬ 
ever, should also develop some of their members, whose num¬ 
ber will be small compared to the total cadre strength, to per¬ 
form related functions in other departments or organisations; 

(ii) As an exception to (i) in our administrative system, there are 
certain groups of posts, which strictly do not form part of a 
specific functional group, located both at the Centre and in 
the States and also at the district level both under Zilla Pari- 
shads and in regulatory administration. A special cadre of 
officers has to be trained for this group of positions. We 
generally call this group a “generalist” cadre and this itself 
could be termed a speciality, developed not institutionally 
but on the job ; 

(iii) There is need for an organic link both between different tiers 
of government and between the field and the secretariat ; 

(iv) In the secretariat, in senior positions there are two identifiable 
levels, namely the policy formulation level and the considera¬ 
tion level. The requirements of these two levels in terms of 
experience, etc., are different, calling for different approa¬ 
ches. 

3-153 We shall now deal with policy formulation and considera¬ 
tion levels separately in some detail. 

Requirements for Policy Formulation Levels 

3.154 (i) Field experience on the one hand, and some experience 
in the formulation and management of policy at reasonably high level 
on the other, are vital for top positions in government. Also, the in¬ 
culcation of a human approach, which is possible only through work- 
experience in positions very near the common man, is necessary. In¬ 
timate knowledge and experience of the problems of rural people con¬ 
cerning all facets of their economic and social life would also be neces¬ 
sary as national problems are, by and large, bound to be, in the last ana¬ 
lysis, problems of the rural areas. Induction into both the spirit and 
the mechanics of objectivity through training and work-experience 
so as to enable those at higher levels to deal with conflicting interests 
objectively, appears to be necessary. It would be necessary that offi¬ 
cers who, in accordance with a properly formulated personnel develop¬ 
ment scheme, are considered suitable to move to these positions and 
whose parent cadres do not provide, at present, as a matter of course, 
opportunities for comparable work experience, should be provided 
opportunities for working in similar positions in other departments or 
undertakings before they are considered eligible to hold these positions. 

3.155 (ii) Persons meant for high level decision making cannot 
be wedded throughout their careers to single departments. This is 
so for obvious reasons : 

(a) At these levels, it is the variety of experience gained, on the one 
hand, by working in staff as well as in line functions and, on 
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the other, by working in different departments and positions 
which is important. Such experience helps the individuals 
to develop qualities of leadership and capacity to bring forth 
the best from the organisations he is supposed to command; 

(b) no organisation should be burdened with the incubus of a single 
personality for very long periods. Even in the case of technical 
men, a particular complex of preferences and attitudes gets 
embedded in a particular personality and an organisation un¬ 
der him is bound, in fair measure, to reflect this complex— 
with the result that branching out in new directions, accepting 
new challenges, becomes extremely difficult. Obviously, it 
cannot also be assumed that, over long periods, the unchang¬ 
ing value-complex of an individual will be consistent with the 
far more frequently changing pattern of organisational ob¬ 
jectives; 

(c) changing political executives may also require flexibility in the 

deployment of personnel at high decision-making levels; 

(d) too long a tenure in the same job dulls the capacity of an indi¬ 
vidual; and 

(e) long stays in departments tend to increase opportunities for 

corruption. 

Thus, at the highest levels, a fair amount of turn-over of personnel must 
be provided for. 

Requirements for Consideration Levels 

3.156 Personnel policy for policy formulation levels has some 
implications for personnel policy for consideration levels. Here also 
it is basically the functional requirements that must determine personnel 
policy. Considerations in para 3.154 above apply to the consideration 
levels as well, though with less force. Some of the considerations in 
para 3.155 also hold good for these levels. However, the most dis¬ 
tinctive and important consideration for these levels is the requirement 
of greater specialisation and professionalism. The following are some 
special points which have to be kept in view for laying down personnel 
policies at consideration levels : 

(i) There is greater necessity for those in the middle levels to stay 

longer in departments. Longer standing, however, may not 
be confused with permanency; 

(ii) Personnel at these levels must necessarily have a detailed know¬ 
ledge of the departments they are dealing with and a broader 
outlook than at the lower levels. This alone can enable them 
to indicate the various factors necessary for taking a decision. 
In some cases, this would need a professional or technical 
qualification. In some others, it may also require working 
experience in a particular field or speciality at high enough 
levels and in yet others long experience in dealing with a 
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particular group of subjects. In many situations, an appro¬ 
priate blend of the three would be desirable. Thus, although 
no rigid prescriptions can be given, consideration levels should 
be subjected to much higher doses of specialisation; 

(iii) Personnel at these levels should have a fair amount of experience 
in the field. The bane of administration in our view has been 
the partial or complete absence of a realistic and informed 
outlook on the part of people in government who are required 
to take vital decisions on various plans and projects. Thus, 
not only is there a need for the infusion of specialist personnel 
but an even greater need for specialist personnel with field 
experience; 

(iv) A corollary to (iii) is that the number of posts in any particular 
speciality outside the department which controls the parent 
cadre of such specialists is likely to be quite small, which 
means the requirements at these levels have to be catered for 
by the parent cadre itself by providing adequate reserves and 
it would not be advisable to build separate cadres for these 
purposes outside of parent cadres. 

3-157 Thus, the broad conclusion that seems valid to us is that 
the contemporary need is for the more purposive development of pro¬ 
fessionalism. By this we mean that we can no longer be satisfied with 
the development of a broad genus like, say, that of the professional 
civil servant; rather we must try and develop a professional economic 
administrator, a professional social administrator and so on. The base 
of this professionalism is not necessarily provided by a single speciality. 
For instance, professional industrial administrators the world over 
have been lawyers, economists, civil servants, engineers and—for all 
we know—even doctors. The only difficulty is that the kind of 
professionalism that we need to develop for public administration is 
not the usual kind of professionalism. It will be readily admitted on 
all hands that a man who lays down the policy on prices has to have 
some knowledge of the extent to which the administrative machinery 
as a whole is competent to administer price controls and commodity 
controls. He has also got to be aware of the extent to which, and the 
rapidity with which, the production of various commodities currently 
in short supply is likely to change. He will have to form his own judge¬ 
ment of the degree to which the policies being implemented by other 
ministries for the expansion of production are likely to be effective. 
He must also have a sympathetic awareness of the consequences of each 
course of action on our people, not as statistical entities in office files, 
but as living, responding human beings. This professionalism is not 
the same thing as that of a professional economist. Basically, the back¬ 
ground of this professionalism has to be, in the initial stages, pervasive 
and comprehensive rather than narrow and restricted. It is of the 
greatest importance, therefore, to determine, from time to time, the 
broad fields in which professionalism should be developed for servicing 
the highest levels in public administration. 
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3 -158 However, in view of the distinct requirements at the considera¬ 
tion and policy formulation levels, there will have to be distinct 
approaches for the manning of these two levels. The more important 
differences are that the consideration levels require a more specialist 
knowledge and a greater interchange between departments and the 
secretariat than the policy formulation levels. On the other hand, at 
policy formulation levels, there is greater need for wider experience, 
sympathetic understanding of conditions in the field and awareness of 
the total social dynamics. We proceed to outline the scheme of staffing 
at these levels. 

Scheme of Staffing for Consideration Levels 

3.159 The following are some of the important points : 

(i) There should be an examination of the current duties attached 

to all posts at consideration levels. Excluding purely research 
posts, we think that such posts would include all posts above 
the level of a Section Officer up to and including, that of Deputy 
Secretary. 

(ii) The various jobs should be broadly grouped with reference 
to the question whether the basic requirement is an institutional 
speciality (like mathematics or engineering) or post-entry 
“specialist” experience (like audit and accounts or income- 
tax) or administrative skill, essentially in the high level 
tasks of management and integrative co-ordination. 

(iii) As sources of such personnel, the public undertakings should 
be considered amongst the most important. While there 
need be no earmarking, all the sources put together should be 
so managed as to meet outside needs of this kind. 

(iv) The authorities incharge of each parent cadre should draw 
up career development programmes on the lines suggested in 
the following chapter and make selection of persons with 
adequate experience of working at equivalent or corresponding 
levels who are likely to be suitable for these positions. The 
field of selection for these purposes will depend on the internal 
structure of each service. Thus, the four groups of services 
mentioned in para 3.121 should provide personnel to the lower 
or the higher of the two consideration levels but at different 
stages in their careers. Ordinarily, for the lower level those 
with approximately 5—10 years experience and for the higher 
level those with approximately 10 to 18 years of service should 
be inducted (lower limit being for Group I services and the 
higher for group III). For those in Group IV the period will 
be considerably longer. 

(v) Persons so selected should undergo a period of training in a 
suitable institution. This could be the National Academy 
of Administration or the Indian Institute of Public Administra¬ 
tion or any other such organisation specialising either in the 
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training of administrative personnel or in the study of problems 
of public administration. The courses for this training 
should be very carefully designed. For, those meant for 
purely technical personnel will certainly have to be different 
from those meant for others and for specialist services different 
from those for the ‘generalist’ group. 

(vi) There should be a tenure of five years for officers in this category. 
These officers must go back to their parent departments and 
should not be allowed any other assignment outside their cadres 
before spending an equivalent period there so that they do not 
lack field experience by virtue of which they were initially 
considered suitable to hold posts at the consideration level. 
In the case of All India Service officers, this will mean an inter¬ 
change between the Centre and the State. 

(vii) Where the Central Personnel Agency or other appropriate 
authority requires a particular person from a particular cadre 
for some post at the consideration level, his release should be 
automatically effected. Government may find it even desir¬ 
able to impose a time limit within which such a release should 
be invariably effected. The implication of this recommenda¬ 
tion would be that the controllers of parent cadres should have 
a well-thought out placement policy. 

Policy Formulation Levels 

3.160 The movement of personnel as between departments and 
secretariat upto the consideration level, as envisaged above, should 
normally be horizontal. Consideration levels in the secretariat should 
not be treated as a means o*' providing promotion opportunities to 
personnel in various cadres. It is the experience which officers gain 
in a position of responsibility la their parent cadres that is relevant at 
those levels and the secretariat organisations must have the benefit of 
that experience. The position at the policy formulation level, however, 
is slightly different. Though basically we consider that the flow of 
personnel from equivalent grades in parent cadres (i.e. horizontal 
movement) would be ideal even at these levels, there may be some ele¬ 
ment of promotion (i.e., vertical movement) as well in certain circum¬ 
stances. 

3 161 We consider that the initial manpower base for this policy 
formulation level should include as many services or groups of posts 
as possible so that it is broad rather than narrow—subject, however, 
to two essential conditions, namely, that a fairly high level of intellectual 
ability is guaranteed and that requirements at these levels determined 
on objective considerations, are not stifled down by group interests, 
local pressures, etc. We may clearly state here that the extent to which 
a particular service or cadre would contribute to this base must be deter¬ 
mined by the probability of a particular service throwing up the 
required quality of personnel, in short ‘probability consideration, 
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which depends on the level of lateral entry and the type of work experience 
in that service. In concrete terms, Group I services, for whom the 
lower policy formulation level is only one level higher than the normal 
career grade and whose experience also lies in a similar field in lower 
governmental tiers, should naturally contribute continually to this 
base. "Above average ” officers from this group can expect to move 
to these levels. Group II services, for whom these levels are two steps 
above the normal career grade, will contribute a lesser number and, 
perhaps, only “outstanding” persons from that group can aspire for 
those positions. The “Above average” from this group would end up 
at the upper consideration level earning one promotion in their career. 
Group III, which has a lower lateral entry point, will contribute a still 
smaller proportion and from Group IV only exceptionally bright persons 
will be able to work their way up through four stages of promotion. 
The terms ‘above average’, ‘outstanding’, etc. are relative and must be 
understood with reference to the normal standards in a particular group. 
We wish to be clear here that this is the inevitable result of structural 
differentiation and has to be accepted as a fact. We have, no doubt, 
in our mind that no service or cadre should be excluded and all persons 
must have an “equal” chance subject to the two conditions noted earlier. 
There can be no compromise on this count as the whole basis of personnel 
structure is these two basic considerations. 

3 -162 Once such a manpower base has been created, all members 
thereof must be put through courses of training specially designed for 
the particular professional field concerned. We would suggest that 
the selection must be preceded not only by training but also by the 
diversification of experience necessary for these levels. If finally selected, 
after assessment of performance in various assignments and successful 
completion of training courses, these persons should stick for the rest 
of their official careers to the fields of professionalism for which they 
were selected and trained. 

3 -163 This should, however, not be taken to mean that we have 
arrived at a unified civil service through another route. It will still be 
necessary for those belonging to specialist and professional services 
to go back to high-level field assignments though much less frequently 
and only in the earlier years of their tenure at policy formulation levels. 
Those belonging to the ‘generalist’ group will go back to the States to 
serve in the same professional group in a ‘policy’ assignment or a field 
assignment. Officers from specialist services should not have to go to 
hold posts in State Governments unless they are from “all-India” services. 

3 164 In conclusion, we recommend that the mechanics of the 
process of development of high level personnel should be broadly as 
follows : 

(i) There should be a determination of the broad professional 
fields required for contemporary administration; 
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(ii) This should be followed by a determination of prima facie 
eligibility of various services and cadres for each professional 
field; 

(iii) Taking into consideration the nature of the service and the 
kind of experience it has, the conditions of eligibility for con¬ 
sideration for these positions should be clearly laid down. 
The present rule of thumb of comparing only the years of 
allotment which are given only in the case of a few services 
should be done away with. Officers of all offices in a parti¬ 
cular professional group having put in a minimum period at 
comparable responsible levels be considered eligible. This 
will automatically mean a progressively longer total period of 
service from Group I to Group IV services; 

(iv) The number of persons required in each particular professional 
field should be determined once every five years. The quin¬ 
quennial determination should be formally reported upon 
by a committee whose common members will be the head 
of the Central Personnel Agency and the Home Secretary. 
The association of the Home Secretary is suggested because 
Centre-State relationships are likely to be of considerable 
relevance. Every committee should also include an out¬ 
standing expert connected with the professional field con¬ 
cerned. In the determination of the number of posts every 
five years, should be included not only the posts at the Centre, 
but also posts of the some kind in the State (and possibly 
local) administrations. With the States and local administra¬ 
tions playing progressively a more important role in the socio¬ 
economic development of ihe country, the bulk of the re¬ 
quirements in many of the professional fields is bound to be 
at those levels. Preoccupation in personnel matters with 
the Central Government levels should give way to a non- 
realistic approach and schemes should be drawn up for the 
entire country; 

(v) The selection should be in two stages. In each professional 
group, there should be a list of persons who are considered 
fit for promotion in their own cadre to a grade next higher 
than the grade equivalent to the upper consideration level. 
Out of these persons, another list comprising officers equal to 
double the likely number of positions arising in that professional 
group in the next three years should be prepared. These 
persons should be given substantive assignments in their own 
professional field but different from the normal run so as to 
put to test their capacities to hold positions similar to those 
for which they are being groomed. Thus, at any time, there 
will be a sufficient number of officers in different specialities 
who will be constantly observed by the Central Personnel 
Agency before they are finally considered. Final selection 
should be after at least a three-year assignment of the type 
described above; 
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(vi) Each committee of selection should be headed by the Cabinet 
Secretary and should include as common members a repre¬ 
sentative of the Central Personnel Agency and an outstanding 
expert. Other members, should be taken from the ministries 
concerned. As State Governments are also likely to be in¬ 
volved, they should also be suitably represented; 

(vii) A good deal of care should be given to the detailed formulation 
of courses of training and to the selection of institutions for 
imparting such training. Universities should be prominently 
associated with these training programmes; and 

(viii) After every five years thereafter, these officers should undergo 
refresher courses of 2-3 months’ duration. 

3.165 We do not claim to have spelt out all the various details of 
the mechanics of selection of high level talent. We have neither the 
time, nor, indeed, the competence. This is a time-consuming and 
laborious business; but at no stage should the difficulty of filling in the 
vast amount of detail into this broad frame be exaggerated to the extent 
of frustrating the process of personnel improvement itself. We trust 
that government will pay the very serious attention to this matter that 
it obviously deserves. 

Staffing in Advisory or Consultancy Organisations 

3 • 166 Earlier in the chapter we had made a three-fold division of 
departments with reference to the broad nature of the skills required. 
But, for examining the question of manning these departments, it is 
further necessary to classify them on the basis of their basic functional 
character. From this point of view, four broad categories emerge : 

(a) purely research organisations; 

(b) advisory or consultancy organisations; 

(c) executive organisations; and 

(d) others in which these elements are mixed up. 

The Council of Scientific and Industrial Research with the various 
laboratories under it is an example of (a). The Directorate General of 
Technical Development is an example of (b). The Central Public 
Works Department or the All India Radio is an example of (c). The 
Planning Commission in its present form or the Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research is an example of (d). We concede that it will 
be extremely difficult, in practice, to compel conformity on the part of 
every organisation to one of the three pure types; all the same, it is often 
easy to determine the predominant character of its functions. In some 
cases, in the same organisation, units at different levels may belong to 
different types; thus, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research at 
the headquarters, or similarly, the Central Water and Power Commission, 
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is concerned with executive, advisory and research functions, where¬ 
as units at lower levels in these organisations are either wholly executive 
or wholly research organisations. Obviously, personnel structures 
must represent an effective combination of not merely the skills required, 
but also of functional requirements. A basic principle, which should 
be accepted without reservation, is that a permanent structure should 
be built up only in research or executive organisations with substantial 
budgets, or in consultancy or advisory organisations where the functions 
of consultancy or advice relate only to one speciality as, for instance, 
in the Ministry of Law. Where this condition is not satisfied, the general 
approach should be to depend for the required personnel on the major 
cadres concerned with the various specialities. The correctness of this 
approach follows from another consideration as well; namely, that 
personnel performing advisory functions can never be effective unless, 
from time to time, they regain intimate contact with conditions in the 
field. The present condition of the Directorate General of Technical 
Development in the Ministry of Industry illustrates our point. 

3 • 167 The Directorate General is (i) a technical adviser to the 
Government of India on all industrial matters, (ii) a technical consultant 
to the Public Sector Underta kings and autonomous and statutory 
organisations, (iii) a consultant to industrial units in private sectors, 
and is also responsible for planning and development of industries, 
collection, collation and dissemination of technical and industrial 
data, etc. Thus, in view o ' its role as the highest technical consultant 
to the entire nation, its structure must answer that requirement. A 
recent study by a team headed by Shri H. C. Mathur on the Directorate 
General of Technical Development, brings out that unfortunately it 
is true, as in most government organisations, that the range of 
administrative problems falling under the ambit of ‘personnel 
administration’ have not received the kind of systematic and planned 
attention that they deserve This is particularly the case where organi¬ 
sations come into being as a result of some need and the change in the 
general setting requires almost a continuous review. It has been admit¬ 
ted in the study that the growth of Directorate General of Technical 
Development had been so rapid that planning for personnel needs had 
always not been possible. We may, however, emphasise at this point 
that, in our view, in case the personnel needs of an organisation cannot 
be properly met, it would be better to do without such an organisation 
rather than starting it and thereafter being saddled with personnel 
unsuited to requirements. We are not advocating some sort of perfection¬ 
ism but we are stressing the need for a very careful analysis of the 
problem. 

3 -167-A The Mathur Team admitted that an ad hoc study of the 
kind undertaken by them was not enough and suggested a systematic 
and planned approach on a continuing basis. We agree with this 
suggestion but would add that the broad frame has to be provided 
by a body which can have an overall view of the situation and whose 
outlook is not limited by the necessary compulsions of one who sees the 
problem from inside or within a very narrow frame. Such a service has 
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to be provided by'the U. P. S. C. or the C. P. A. We discuss below 
some of the general points which have emerged from a study of the 
Personnel in the D. G. T. D. and some other organisations. 

3 -168 An analysis of the source of recruitment and the level of 
first entry in the D. G. T. D. shows that none of the eleven Industrial 
Advisers joined the organisation in that grade. Four joined as Develop¬ 
ment Officers, four as Deputy Development Officers, and three as 
Assistant Development Officers. Out of eighty Development Officers, 
who are key functionaries, only twenty four were recruited directly 
to this grade; out of fifty six promotees as many as thirty joined the 
organisation as Junior Technical Officers. Among Assistant Develop¬ 
ment Officers who, according to the present rules, form the base of the 
structure and the main source of recruitment, twenty four are promotees 
and only twenty direct recruits. Out of fifty three Development Officers 
in the Engineering Division, one is an Arts Graduate, six are licenciates 
or diploma holders in engineering and three science graduates. In 
the Chemicals Division, there are three who are B.Sc.’s At the base of 
this pyramid, i.e., the Assistant Development Officers’ level, out of 
nineteen officers in the Engineering Division, as many as nine are 
diploma holders, two science graduates and only eight engineering 
graduates. In the Chemicals Division, out of thirty five, one is Inter 
Science and seven science graduates. A 66-2/3 % promotion quota at 
Development Officers level from this base can hardly be expected to 
yield even “academically” well qualified Development Officers. More 
over the cadre, as it is structured, does not lend itself to a fair degree of 
selectivity. 

3 169 We do not question the possibility that brilliant persons may 
be found at any level in an organisation, nor do we wish to import class 
distinction into judging the suitability of officers entering at different 
levels. However, it is our considered opinion, and also a well-recognised 
fact, that the probability of finding high level talent and skill decreases 
almost exponentially as one goes down the hierarchy to locate the source 
of direct recruitment. In this context, the fact that some of the key 
officers will, for a long time, have to be those recruited at comparatively 
lower levels in the organisation may not add to the stature and standing 
as also the utility of the organisation. Even the fact of possession of 
academic qualifications prescribed for higher positions does not materially 
alter the situation; we are already witnessing the irrelevance of arts 
degrees as a measure of one’s innate capabilities; even L. D. Cs. have 
masters’ degrees. Though the average quality of a technical degree 
holder may be better than the average in other fields, still the fact remains 
that some of them will be near the rock-bottom. If the level of lateral 
entry depends on one’s actual proficiency in the field, those entering at 
the lowest levels can contribute only a very small proportion of high 
level personnel—academic qualifications notwithstanding. 

3-170 It may be argued that the position will be better in future 
in view of the fact that the recruitment to the organisation will be entirely 
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at Class I level and that there is also a provision for lateral entry at 
even higher levels. According to the recruitment rules, the posts of 
Assistant Development Officers are to be filled by direct recruitment 
to the extent of 2/3rds of the total and the balance by promotion from 
Class II; at the Development Officers’ level (Rs. 700-1600), 50 
per cent posts are to be filled by promotion, 33-1/3 per cent by direct 
recruitment and 16-2/3 per cent by transfer failing which by direct 
recruitment. All the higher posts are to be filled entirely by promotion 
from within the organisation. The position will be changed slightly, 
if the report of the Mathur Committee, recommending abolition of Class 
II, is implemented, as recruitment in that case will be entirely at junior 
Class I level and above. 

3.170- A The first thing which strikes one is the permanent and 
hierarchical nature of the organisation. Can the functions envisaged 
for this organisation, namely, providing consultancy services of the 
highest order to the Government, to the public sector undertakings and 
to the private sector, be performed by a small organisation, structurally 
indistinguishable form a normal executive organisation manned by per¬ 
manent officers largely recruited at the base in junior Class I? Con¬ 
ceptually, an advisory and consultancy organisation of this nature has 
to operate in almost an unlimited field of innumerable specialisations. 
In effect, therefore, there may be small groups of officer in each of the 
n um erous units almost self-contained, though working in a broad frame 
provided to them by senior advisers at the top responsible for formulat¬ 
ing the general guide lines in the entire technical field. Therefore, in a 
sense, expertise in a particular field has to be built into a small nucleus 
of officers in the organisation who in all probability, would be recruited 
fresh from the college at Junior Class I level and who, in due course, 
would work their way up in the organisation. Perhaps, in view of the 
limitations of this structure, a provision of 50 per cent lateral entry at 
Rs. 700-1600 level has been made. The Mathur Committee itself noted 
that any engineering graduate obtained through the process of direct 
recruitment, on becoming desk-bound in the organisation, is unlikely 
to prove very useful in dealing with the issues concerning industrial 
units. The Committee, therefore, recommended that at least two years’ 
practical experience should be given to these officers. They also suggested 
that, while making recruitment to the senior level, higher starts may 
be provided so as to attract persons with better experience. This sug¬ 
gestion, in our view, just touches the fringe and does not offer even 
a partial solution of the real problem. 

3.170- B The reasons are deep-rooted and inherent in the conceptual 
frame of the organisation itself. As soon as a permanent personnel 
structure is envisaged, the question of direct recruitment and promotion 
quotas is inevitable. But an organisation of this type cannot provide 
a career to a specialist. Each well-developed speciality has one or more 
organisations in the government or in the public sector or in the private 
sector which provide the highest career opportunities to individuals 
working in those fields and the best talent will be attracted to these 
institutions. Whatever the terms offered by other organisations, the 
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best talent will never opt for an organisation in which the speciality 
either forms an insignificant part of the whole or plays only a supporting 
role. To illustrate, a bright chemical engineer will go into a firm 
manufacturing chemicals or to a chemical laboratory or even to a univer¬ 
sity department rather than take a chance at junior Class I or senior 
Class I level in an organisation like the D.G.T.D. The statistical 
probability itself would work against adequate representation of talent 
in small groups, not to speak of the adverse conditions hindering 
in flow of high level talent. On the other hand, we have seen that the 
requirements for this organisation can be satisfied only by a combination 
of the highest talent and the best experience available in each of the 
numerous fields with which the organisation is dealing. No amount of 
training can make good the absence of these basic and essential pre¬ 
requisites. The only possible personnel policy for these organisations 
would be to look for the best expertise at every level from the entire 
country. The approach should be to make use of the experience gained 
by officers in their own specialisation in the actual field. They should 
go back and rejoin the main stream of their own specialisation. Thus, 
at every level the best quality and experience would be assured. A bright 
executive engineer would not hesitate to come and serve for a term 
at the appropriate level as he would go back and join his parent cadre 
enriching his own experience and giving his best in turn to the organisa¬ 
tion. Similarly, for higher Levels, the ‘pick’ of the persons available 
in all sectors of economy can be drawn upon. At still higher levels, 
perhaps, persons enjoying much larger emoluments in the private 
sector and in public sector undertakings can be inducted as, in the absence 
of a strict heirarchical order, there would not be many inhibitions 
about pay, etc. Also, perhaps, beyond a certain level, it is not the mone¬ 
tary emoluments only which count but the challenge of the job, the 
position and an opportunity to serve etc., become much more important. 
Therefore, it may be possible in a number of cases to bring in really 
eminent persons at higher levels at much lower ‘monetary’ levels. In 
a permanent setup, none of these possibilities are open to the organisa¬ 
tion and the choice will have to be limited to those entering at comparati¬ 
vely lower levels. 

3.170-C. Even the lateral entry at the higher levels is likely to favour 
those having experience in the organisation because, when the problem 
is considered in isolation for individual posts, so many other factors 
come into play. It is a well-established rule that the permanent element, 
through internally generated pressures, tends to occupy the entire avail¬ 
able space in an organisation. Therefore, we, as a matter of rule, do not 
favour a permanent personnel structure for advisory organisation. 
What we envisage is a constant interchange between the “field” and, 
the “advisory” organisations at various levels, so that the organisations 
at any moment, are staffed with the best available talent who are not behind 
the times in various technical fields and who are conversant with the day 
to-day practical problems of their own specialisation. 

3.171 This interchange of personnel should, in our view, be the 
basic feature of personnel policy in the conditions of India. It should 

8—1 A.R.C. (ND) 67 
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extend to the manning of consideration levels at the secretariats in the 
States and of the Centre. In other words, parent cadres will sometimes 
lend personnel for consideration levels through advisory organisations 
or directly. It is not possible for us to enunciate* in detail, all the 
rules and regulations that will have to be framed for formally embody¬ 
ing the principles suggested by us. The Central Personnel Agency 
should take up this task. 

3-172 We should like, at this stage, to refer to the ever-present 
danger of what starts as a small nucleus of permanent officials, in due 
course, engaging in rapid growth and enveloping the whole organisation 
practically. It is never the intention that this small nucleus should ever 
rise to the highest policy-making-levels, but the pressures that the per¬ 
manent part of an organisation is always capable of organising gradual¬ 
ly result in the organisation existing for the nucleus rather than in the 
nucleus for the organisation. 

3 173 We concede the necessity for providing adequate develop¬ 
ment opportunities for the permanent component. Normally, its structure 
itself should have adequate provision; for example, the levels of entry 
should be so designed that at least one higher level is reserved for 
those entering laterally at the next lower stage. Above these permanent 
strata—for example, the section officer level in the secretariat— 
certain percentage of posts, say 15 to 20. at the next higher level may 
be reserved for the permanent staffi Movement to still higher levels 
must be extremely limited and in no case, should there be a regular 
provision for this; really exceptional cases may be considered on merit 
on an ad hoc basis. 

Broad Professional Groups 

3-174 At various points in this and earlier chapters, we have 
referred to the need for the development of broad fields of specialisa¬ 
tion to facilitate fruitful personnel development. It seems to us that these 
broad areas should be : 

(i) personnel and manpower; 

(ii) economic administration (including planning); 

(iii) financial administration: 

(iv) agricultural administration; 

(v) industrial administration; 

(vi) social and educational administration; 

(vii) internal security and defence; and 

(viii) general administration. 

3-175 On the basis of this determination, estimates of personnel 
needs at various levels should be attempted. Thereafter these personnel 
should be grouped according to their sources of origin and the sources 
of origin designed accordingly, both quantitatively and qualitatively. 
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The sources will not always be single as, for example, for considera¬ 
tion levels or for personnel manning advisory departments etc. But 
it is only a functional approach of this kind to personnel policy, instead 
of a predominantly cadre approach as obtains at present, that can lead, 
in due course, to a more enlightened personnel administration. 

3-176 We conclude this chapter with some residuary questions 
relating to the staffing of higher positions. The more important questions 
are : 

(i) the formation of formal pools for higher positions in the Centre 
for different specialities; 

(ii) personnel structures for a secretariat department vis-a-vis 
executive departments; and 

(iii) the Role of secretariat services. 

Central Administrative Pool 

3-177 The Central Administrative Pool is the successor to the 
old Commerce and Finance Pool. The scheme for its initial constitu¬ 
tion and future maintenance is given in Annexure 3(4). The basic 
idea is to select persons and earmark them for higher positions specially 
in the field of Economic Administration. A provision for entry of per¬ 
sons with background of economics, commerce or industry has also, 
therefore, been made. No such direct recruitment has, however, been 
made so far. Also, there has been no clearly defined personnel policy 
regarding the type of posts to be held by members of this pool. The 
only visible effect of the creation of this Pool has been that officers 
seconded to it have been freed from the operation of the tenure rule and 
they continue in Government of India indefinitely. 

3-178 The Government of India have under consideration the set¬ 
ting up of a Central Economic Pool which will have a better defined area 
of coverage. The officers in this Pool will be required to man positions 
connected with economic activities under the Central Government. 
The full details regarding the initial constitution of this Pool, the method 
of selection, the career planning, the in-service training and subsequent 
replenishment, etc., are not yet available. However, the broad pattern 
will probably be similar to that of the Central Administrative Pool. We 
consider that in the constitution of any such pool, it has to be taken 
into account that : 

(i) jobs in a professional group are not limited to the Central 
Government alone. The strengthening of State Governments 
administrations has created a substantial demand for personnel 
there as well in the field of economic administration, social 
welfare administration etc. We envisage that with the strengthen¬ 
ing of local administrations, the centre of gravity of develop¬ 
ment activity will shift towards State and district levels 
as they are going to be the real units of economic planning and 
development; 
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(ii) it is difficult to have water-tight professional groups. There 
are a number of positions on the border line between any two 
professional groups. Bncadrement of these positions in one or 
the other groups may not be correct. What is needed is a broad 
grouping rather than formalised classification; and 

(iii) the very basis of our staffing pattern, laid down not on an 
arbitrary basis but evolved over a long period, in the context 
of constitutional forms, geographical, socio-economic and 
administrative diversity, etc., envisages a constant inter¬ 
change at even sufficiently high levels between departments 
and policy formulation organs, between State Governments 
and the Central and between the field and the secretariat. 

3.179 We do not think that the Central Administrative Pool 
or any other pool modelled on that pattern will be of much use in our 
context. We are definitely against the constitution of a cadre which may 
have the characteristics of a new service militating against the basic 
principles outlined by us for consideration and policy formulation levels. 
We agree with the Study Team on Economic Administration in this 
respect when they observed that “they are against any system where, 
after confirmation, officers will continue to serve in a specialised field 
totally severing their connection with the parent service”. As we 
have been emphasising in the course of our discussion, the constitution of 
these pools is again an attempt to find simple solutions for really 
complicated problems and indicates an unwillingness to delve deep 
into an issue. Only staffing patterns developed on the basis of broad 
professionalisms as outlined by us can answer the needs of the emerging 
adminis trative situation. The broad areas of professionalism should 
be determined and well designed career development programmes for 
officers belonging to all services should be started so that the long 
term needs of the country at the higher levels are adequately satisfied. 

Induction from Outside at Higher levels 

3-180 We had seen that one of the sources of personnel for which 
a provision has been made in the scheme of higher positions, is the open 
market; recruitment being made either on an ad hoc basis or on the basis 
of a regular intake in certain specialities. A regular intake of the type 
indicated in the scheme really means, in concrete terms, recruitment to 
a specific service, the level of recruitment being higher than the normal 
entry level. Actually, this would be lateral entry at higher levels to a 
specific service or services. This inflow should be determined by con¬ 
siderations relevant to lateral entry and suggested by us earlier. Recruit¬ 
ment on a regular basis to unspecified positions is not correct. With our 
recommendations for (i) the constitution of as many services as possible 
for identifiable specialities, and (ii) provision for lateral entry where 
homogeneous nation wide skill markest exist, there will be no need for 
a regular intake contemplated in the scheme. Thus, persons with ex¬ 
perience of economics or industry can be inducted into appropriate 
services like the Indian Economic Service. These services, in their turn 
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should provide personnel with specific experience for higher positions 
along with other services. 

3-181 There will still be some isolated posts which cannot be pro¬ 
vided for by any specific cadre, whether in Government or public sector 
enterprises, though, with the expanding public sector, the number of 
such posts will become smaller. Still it may be desirable in some cases 
not to restrict the choice to public sector alone and other sectors of 
the economy may also have to be explored. In such cases we consider 
that qualified persons should be employed on a contract basis for specific 
periods, say, five years at a time. We may refer here to the need for 
a certain amount of mobility in the incumbency of higher posts. Such 
contract appointments should have at their base the same principles 
which have led to the institutionalisation of a regular interchange of per¬ 
sonnel between the Centre and States, and between the Secretariat and the 
field. We understand that even now Government does resort to ad 
hoc recruitment for some higher positions from the private sector and 
the universities on a contract basis. We recommend that this should 
be the rule for all high level appointments from the private sector or 
from other entirely non-governmental sources with a further stipulation 
that the contract may be renewed from time to time, if necessary, in the 
public interest. 

3.182 We cannot specify the type of posts and the levels thereof 
for which such ad hoc arrangements may have to be made. This again 
is a matter for decision of Government in consultation with the Union 
Public Service Commission after carefully weighing all the pros and cons 
in each individual case. 

Personnel Structure for a Secretariat Department vis-a-vis an Executiv e 
Department 

3.183 Organisational forms also follow—and should follow— 
functional requirements. The role of secretariat in relation to executive 
departments, as envisaged at a particular point of time, therefore, gets 
reflected in their organisational structure as well. There have been 
varying opinions about the utility, or otherwise, of having two in¬ 
dependent administrative units, one in the secretariat and the other in 
the executive department. A number of models have been tried in this 
respect; the two extreme ones are : 

(i) two completely independent units whose relationship is 
formally defined, the secretariat being responsible for policy 
formulation and the executive department for implementa¬ 
tion. Cases are referred by the head of department to the 
secretariat where they are duly considered, noting on each 
case starting almost at the lowest level; and 

(ii) a structure in which the secretariat and the office of the head 
of department are merged. The head of department himself 
functions as the Secretary and submits his cases direct to the 
Minister. 
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3-184 Between these two extremes can be placed a number of 
other models sometimes found in the same government. For example, 
in Maharashtra, there is a combined departmental structure. The 
head of department is integrated into the secretarial hierarchy itself. 
The head of the department has an appropriate secretariat status and 
has a technical hierarchy directly under turn. The hierarchy of non¬ 
technical officers is placed directly under the secretary but all proposals 
are routed through the head of department. Thus, the proposals are 
examined both by the technical and administrative wings before being 
submitted to the departmental head who submits them to the Secretary 
for final orders. 

3-185 We do not favour the mixing up of the secretariat personnel 
and heads of departments for the following reasons : 

(i) If a head of department also becomes Secretary or is inte¬ 
grated into the secrtetariat structure, as in Maharashtra, his 
executive functions, which lie essentially in the field, are 
likely to be neglected. This may also result in the head of 
department devoting a disproportionate time to small matters 
which otherwise could have been disposed of by the secretariat 
wing itself; 

(ii) The secretariat tends to get control over the executive field 
units under the guise of working for the head of the depart¬ 
ment who is also a secretariat officer. We understand that 
in one state the secretariat procedures have so developed that 
heads of department are ineffective even in small, but important 
matters of posting and transfers of even Class III technical 
staff; 

(iii) This combination also compromises the basic action-oriented 
attitude of a department and the cautious secretariat approach 
tends to permeate the entire organisation; 

(iv) A second view on an important policy question which is 
at the base of the secretariat-field dichotomy is not possible 
under this arrangement; and 

(v) The departmental point of view tends to influence secretariat 
thinking as well. Thus, the basic necessity for those at the policy 
formulation level of rising above narrow departmental consi¬ 
derations and seeing the proposal in a broader context tends 
to get compromised. This becomes even more important in a 
developing democracy. 

3.186 Our recommendation that there should be independent 
administrative units, is, however, subject to the following 
conditions : 

(i) the head of department should be given appropriate secreta¬ 
riat status so that he is able to correspond on his own with 
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other departments and secretariat offices and does not have 
to approach the secretariat for unimportant matters; 

(ii) there should be a convention in the secretariat that proposals 
emanating from the head of department are considered at a 
high enough level, say, not below the rank of a Deputy Secre¬ 
tary. Proposals from other levels should also be dealt with at 
appropriate levels; 

(iii) there should be maximum delegation of powers to heads of 
departments in personnel matters; and 

(iv) the head of department should be given adequate staff as¬ 
sistance for personnel, financial and similar other matters. 

3-187 We have not taken up the much laboured question—‘who 
should be the Secretary?’ A specialist also becomes a ‘generalist’ 
as he moves to the top position. We may recall the stress we placed on 
functions, rather than on the hierarchical relationship between the secre¬ 
tariat and the functional department, each of them being complement¬ 
ary to the other. We are not in favour of barring for consideration anyone 
for any post if he satisfied the basic requirements. We have also, 
elsewhere, suggested building up of more expertise and professionalism 
in the secretariat at the consideration, and the policy formulation, 
levels. We trust that these steps will help to develop the right per¬ 
spective about personnel problems of these two essential units of ad¬ 
ministration. 

Rote of Secretariat Services 

3.188 The Imperial Secretariat Service in the Government of 
India was designed to mar lower positions in the Central Secretariat; 
persons with considerable experience of dealing with rules and regula¬ 
tions rose up to the level of Assistant Secretaries. As heads of Sections 
and branches they were to help those at consideration and policy for¬ 
mulating levels by bringing to their notice all relevant facts, producing 
precedents etc. The breakdown of the tenure system at the level of 
Under Secretary as a result of the acute shortage of personnel in the 
higher services, led rightly to the abolition of the distinction between 
Assistant Secretaries and Under Secretaries. After the formal con¬ 
stitution of the Central Secretariat Service, though the basic purpose of 
the Service remained unchanged, the artificial barrier was finally re¬ 
moved and some positions at Under Secretary’s level and a fixed 
number at Deputy Secretary’s level were included in the Service 
cadre. Members of these services are today actually manning 70% of 
positions at Undersecretary’s level and about 50% positions at Deputy 
Secretary’s level. 

3.188-A. The most marked change in the complexion of person¬ 
nel in the Central Secretariat during the last two decades is the pre¬ 
ponderance of secretariat officers specially at consideration levels and the 
appearance of an appreciable number from this group in the policy 
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formulation zone. There is now a demand for placing the recruitment 
to the Central Secretariat Service at par with other Class I Central 
Services and recruiting persons primarily for holding consideration and 
ultimately the policy formulation levels. The twin demands are to in¬ 
crease the representation of this service to 75% at the upper considera¬ 
tion levels and 40% at the lower policy formulation levels. 

3 -189 The question has to be considered within the frame of the 
two basic premises of personnel policy which we have enunciated, 
namely, 

(i) no formal or informal quota for higher positions; and 

(ii) no distinction on service considerations for placement in higher 
positions subject, however, to basic requirements being satis¬ 
fied. 

3 • 190 Thus, our approach based on a functional determination of 
eligibiliy for all levels led us to defining, in an earlier section, certain 
pre-requisites for personnel holding job at consideration and policy 
formulation levels, to which attention is invited. The type of experience 
and professsionalism, which we consider essential, cannot be built 
into a permanent secretariat-based personnel structure. Training pro¬ 
grammes for a year or two cannot be considered to meet these require¬ 
ments even remotely. These programmes only aid in understanding the 
problems better at the levels for which the services are designed and can¬ 
not be considered a substitute for professional experience. The analogy 
of other countries, specially the United Kingdom, where higher services 
are mostly located in the Whitehall are not at all applicable in our case 
bacause the constitutional forms, geographical compulsions, and social 
and economic conditions are all different. We, therefore consider that 
the proposal for a secretariat service for consideration levels is 
unrealistic and cannot be taken seriously. 

3-191 Even the present practice of limited direct recruitment at the 
Section Officers’ level is not sound in the context of direct recruitment 
to the tune of 75% at the next lower level of Assistant. Here we find 
an example where there is direct entry at two consecutive levels in the 
same class. We have earlier recommended that, as far as possible, there 
should be no direct intake at two consecutive levels. At the Section 
Officers’ level, it is really the long experience at the lower levels which is 
important. The large number of assistants recruited directly can be 
depended on to throw up, on any probability considerations, persons of 
right quality to man the Section Officers’ levels. The higher positions of 
Under Secretaries and a limited number of positions at the Deputy 
Secretary level should provide adequate incentives to the outstanding 
amongst them. We consider that direct recruitment at the Section 
Officers’ level, at least in the present service structure, is incongruous 
and may be stopped. 

3.192 That there will be outstanding men coming form the rank 
of Secretariat Services who should rise to higher levels by virtue 
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of their innate qualities is beyond doubt and a provision has to be 
made for their development. That the Secretariat Officers provide 
expertise in the interpretation of rules, in providing precedents, etc. 
and that they embody some traditions, is also beyond doubt and their 
collective experience is most useful. But the same work-experience 
develops certain traits like over-concern with rules, anxiety to be cor¬ 
rect on paper notwithstanding the end results, a cautious approach 
cultivated over a long period, etc. What are desirable qualities in one 
position become obstacles in another. There is a discontinuity in terms 
of skill requirements below the consideration level in the secretariat. 
We consider that these are some of the very important aspects which 
should be taken into account while making selections for, and place¬ 
ments in, consideration and policy formulation levels. 

3.193 We have noted earlier that a new approach of “generalism” 
where previous experience is considered altogether irrelevant, is develop¬ 
ing. Under this mistaken view, it should not be surprising if some 
of those nearer the centres of power are elevated to positions for which 
they are hardly qualified by virtue of their experience, academic quali¬ 
fications and other innate qualities. This process has to be reversed 
in the interests of a sound personnel policy. 

3-194 In conclusion, we wishtc ebsor ye that the supportive role 
of the Secretariat Services as envisaged at present is correct. These 
services cannot be considered to form a nucleus of upper consideration 
and policy formulation levels. Also, simply because supportive Secre¬ 
tariat functions are necessary in all departments and organisations, these 
services do not qualify to hold all positions in all departments. We 
trust the Central Personnel Agency will evolve methods whereby basic 
requirements for manning superior positions are required to be satis¬ 
fied before appointments from various sources are made. We think 
that the present provision of Under Secretary’s level and at the Deputy 
Secretary’s level for the Secretariat Service is adequate. The cadre 
strength should however, be revised in accordance with principles of 
cadre management outlined by us earlier. The temporary imbalance 
which has occurred in the last few years should be corrected. 

3-195 Similar observations would apply to State secretariats as 
well and State Personnel Agencies should take appropriate action as 
and when necessary. 
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PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT AND DEVELOPMENT 
Introduction 

4.1 Given that the personnel structures required for manning 
personnel units have been determined, policies relating to personnel 
management and development assume great importance and are decisive 
in fulfilling the purposes for which personnel structures were originally 
created. Initially, it is only the broad features of a personnel structure 
that can be indicated with some degree of precision; its full shape 
emerges, and its full utility is derived, only if the personnel management 
function is carefully and imaginatively performed. For instance, if a 
particular service is meant for top management posts, but for some reason 
that service is not utilised for these purposes or its training programmes 
are not properly modified from time to time in the light of changing 
needs, it is more often than not a failure of personnel management. 

4.2 The other general point that we wish to make here is that, in 
the Indian context, personnel management has an additional dimension. 
Normally, personnel management is, or ought to be, internal to the 
personnel unit concerned, that is, each organisation deals with i ts own, 
personnel problems. But in India, where personnel structures trascend 
or cut across, personnel units, personnel management has to concern 
itself with the management of these personnel structures as well or, in more 
familiar terminology, with the management of various (multi-depart¬ 
mental) cadres and services. The operational implication of this situation 
is that each organisation, to some extent or the other, is restricted in the 
autonomy it has in respect of its own personnel policy. For the manning 
of different categories of posts, the personnel authority of an organisation 
has got to deal with authorities in-charge of cadres and services located 
externally to these organisations. A good deal of co-ordination is, there¬ 
fore, necessary if personnel management is to fulfil itself. All these services 
and cadres have permanent strengths; i.e., every member of a service 
or a cadre, but for a short probationary period, is a permanent member 
of the service or the cadre concerned without being specifically attached 
to any particular post. This calls for much longer term planning of 
personnel development than would otherwise be called for. 

Quantitative Adequacy 

4.3 The first basic requirement of a personnel structure is quantitative 
adequacy. There is such a thing as a physical requirement of bodies of 
a particular kind which every cadre must fulfil. If there are 350 districts 
in this country, obviously 350 district officers would be required. The 
problem of quantitative adequacy is really a problem in manpower 
planning. This problem is concerned not only with the total strength 
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of the cadre as such, but also, on the one band, with the various levels 
of competence and experience that would be expected of the cadre from 
time to time, and, on the other, with the kinds of skill and knowledge- 
ability that the cadre is required to produce over time. 

Shortage of Qualified Personnel 

4.4 We have seen in Chapter II that the administrative machine is 
oversized and recommended a drastic cut in the strength of personnel 
but in this section we examine the question of qualitative adequacy 
as a purely management practice. There are two points; firstly even in 
the overall context of excess of staff there is shortage of key personnel 
in some areas and, secondly, we do not question in this section the strength 
of a particular cadre and take the respective authorised strength as 
actually needed. With reference to these two, management practices 
should ensure quantitative adequacy. We find that, in practically every 
cadre, the present position is not only that the authorised strength of the 
cadre itself is inadequate in terms of current need, but also that there is 
gap in the sense that the actual strength is, and has been for some years, 
short of the strength. In other words, we are putting up with a shortage 
of personnel of acceptable quality and, by definition, using personnel 
of lesser calibre. We are unable to accept the inevitability of a shortage 
of this kind. We feel that not only is this state of affairs remediable, but 
also that the loss to the nation resulting from the utilisation of inferior 
personnel is, though not measurable, tremendous. The basic argument 
advanced against getting these cadres immediately to full strength or 
even expanding them mor< frequently n the light of obvious need is 
that there is some kind of absolute limit to the number one can take 
from the competitive examination each year. The immutability of the 
absolute limits is being overdone and needs to be abandoned. A time 
has clearly come for us to think in terms of some appropriate measures 
for increasing the number of acceptable candidates from the annual 
competitive examination. 

4.5 The declining numbers of first-class graduates appearing at the 
competitive examination, and the still more sharp decline in the propor¬ 
tion of such candidates to total posts filled, has been over-stressed. There 
seems to be a fallacy in this kind of thinking; while the university exa¬ 
mination system and, consequently, the divisions awarded are conside¬ 
red unsatisfactory ways of measuring real merit, the same system is 
quoted in support of the hypothesis of declining quality. The varying 
standards of universities for the award of divisions make the comparison 
still more difficult. The university divisions, no doubt, give the first- 
order differences and the probability of getting the right material from 
each group does decrease as one goes down the scale, but every group— 
the first, the second and the third classes—have some contribution to 
make. A common competitive examination covering a much wider 
range than an individual’s own field of study becomes consequently 
necessary for assessing an individual’s suitability for job—sit being assumed 
that the examination has been designed for the purpose—and his relative 
merit. Incidentally, the decline in the number of first class graduates 
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appearing in 1963-64 in the IAS etc. Examination appears to be more 
apparent than real as, during this period, the restriction to two chances 
came into operation. We find that the problem is rather complicated 
and simple explanations which may, at first sight, appear to be plausible, 
should not cause an unnecessary scare and considered adequate to 
warrant a reduced intake in the services at appropriate levels. 

4.6 The frequency distribution of talent in any group of randomly 
selected individuals is almost uniform. There may be some variations 
if there is selective migration, for example, towards the better known 
universities. Any selection technique has to take into account these 
facts. For strengthening the base of recruitment, a wider and better field 
of selection would be necessary. As competitive examinations appear 
to us to be the best available method of objective assessment, all facts 
taken into account, it should be ensured that this process itself does not 
unduly restrict the field of selection. 

4.7 The expansion of university education has brought a very large 
number of students within the field of eligibility for higher services. 
This should normally lead to a strengthening of the field of choice and it 
should be possible to get much larger number of individuals of compa¬ 
rable quality. As against about ten thousand graduates coming out from 
the universities in the earlv thirties, the number has now crossed the one 
and a half lakh mark. The increase in the potential of this new field 
should at least be as high as the increase in absolute numbers. But many 
of the new universities are not contributing towards even a fraction of 
our requirements. For example, during 1960-64 as many as nine uni¬ 
versities have not claimed a single position out of the five hundred twenty 
in the I.A.S., another twenty two less than ten each (total eighty), while 
Delhi alone claimed seventy eight, Madras seventy five, Calcutta sixty 
three and Punjab fifty one (Annexure 4). The standard of education in 
general and university education in particular has fallen, the standards 
also vary from university to university. But still the fact remains that 
in every group of students there is top quality material which can be 
channelled into the public services and other areas of national life. What 
is, therefore, needed is a dependable process of tapping that source. 

4.8 There are two important aspects of the problem: Firstly, a 
large number of universities have switched to regional languages as the 
medium of instruction. We would not go into the desirability of this 
process but this appears to be inevitable if the benefit of education has 
to reach the community at large. Presently, a genuine scarcity of good 
textbooks in regional languages and good teachers may be one of the main 
causes of lower standards; this is a problem to be tackled by educational 
administrators. So far as our problem is concerned, the regionalisation 
of the medium of instruction seems to be one of the important reasons 
for the field of choice getting contracted, because the medium of the 
competitive examination is English. We do not think that difficulties in 
the techniques of selection, etc., in a multi-lingual world can be seriously 
considered sufficient ground for the reversal of this process, it is the 
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techniques which have to be adapted to new situations. Secondly, the fact 
of increasing inequality-both between the rich and the poor and between 
the urban areas and the rural areas--is important as it disables the less 
privileged students in important ways. These boys go to institutions 
nearer home—be it a college in a village, a town or a city—whatsoever 
their innate intellectual capacity. They lack a ‘good’ family background as 
well as a good educational base. The persistent attack in the Parliament 
on the relative weightage given to personality tests in some competitive 
examinations had its roots in the feeling that candidates from the 
weaker sections of the society were at a disadwantage in an essentially 
unequal competition. Perhaps, if these tests were so devised as to eli¬ 
minate this alleged bias and their dependability assured, there would 
have been no occasion for such apprehensions and the resultant criticism. 
In the absence of the necessary ‘feed-back’ and a self-adjusting mecha¬ 
nism, the decision to reduce the quantum of personality test marks, 
as also the decision not to insist on a minimum performance in the 
personality test were both taken by the government, apparently in 
deference to popular sentiment. This example illustrates the principle 
that a felt need tends to assert itself and cannot be ignored for long spe¬ 
cially in a democracy. It is, therefore, necessary to objectively assess 
new tendencies and find solutions. 

4.9 It may be argued that even in a country like England, the Oxford 
and the Cambridge universities contribute a large proportion of civil 
servants while the share of other universities is small, and, in some 
cases, nominal. Class distinctions and family background probably play 
the same role there also; the higher civil services the world over are 
reputed to come from the upper middle classes. This comparison, 
however, cannot be pressed beyond a limit in our socio-economic 
situation. Society in the United Kingdom is more homogeneous, less 
unequal and geographically much less dispersed than in India. Moreover, 
in a developing society, the civil servant is an instrument of social change. 
The attitudes of the civil servants which, to a very large extent, are 
products of their socio-economic affiliation, become a potent force. 
We have to devise our recruitment system in such a way that, without 
compromising quality, the services net the best available talent from the 
entire country and the field is not restricted, implicitly or explicitly, to 
a small stratum of society. The nation is going through an educational 
and social revolution; the vast potential resources thus thrown up have 
to be utilised for the tremendous task of national development whose 
demand for the highest talent can be said to be unlimited. It is in this 
context that our recruitment policy has to be moulded. 

4.10 We do not wish to go into the details of recruitment problems 
as a sister study team is examining the matter. However, here we note 
with appreciation a recent decision of the Union Public Service Com¬ 
mission to allow candidates to write some papers in the regional lan- 
guages-insofar as it recognises the fact of regional languages having come 
to be the medium of instruction for a substantial number of students 
and its necessary corollary of suitable adaptation in the examination 
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procedures. An ideal system would be one'which tests the accomplishment 
of the students as objectively as possible and minimises the weightage 
of factors like his socio-economic background. We examine below some 
alternatives. 

A Plan of Recruitment 

4.11 The basic plan of the present examination which measures 
a candidate’s comprehension of the subjects of his choice, his power 
to think coherently and proficiency in composition, his general know¬ 
ledge and awareness of current developments, both in the socio-econo¬ 
mic field and the scientific field, is sound. In all these tests, however, 
the candidate may be allowed a medium of his own choice so that the 
final gradation represents the most approximate index of his attainment 
and capacity. Proficiency in English, which is a must for administration 
in India at the moment, can, however, be prescribed as a necessary 
condition for final appointment to the service, to be tested, say, at the 
end of training in the Academy. The scheme appears to be attractive 
but is likely to create complications insofar as it may be difficult to dis¬ 
charge any one once selected on the sole ground of their not knowing 
enough English. Alternatively, in addition, a paper to test proficiency 
in the English language may also be prescribed and attainment of a 
certain minimum level made necessary for success. For example, the 
scope of the present General English paper could be suitably widened 
to serve this purpose. This, while ensuring objective assessment of the 
candidates’ attainment without subjecting them to the strain of expression 
through a language not of their choice, will also ensure a minimum 
standard in English. The prospective competitors in universities, even 
in the backward regions, could possibly make an extra effort to gain 
proficiency in English, which is something quite different from each 
one of the students in those institutions attempting to learn a subject 
through that medium. The very possibility of successfully competing will 
give a fillip to such efforts as it will bring a large number of students 
within the ‘critical zone’ and will substantially increase the base. This 
scheme, however, does not positively aid the brilliant ones placed in 
unfavourable situations. The field of choice could be further widened 
if the competitive examination is conducted in two parts. The first 
examination may cover optional papers and an essay which the candi¬ 
date may be free to write in a language of his choice. This examination 
will throw up the best talent in the country. A specific number of them 
at the top about four to five times the number of likely vacancies may be 
picked up. These candidates may be given a stipend of, say, Rs. 300.00 
per mensem for about a year and may prepare for the second part in 
any way they like, for example, in any institution of their choice or 
privately. The second part of the examination, to be held after a year 
or so, should cover what now constitute compulsory papers to be ans¬ 
wered in English. The broad scheme is that the first part should net the 
meritorious and the second part should prepare him to be a member of 
a national civil service not only capable of merely communicating with 
one another but also able to understand, and express himself compre¬ 
hensively on, the many complex problems of modern administration. 
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Many more details will have to be filled in and we leave that to govern¬ 
ment. The final selection for the services should be made on the basis 
of the results of both parts of the examination and a viva voce test as 
at present. Some of the boys may like to take the examination in one 
chance only; this will raise problems of comparison that have to be 
solved. Also, some of the better candidates may be deterred by this long 
process; in view of the growing competition from the private sector 
this could be serious. We do not think that these difficulties are insur¬ 
mountable. Given the task of spotting the best talent interested in 
the public services, no technique, however unorthodox, can be ruled 
out if the basic purpose is to be served reasonably well. A scheme on the 
above model will (i) spot the most brilliant, (ii) give a chance to those 
from the backward regions and the lower social strata to make up the 
deficiency, and (iii) to a great extent remove the disability imposed by 
compulsory testing through a medium with which the large majority 
are not at home; it will also broaden the base of recruitment in direct 
proportion to the spread of education. We recommend that the govern¬ 
ment, in consultation with the Union Public Service Commission, give 
thought to this problem and evolve a scheme of examination on the 
model suggested here. 

4.12 There is yet another aspect of strengthening the base of recruit¬ 
ment. Recruitment methods have to be adapted to structural changes 
in the demand for personnel, Without a purposive policy of recruitment, 
ill-suited personnel may be inducted in government services. For example, 
in the case of recruitment to engineering posts the Union Public Service 
Commission have been adopting two methods of recruitment, namely 
(i) competitive examination; and (ii) ad hoc recruitment by interview 
only. The figures in Annexure 4(1) show that the number of candidates 
taking the examination varied between 850 and 1150 from 1950-60 to 
1965-66 while the number of candidates interviewed steadily went up by 
more than 50% and the number of candidates declared successful by 
300%. The ad hoc recruitment to engineering posts increased by more 
than five times during the same period. Apparently, there has been no 
change in the recruitment policy of the ministries or that of the Union 
Public Service Commission. In the case of certain services where recruit¬ 
ment is made normally through competitive examination, in the event 
of not getting a sufficient number of candidates through that source, 
resort is made to recruitment in other ways. The whole policy of recruit¬ 
ment to engineering posts requires careful review. We do not wish to 
question the adequacy of either of the two methods for purposes of 
recruitment, but we would like to point out the unresolved inherent 
contradiction in the situation. Notwithstanding the competition in the 
technical field from the private sector and from the growing public 
sector undertakings, the periodicity of the examination and the time 
schedule continue unchanged. We consider that there is need for a drastic 
change in a personnel policy under which, on the one hand, a waiting 
period of one year and a time-consuming, elaborate examination are 
pre-requisites, while, on the other, a mere 15 to 30 minutes interview 
is considered adequate. Some middle way for meeting the new situation 
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should be devised which satisfies two conditions: a simple examination 
not requiring long preparation and a minimum time-lag between the 
university examinations and the offer of appointment. These two can 
be satisfied if a simple test is administered which may test the aptitude 
and basic technical skills and measures intrinsic intelligence. Such a test 
would not require much academic preparation and can be administered 
to engineering graduates just nearabout the time of their university 
examinations. It would also dispense with the time-consuming marking 
system. Preliminary results can, therefore, be announced by the time 
the university results are out. On the basis of attainment in this aptitude- 
cum-technical-cww-intelligence test and the performance at the university 
examination and at a short interview the results can be announced within 
a reasonable time, say, three months of the declaration of university 
results. Such a system would be more scientific and less time-consuming. 
We recommend that suitable tests for recruitment to engineering posts 
at Class II and junior Class I levels, where only a basic engineering degree 
is the qualification, should be developed by the U.P.S.C. and a start 
should be made immediately. 

4.13 Another example in a much simpler field would also point 
towards the lack of conscious personnel planning in Government. 
One often hears about the shortage of clerks in the Government offices. 
The examination system of the Union Public Service Commission in 
a leisurely manner, follows the same old practice of holding an annual 
competitive examination. Simultaneously due to the overall shortage, 
they are also approving appointments of clerks from Employment 
Exchanges. At least for the repetitive job of a Lower Divsion Clerk some 
objective tests, to replace the present essay type examination, can be 
worked out, for example, in collaboration with the Ministry of Defence 
who, we understand, are administering a number of tests to defence 
personnel with considerable advantage. Besides doing away with the 
anomalous situation where a ‘perfect’ examination system and ‘no 
system’ co-exist, it is likely to result in better job performance as is the 
experience of other countries in the field. We, therefore, recommend 
that the Union Public Service Commission should take a lead in this 
direction and replace the essay type examination for lower posts by 
objective tests. 


Review of Cadre Strengths 

4.14 The authorised strength of all regularly constituted services 
and cadres must be periodically reviewed. None of the cadre manage¬ 
ment authorities who were addressed were able to indicate to us any 
well-recognised principles they may have adopted as a basis for cadre 
management. The sole exception seems to be the Ministry of Home 
Affairs which has evolved working formula for the IAS and the IPS; there 
is also a regular triennial review of the cadre strengths of these two 
services. The triennial review tries to determine the dimensions of (a) 
the maintenance element; (b) the growth element; and Cc) the “gap¬ 
bridging” element. However, the review, as indicated by the Ministry 
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of Home Afiaiis to the Estimates Committee, does not end in the draw¬ 
ing up of a report. This is a very serious deficency because it is only such 
a periodic crystallisation of ideas that can ensure that in due course a full 
policy covering all aspects emerges. Secondly the review is retrospective 
rather than perspective so far as the inclusion of posts in the authorised 
strength of the cadre is concerned. What is done is to see whether any 
of the ex cadre posts already created need to be included in the cadre 
or not; reportedly, no attempt seems to be made to try, to determine, 
on however experimental a basis, what kind of posts are likely to be 
needed by the different administrations in an ensuing period and, 
further, to decide which among these should be manned by members 
of a particular cadre. This process of forward planning is, no doubt, 
difficult, but it is only a series of attempts of this kind that will, in due 
course, produce some predictability in a situation in which there is 
no predictability at all at present. Finally, no such reviews are under¬ 
taken, as a matter of couise, by other cadre authorities. It is evident 
that, in some manner or the other, the authorised strength of every 
service gets fixed from time to time; but this seems to be taking place 
on an ad hoc and unplanned basis. 

4-14-A. The last point to which we should like to draw attention 
is that a comparative outlook in respect of cadie strength is necessary 
when there are services performing broadly similar functions. The example 
that readily comes to our mind is the Indian Administrative Service in 
relation to the State Civil Services, It is possible, for example, to examine 
whether a few posts should be added to, let us say, the lower rungs of 
the IAS cadre of the State or to the higher rungs of the State Civil Service 
Cadre. We have elsewhere drawn attention to the fact that the State Civil 
Services need to be more fairly and more imaginatively dealt with, than 
so far. Such an approach becomes all the more necessary if the large 
expansion of a cadre is likely to result in deterioration in quality. While 
not all the candidates of reasonably high quality may have found their 
way into the State cadres because of language or other difficulties, 
candidates of not very high quality may get into the IAS. We, therefore, 
recommend that the fixation of the strength of a particular cadre should 
not be an isolated operation. It should first be ascertained whether there 
are other cadres also which could be considered for expansion and 
proposals for expansion (or reduction) should be based on an overall 
view of the relevant cadres. In the specific case of the IAS, we also think 
that the present rate of recruitment is rather high. 

Deputation Reserves 

4-15 We wish to make two further comments on the quantitative 
aspects of cadre management. First, the deputation reserves built into 
the various cadres have proved to be chronically inadequate where 
provided and, unfortunately, in a large number of cases they are not 
provided at all (cf. Annexure 4(2)). An instance of the former is the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service which has some 275 officers out on 
deputation, as against the deputation reserve of about 123. The actual 
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strength of the cadre is 508. An example of the latter is the Central 
Engineering Service in which almost two out of every five officers are out 
on deputation and the formal constitution of the cadre does not provide 
for a deputation reserve at all. We consider these to be very serious 
instances of failure in personnel menagement. It is inevitable that, in 
these circumstances, the departments which such services are primarily 
intended to man themselves suffer from a lack of personnel of high 
quality. There is no doubt in our mind at all that this situation is 
avoidable and should be avoided. We, therefore, recommend that de¬ 
putation reserves of reasonable proportions should be built into every 
service or cadre whose study shows that deputation demands on it are 
considerable. As a relevant fact in this connection, we should like to 
point out that the 15% deputation reserve built into the IAS cadre also 
seems to have proved inadequate. In fact, if a large deputation reserve 
is not utilised for purposes of deputation, no serious harm would result 
because the department will have more than its due share of high quality 
personnel. In such a situation, there is bound to be some stagnation 
but we suggest that such temporary bottlenecks should be resolved by 
special measures; the solution is not to ruin the department by a perma¬ 
nent short-fall in quality. Equally serious is the lack of adequate training 
and leave reserves. (Annexure 4(3)). The sizes of these reserves can be 
determined easily with the help of w^ii-known techniques and we recom¬ 
mend that the Central Personnel Agency should not treat any cadre as 
viable unless all these reserves have been properly incorporated. We 
feel somewhat strongly about this matter and that brings us to our 
second comment, namely, that, in the case of some cadres, an extre¬ 
mely conservative and, if we may say so, short-sighted approach is being 
adopted in relation to the annual intake in spite of the fact that the 
demands on the cadres are continuously increasing. 

Rate of Expansion 

4.16 The table at Annexure 4(4) shows the gaps in cadres of some 
of the important Central Services. A study of the changes in cadre 
strength over the 1st six years shows that some services have expanded 
at a high rate—the Indian Revenue Service by 7.3 % per annum, the 
Indian Administrative Service by 5.6% per annum while certain others 
showed a low rate of growth. The Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
had the minimum rate of 2.1%. All these cadres have some gaps, i.e., 
the actual strength is less than the authorised strength. A gap of the size 
of the normal wastage figure plus the rate of growth can be considered to 
be normal, as intake necessarily follows wastage and expansion—even 
anticipated expansion. According to this criterion, besides, the large 
imbalances in the technical services under the Railways where the gaps 
are of the order 30 %, the Indian Audit and Accounts Service tops the 
imbalanced cadres in the nontechnical services, the gap is as much as 
15.4% which is about three times the normal if the low rate of growth 
of the cadre is kept in view. An examination of intake figures shows that 
in some cases cadre gaps are not being filled on a planned basis. Table 
at Annexure 4(5) shows that in some of the cadres, the intake is far from 
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adequate. The Engineering Services of the Railways and other technical 
Services may be experiencing some difficulty in getting suitable candidates; 
we, however, do not consider that to be sufficient ground for such persis¬ 
tent shortages over long periods. Even at the risk of repetition, we may 
again warn against approaches based on expediency in cadre management 
and re-emphasise our recommendation that recruitment methods 
should be changed to suit the emerging situation. 

Intake Rate 

4.17 Among the non-technical services, there has been an appreciable 
increase in regular intake of the three largest services, namely, the 
Indian Administrative Service the Indian Police Service and the Indian 
Revenue Service. The Indian Audit and Accounts Service has, however, 
kept the intake figure at a very low pitch—the average for the last four 
years being only 12 per year which is just two per cent of the authorised 
cadre. An annual intake of 2.8 per cent is the minimum required for 
maintaining the service at unchanging strength; in other words it ex¬ 
cludes all other factors like growth requirements and gap-bridging re¬ 
quirements. In the case of the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
there is a sizeable gap of 90 which is persisting for a long period. Smaller 
services like the Defence Accounts and Railways Accounts have been 
taking sizeable numbers during these years. Providing for normal wastage, 
for the growth factor and for filling the gap of the cadre, say, in five years, 
would require a minimum intake, after allowing for 25% promotion, of 
the order of 35. Thus, the entry has been grossly inadequate. The argu¬ 
ment of quality being diluted or a sufficient number of persons not forth¬ 
coming through the normal recruitment channels may be adduced; we 
have examined this aspect in broad terms earlier in the chapter. At 
this point we would like to stress that, if and when there is such a feeling, 
the correct course would be for a Centra! Agency to objectively assess 
the intake requirements of all the different cadres drawing from a com¬ 
mon source and, in case of shor r . fall in the number of qualified persons 
being available, a pro rata cut may be made by a common authority for 
all services rather than that each cadre authority be the sole judge of 
desirability or otherwise of reducing or increasing the intake. The Central 
Personnel Agency and the Union Public Service Commission together 
should play a decisive role in this regard which apparently they have 
failed to do; we recommend accordingly. 

Shortages and Staffing of Cadre Posts 

4.18 A closer examination of the internal structure and actual mannings 
of positions brings out the harmful effect which faulty cadre management 
policies cause. Table at Annexure 4(6) give the position in respect of 
the ‘career’ time scale to the senior scale positions. Imbalances in some 
services are very pronounced. In the case of Indian Audit and Accounts 
Service the shortfall is of the order of 47% and in the case of the Indian 
Revenue Service, 20%. In the case of these services, the grade under 
consideration is also the entry grade and shortages of this dimension are 
indefensible. The situation is far more unsatisfactory in services in 
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which there is a distinct junior entry scale. The Railway Accounts Ser¬ 
vice are short of officers in this grade to the extent of 56% and the tech¬ 
nical services under Railways between 66 and 80%. In all these cases 
the gaps in the entry scales are many times the normal annual intake, 
the exceptions where the gap in the junior scale is less than the annual 
intake are the Indian Administrative Service and the Indian Police 
Service; this indicates that the overall shortages in the cadres are being 
filled through a conscious policy of higher recruitment. 

4.19 The above imbalances are further accentuated if note is taken 
of the deputationists working outside the department/cadre. As the 
impact of short-falls at any or all higher levels is felt ultimately at the 
lowest levels, we have attempted to see how the junior positions in some 
of these services supposed to be held by regular service officers are being 
actually maimed. The position as revealed by our analysis is indeed 
arriaying . Out of 519 time scale posts in I. A. & AS., there are 403 direct 
charge posts and 116 supervisory charge posts. According to the Grada¬ 
tion list as on 1-7-1966, there are less than sixty officers holding direct 
charges; others are either holding supervisory charges or are on deputa¬ 
tion. Annexure 4(6) shows that in the Railway Accounts Service and 
in various Engineering Services under the Railways only a small fraction 
of similar posts are manned by service officers. We have not been able 
to appreciate the validity of a position which so violently diverges 
from the well considered schematic structures prepared for each organi¬ 
sation by the cadre authorities themselves. We have already stated that 
the first objective of any personnel policy is to see that the all positions 
are properly manned. Divergencies as noted above are either indefensible 
or call for a revision of the basic principles of cadre management. In 
clear terms, what is actually happening is that posts which should be 
filled by directly recruited Class I officers are being filled by temporary 
officers from Class II and many a time even from Class III. As will 
be clear from our discussion about temporary and permanent posts 
which we take up later in this chapter, such ad hoc arrangements are 
neither fair to the officers concerned nor do they serve the real purpose 
for which the posts are meant. The situation is much worse than what 
would obtain if the cadre authorities had taken a conscious decision 
that the posts need not be manned by Class I service officers, reconstituted 
various cadres accordingly and evolved personnel policies with that 
pattern in view. 

4.20 We are constrained to observe that cadre management autho¬ 
rities seem to have been influenced more by the need to provide rapid, 
rather than adequate or reasonable, promotion opportunities than by 
the necessity of making the cadre a dependable instrument for the per¬ 
formance of the functions for which it is designed. The promotion coeffi¬ 
cient in proposition 5 of ‘Some Aspects of Cadre Management’ (Annex¬ 
ure 4(7) ) shows how both selectivity and the time taken for promotion 
tail off as a result of de facto increase in higher posts without their being 
reflected in the cadre strength and similarly as a result of de facto reduc¬ 
tion in the strength of junior positions. The above analysis clearly brings 
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out that both these devices have been extensively used. In this context 
the following salutary observation of the Second Pay Commission is 
relevant: * 

“We have been informed by the official witnesses that so far junior 
scale officers have been getting senior posts after 5-to years’ 
service largely because of the expansion of the cadres of these 
Services in recent years, and that on occasions such promotions 
were made possible only by creating additional posts in the 
senior scale, by temporarily upgrading junior scale posts of 
direct recruits to the Service. We do not consider these tem¬ 
porary devices as satisfactory for the management of a service.” 

Cadre Management Committee 

4.21 We have no objection whatever to adequate promotion 
opportunities being guaranteed and built into the cadres and to any 
other principles which are both in the interests of the cadre and in the 
interests of the department. But, once the cadre structure is determined 
we can see no excuse for persistent deviation from the original design 
of the cadre. We, therefore, recommend first, that (i) every regularly 
constituted service or cadre should have a cadre management committee. 
This cadre management committee should consist of the controlling 
authority, two representatives of the Central Personnel Agency (one 
from the purely personnel side and the other from the financial side) 
a well known expert in the kind of personnel problems that the parti¬ 
cular cadre is concerned with and two representatives of user interests. 
User interests should be taken to mean either organisations which largely 
use members of the cadre concerned on deputation or the various orga¬ 
nisations which the cadre is expressly intended to serve; in some cases, 
practically all organisations may be concerned. The Personnel Officer 
in the department of the controlling authority of the cadre should be the 
Secretary of this Committee, (ii) This Committee should undertake an 
exhaustive review of the cadre every five years, but the various features 
of cadres determined at the beginning of the five year period should be 
subject to a mid-term review during the course of the third year so that, 
if any changes become necessary, they can be duly incorporated, (iii) 
Both the five-year exercise and the mid-term review should be formally 
drawn up in the form of reports for approval by the appropriate autho¬ 
rities. (iv) The Committee should also indicate, at each meeting, the 
studies that it would like to be carried out and completed before it meets 
again in order to understand the problems of a cadre better, (v) As a 
matter of general policy, the Central Personnel Agency should discourage 
deputations from inadequately manned cadres, otherwise there can be 
little hope of the situation improving at all from its present unfortunate 
position. 

Internal Quantitative Balance 

4.22 Next to quantitative adequacy in overall terms, every cadre 
or service must have an internal quantitative balance, i.e., logically 
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determined relative strength of various grades. This balance should not 
be conceived of as one in terms of all the levels in a cadre. The policy 
can never be that every person in the cadre, subject to minimum levels 
of fitness, should hold the highest post or posts in the cadre concerned. 
This follows from the fact that the highest posts in any cadre would 
normally be associated with very high levels of responsibility which 
means that a very high degree of selectivity will have to be applied. 
The internal balance should be determined with reference to the one 
(or two at the most) level(s) at which most officers of the cadre will 
spend most of their careers. For example, it could be either the com¬ 
bined Class I scale (Rs. 400-1250) or it could be the junior Class I or the 
senior Class I levels. This will be the end point of the careers of most 
members of the cadres and not the starting point for the further jumping 
of levels. We do not propose to go into the question whether the scales 
associated with these levels are adequate or not; that is a different matter 
which must be decided from time to time on the basis of various social, 
educational and economic factors. The fixation of the normal level will 
also mean, further, that the number of posts in a cadre above this level 
need not bear any particular proportion to the number of posts in the 
normal level—although if the number of posts at higher levels is large 
it may be necessary to expand, to the required extent, the number of 
posts at the normal level as so as to ensure that a high degree of selectivity 
will, in fact, yield the number of officers required for higher levels. But 
this process cannot be reversed: that is, the number of posts at higher 
levels cannot be derived by the application of a pre-determined fraction 
to the number of posts at the normal level. It is true that cadres with 
relatively larger number of posts at higher levels will attract more and 
probably better recruits, while others with fewer posts will attract less 
and possibly worse recruits This, it seems to us, is as it should be. It 
has been urged that, where diverse cadres have a common source like 
a competitive examination, the promotion prospects of the initial en¬ 
trants into the various cadres should be made uniform; we have no 
hesitation at all in saying that this h entirely wrong. Cadres are meant 
for the functioning of government and it is the functional requirement 
of government that will determine the strength at each level in each cadre. 
These strengths cannot be either initially designed, or artificially contrived 
thereafter, to satisfy misconceived promotion urges. In fact there is 
no reason why such an argument should not be further extended to all 
persons entering at Class I level through different sources—this would 
show up the invalidity of the argument even better. If the terms and 
conditions attaching to a particular service are at present inadequate to 
attract the right kind of person, they should certainly be improved. But, 
having done all this, we feel that the cadre patterns must be stuck to, 
rather than manipulated, for ends other than those for which they are 
designed. 

4.23 An instance of imbalance which we wish to give here is that 
of the Indian Economic Service. A nontechnical Class I service at the 
centre is generally considered as one of the sources for selection to higher 
posts often beyond the cadre itself. It is, therefore, essential that the 
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entrant to these services is of reasonably good quality. It does not appear 
to us incorrect to assume that, unless a Class I entrant can hope to end 
at least at the maximum of a Class I senior scale (Rs. 1250.00) by the 
time he retires, this quality cannot be expected. We may add here that 
there is nothing sacrosanct about this maximum; it is a relative figure 
and the present personnel policies of the Government have been based 
on the above presumption as is evident from Cadre structures and 
cadre management policies in many fields. In this context any conscious 
or unconscious decision in favour of a lower figure in an isolated case 
is likely to result in only the second best being attracted. We emphasise 
here the unconscious and unintended aspects of personnel policy. In 
fact, in this connection the Second Pay Commission has pointed out 
that: * 

“We’consider that the real purpose of Class I services should be to 
provide officers for senior posts; and we understand, this in 
fact is how the Services under reference are being sought to be 
managed. It, therefore, appears reasonable that, subject to 
fitness, officers of these Services should have well-founded 
expectations of moving up to the senior scale in about the 
sixth year of service; and it seems to us that with the comple¬ 
ments of the various grades in these services as they are, the 
existing pay arrangement is not likely to ensure this.” 

4.24 However, the Commission did not apply the full logic of these 
principles to the Indian Economic Service. This Service has a strength 
of 298 at the junior Class I level and only 92 at the senior Class I level 
which means that a little ovfer 1 m 4 only can expect to be in Senior 
Class I. In terms of time, th's will mean that each officer will have to 
spend something like 26 or 27 years in the junior level posts—if the cadre 
continues unchanged for a long enougb time. If it is the intention of the 
cadre authorities that the normal level of the Indian Economic Service 
is the junior Class I level, it seems to us that an altogether different kind 
of service should have been constituted if a service was necessary at all. 
This could have been a Class II service with these 298 posts in senior 
Class II (instead of senior Class I) with, say, something like three times 
the number at the junior Class II level. This senior Class II level could 
have served as a basis for selection to higher level economic posts in 
government, part of which are represented by the present 92 senior Class 
I posts in the Indian Economic Service. This is analogous to the present 
situation in which members of the Economic Service hold posts at levels 
higher than Grade I of the Indian Economic Service which is Rs. 1800— 
2250, such posts being outside the cadre of the Indian Economic Service. 

4 -25 What we are suggesting is that the normal level of a particular 
cadre should, but for a few higher level posts, be such that most members 
of the cadre can look forward to being at that level for a good part of 
their careers. Unless this principle is recognised cadre structures will not 
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be properly built up. From this point of view, we have not been able to 
persuade ourselves of the correctness of the view taken by the Second Pay 
Commission regarding the necessity for continuing separate junior and 
senior Class I scales for the technical services. The Commission them¬ 
selves had recognised that “The complements of the different grades in 
the Central Engineering, Central Electrical Engineering and the Telegraph 
Engineering Services, are so fixed that there is no difficulty about the pro¬ 
motion of officers from junior to the senior scale in the normal course, 
i.e., after 5-6 years’ service.’’* Thus the Second Pay Commission gave 
two different findings in the case of two basically similar service structures; 
the similarity of service structure is borne out by an analysis of their own 
figures [cf. Annexure 4(16)]. If the position in technical services was 
as given by them, the logical consequence would be to recognise the neces¬ 
sity for a combined scale in the interest of improving the quality of the 
entrant without any extra cost to the exchequer. We, therefore, feel that 
the recognition of the normal level of a cadre should be realistic. Where 
the normal level is junior Class I, we have already recommended that 
different kinds of cadres should be evolved. Where this principle has not 
been recognised, cadre management authorities have in fact arranged 
things in such a way that a continuous ascent from junior Class I to senior 
Class I is assured. However, in doing so, they have brought about other 
imbalances in the structure in the form of a considerable number of pro¬ 
motions from Class III to junior Class I. This would not have occurred 
if these Class I posts, if necessary, had been excluded from the cadre and 
the fact of these being the highest that a Class III man could aspire to was 
incorporated in a separate cadre. 

4 -26 If the main objective of restructuring of the non-technical 
services by combining the junior Class I and senior Class I scales was 
providing a reasonably satisfactory career opportunity to those entering 
directly in Class I, it has been achieved. But if the objective was to evolve 
a structure where persons recruited to Class I directly were to hold posi¬ 
tions of the responsibility comparable to senior Class I and above, we 
are afraid that this step, rather than tackling the problem and providing 
a solution, only served to cover it up by upgrading positions hitherto in 
junior Class I to senior Class I. The level of responsibility, etc., however, 
continued to be the same. This was not the declared objective of unifying 
the scale but was the inevitable result. The correct approach would be 
to review the strength of junior positions and reduce them to a number 
just sufficient to provide personnel for higher levels. This observation 
should, however, not be taken to mean that we suggest or we subscribe 
to the view that recruitment in junior Class I is really meant to man only 
senior Class I positions. What we are emphasising here is that the prin¬ 
ciple though clearly enunciated was not properly analysed and unsuitable 
remedy was suggested. 

A Suggestion for Restructuring of Class I Service examined 

4 -27 We will refer here to a new suggestion for redesigning service 
structures. According to this view, junior Class I positions should be 
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treated as training posts and there should be a distinct junior scale. Po¬ 
sitions in senior Class I (Rs. 700—1250) and the junior administrative 
grade (Rs. 1300—1600) should, however, be combined into one scale of 
Rs. 900—1600. Thus a class I officer is recruited to junior Class scale 
(Rs. 400—950) who moves to the senior scale (Rs. 900—1600) after five 
years or so. There would be no objection to this structure if the require¬ 
ments of a particular department so warrant. But a general proposition 
like this is based on rationalisations which are not valid. The suggestion, 
in concrete terms, only means that all senior Class I positions be upgraded 
to the present junior administrative grade, thus combining two distin¬ 
guishable levels of work and responsibility. This is precisely what happen¬ 
ed at a lower level when junior and senior Class I scales were combined. 
It can be seen that the combining of two grades or keeping them separate 
does not at all make any difference in terms of the rate of recruitment, or 
the rate of junior scale positions to higher positions and the only difference 
will be the raising of the maximum of the normal scale from Rs. 1250 to 
Rs. 1600 for all Class I entrants. 

4-28 The above suggestion is yet another example of an indirect 
move to upgrade positions without adequate grounds, which has been 
the bane of our administrator for quite some time. Distinct levels of 
responsibility should remain distinct and the structuring of organisations 
should be based on functional necessity. The combining of junior and 
senior Class I scales by the Second Pay Commission complicated salary 
administration in so far as aU recruitment to junior Class I is now claimed 
to man the ‘really’ senior positions; the new scheme would further raise 
this normal expectancy. But ;his is not practical. We consider that if 
there are actual positions of responsibility at junior Class I or slightly 
higher levels, they should be so recognised and should, in practice, be, 
also, manned by qualified persons. The only sound principle is that it is 
primarily the organisational needs which should determine the structure 
rather than a ready made structure being superimposed on the organi¬ 
sations. Promotion prospects, etc., are derived characteristics and not 
factors determining structures. 

Promotion Policy 

4-29 Principles and procedures relating to promotion are compli¬ 
cated issues and, unless the central purposes that should govern the 
management of a cadre concerned are clear and always kept in view, 
cadre management may lose its central track and get lost in a mass of 
detail. The most important decision relates to the weight that should 
be given to promotion in a particular cadre. At the present moment, we 
have some grades which are wholly filled by promotion like those of 
Upper Division Clerks, some predominantly filled by promotion like 
the grades of Section Officers and others filled mainly by direct recruit¬ 
ment. The question whether a particular grade should be manned wholly 
or partly by officers promoted from a lower level should be decided on 
the basis of : (a) the requirements in terms of calibre, qualifications and 
experience of that particular grade; and (b) the capacity of the lower 
level to produce personnel of the required kind. 
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4-30 Actually, there is hardly any level which does not throw up 
at least a small proportion of talent suitable for the next higher level. 
However, in the whole spectrum of manning levels, there are discontinui¬ 
ties at some points in the sense that at such points there is a sudden quali¬ 
tative difference in the attributes required for the next higher level. Thus, 
there is an obvious discontinuity between Class IV and Class III. Simi¬ 
larly, there is a discontinuity between Class III and Class I. In the case 
of Class II, the position is not always very clear and, to that extent, the 
existence of a discontinuity between Class III and Class II depends on 
the kind of cadre or personnel-aggregate that we are considering. By and 
large, the division into classes is a manifestation of these discontinuities 
and the division of each class into grades is, in part or in full, a manifest¬ 
ation of the continuities within a particular class. We have considered 
the question whether we should do away with classes at least, if not with 
grades as well, and have reached the conclusion that, to the extent that 
this approach is based on the inescapable reality of considerable varia¬ 
tion in human capability, it is valid—however unpleasant it may be. 
In these circumstances, it seems to us that the general policy of treating the 
immediately higher level in any particular class as a predominantly or 
wholly promotion level and of providing for lateral entry by direct re¬ 
cruitment at points of discontinuity is entirely right. Where a class has 
more than two levels, an element cf discontinuity, in our view, begins 
entering at the third higher level from the bottom. Therefore, lateral 
entry even at higher grade? in the same class has also to be, and is being 
rightly, provided for. This is subject to the availability of the required 
skills outside organisation; as a rule, this happens in the case of research 
and teaching organisations or some specialist services. But lateral entry 
naturally fails where the kind of talent required is just not available out¬ 
side of government and has, therefore, to be developed within it. Here, 
quite rightly, a very high degree of selectivity should be applied. We 
are not quite sure that tins always happens at present. 

Direct Recruitment at two Consecutive Levels 

4 -31 In some organisations there is a practice of lateral entry at 
two and even more consecutive levels. In the research and teaching or¬ 
ganisations, where it is useful to have inflow of personnel at all levels, 
and requisite skills are available outside the organisation, this is a desi¬ 
rable policy. In normal government departments and service cadres, 
the differentiation is not in terms of institutionally acquired skills or special 
type of experience but a different level of proficiency in a particular field. 
For example, the same basic qualifications, namely, a basic degree in 
a subject, may be required in an organisation at all three levels—junior 
Class I (Rs. 400—950), senior Class II (Rs. 350—900) and junior Class 
II(Rs. 325—575). It is true that the three posts will attract different groups 
of competitors, some common candidates apart, and it can be said that, 
requirements being different for the three levels, those selected will be of 
different calibres. This approach, however, ignores one important fact 
that refinement of merit rating beyond a certain limit is not possible. 
It is also important to note that direct entry at all the three levels results 
in inadequate incentives to those at both the lower levels; this affects the 
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quality of entrants on the one hand and creates dissatisfaction in the or¬ 
ganisation on the other. We reco mm end that, as a matter of general 
policy, the levels of entry should be so fixed that there is no direct recruit¬ 
ment at two consecutive levels. 

Promotion Channels 

4.32 Another problem in promotion policies arises from a confusion 
between posts of actual responsibility and training posts and from un¬ 
scientific pay structures. Annexure 4(8) shows that with identical internal 
structures in certain services the promotion ladders are widely different. 
For example, in the Railway Accounts Service, promotion takes place 
from senior Class II to junior Class I. The promotees then take their 
turn along with others for higher posts. In certain other services under 
the Railways themselves, however, promotion from senior Class II is 
directly to senior Class I and promotion quota fixed for Class II and ju¬ 
nior Class I, is in the ratio 1: 2. This is analogous to the position as it 
obtains in the case of the All India Services when Provincial Service 
officers are promoted directly to senior scale. Similarly, in the Central 
Public Works Department, promotion to senior Class I is direct from 
senior Class II while in certain other engineering services like the C.W. 
P.C. and All India Radio, Class II officers, even though directly recruited, 
have to get promoted first in junior Class I, We are unable to appreciate 
this confusion on such a vital issue of personnel management. If a senior 
Class II man has to mark time in junior Class I. there is no point in his 
promotion as he continues to do the same job, posts in senior Class II 
and junior Class 1 being interchangeable. This practice also results in in¬ 
equity in matters of seniority etc. We consider this situation unjustified 
and grossly unfair to the Clas ; II officers and we recommend that the 
pattern of promotion as in the Indian Administrative Service should be 
followed as a rule unless there are very special grounds for a contrary 
practice. 

Composition of Cadres 

4-33 Usually, for a particular class or grade, there is an initial de¬ 
termination of the proportion of posts that has to be reserved for promo¬ 
tion from lower levels and the proportion that has to be filled by direct 
recruitment. In the few cases that we have examined, we have just found 
one instance only of the actual proportions being more or less identical 
with the intended proportions. Annexure 4(9) gives the actual position 
in this respect. In the case of the Central Engineering Service, as pointed 
out by the Mathur Committee, ‘the number of Executive Engineers(Civil) 
including officers on deputation outside the department is at present 87 
promotees from Class I and 214 promotees from Class II, as against the 
correct proportion of 200 : 101.’ Similarly, in the case of the Indian 
Revenue Service, the actual numbers of Direct recruits and Promotees 
are 609 and 564, as against the intended 720 and 444, respectively. This 
has also, in some cases, worked against the departmental officers. In the 
case of Railway Accounts Service there are only 56 promotee officers 
in the Service as against 201 direct recruits whereas according to the rules 
one-third vacancies go to promotees. 
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4-34 We do not wish here to go into the question whether the pro¬ 
portions fixed as between promotees and direct recruits, in each of the 
examples given, are right or wrong. Being decisions taken at high level 
after due deliberation, they should be presumed to be right rather than 
wrong. However, the point we wish to emphasise is that the mechanics 
of cadre management should not defeat the declared purposes of person¬ 
nel policy. We do not claim to have understood the intricacies of the pro¬ 
cess by which this kind of thing happens. In some cases, there are no 
formally approved recruitment rules and the field is open for ad hoc 
expedients. In some others, requirements as a result of sudden expansions 
of the cadre are met by promoting those who are at hand. In due course 
their appointment is regularised and the result is that proportions are 
distorted for a considerable length of time—more or less till such people 
retire. Sometimes, posts are suddenly upgraded and existing persons 
fitted into them after being screened, though they were initially recruited 
for the lower posts and it is not always the case that going out into the 
market will not yield better recruits than the ones fitted. 

4.35 One other device is to prescribe that vacancies arising from 
time to time will be filled in a certain ratio rather than that the structure 
of the cadre as a whole should always reflect certain proportions. Where, 
for instance, one part of a cadre is manned by deputationists and the other 
part by promotees, it is inevitable under ttu< prescription that the rapidity 
with which vacancies arise in the part manned by deputationists should 
increase the proportion of promotees in the structure as a whole. Thus, 
if the period of deputation is three years and two deputationists leave 
after that period, out of the two vacancies arising one will go to a depu¬ 
tation^ . and the other to a promotee where the proportion is 50 : 50. 
In the case of the promotee, he continues in the organisation till he retires, 
thus, considerably reducing the rate at which vacancies arise in the part 
manned by promotees. How widespread the use of this device is, we do 
not know. But the field seems to be full of subtle practices which are al¬ 
ways not easy to understand. We recommend that cadre management 
authorities concentrate on getting initially the right decision regarding 
proportions and, thereafter, on maintaining them. We do not think that 
the widespread distortion of prescribed proportions is the result of cadre 
management authorities finding it impossible and beyond their power to 
maintain the intended proportions. 


Fluctuation in the Rate of Promotion 

4 • 36 We find that Deartmental Promotion Committees do not meet 
regularly. Also, there are considerable variations in the number of promo¬ 
tions made from time to time. Annexure 4 (10) gives the number of officers 
promoted in different years. In the Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
there were only 10 promotions in 1961, 22 in 1962, 15 in 1963, which 
came down to 5 in 1965. In the Indian Revenue Service, one is surprised 
by the biennial promotion frequency of large numbers of officers. In the 
Central Engineering Service, similarly, the number of promotions varied 
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between two and twenty-two in the last five years and in the Central Elec¬ 
trical Engineering Service between 0 and 7. We are surprised at the varia¬ 
tion in the numbers promoted from year to year. Besides the inherent 
injustice to those who could not be promoted in earlier years because of 
lack of vacancies, unevenness in promotions leads to unintended 
demoralisation and whisper campaigns. On the one hand, it creates 
hope in a large group of officers who are once considered but not select¬ 
ed; but then ensues utter dissatisfaction as many of them may not even 
be considered in the following years if a smaller number of vacancies 
are filled by promotion. To illustrate, suppose in a year, 20 officers are 
to be promoted. In the process, if five times the number of officers are 
normally considered, the field of choice extends to the 100th officer. 
If the last officer is outstanding, he may be promoted. Besides causing 
some resentment in those superseded, it also gives them the satisfaction 
of being in the field of promotion and hope of being considered in the fol¬ 
lowing year; even a certain block of officers below the 100th, say, upto 
the 120th, begin to aspire and hope for promotion in the near future. 
However, if in the succeeding years, only five vacancies go to promotees 
each year, at the most, 25 officers at the top are considered, leaving each 
time a large chunk of officers out of consideration altogether for years 
who were once considered and superseded. We recommend that the cadre 
authorities should avoid sharp fluctuations in the promotion figures and 
the figures should be steady subject to variation of 25 per cent either way. 
Sudden addition of vacancies should be spread over a period of 3 to 5 
years. 

4-37 We consider an erratic promotion programme extremely unfair 
to those expecting to be normally promoted after having put in good and 
satisfactory service for at least the required number of years. In one parti¬ 
cular instance relating to promotions to one Central Service,we under¬ 
stand that there was an interval of eight years between two Departmental 
Promotion Committee meetings. We are surprised at this state of affairs 
because it should not be very difficult to introduce some kind of regularity 
into this matter. There is no reason, for example, why the Central Per¬ 
sonnel Agency, or whosoever is responsible for these matters at present, 
should not determine, firstly, the periodicity of Departmental Promotion 
Committee meetings in the case of each service or cadre, and, secondly, 
to fix the date and the month in which the Departmental Promotion Com¬ 
mittee should meet. We recommend that the Central Personnel Agency 
should deal with this matter on the lines we have suggested. Once it is 
accepted that promotion can take place only after the Departmental 
Promotion Committee has considered eligible persons, obviously time 
has to be found by the members of the Committee for a meeting. If this 
is inevitable, we see no reason at all why the whole thing should be left 
in an uncertain state. In consultation with the Union Public Service 
Commission and the cadre management authorities, a regular roster can 
be, and should be, prepared. 

Annual Confidential Reports 

4*38. The annual confidential reports written about officials play 
an important role in promotions. The system of writing these reports 
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has been reviewed from time to time, though no reasonably satisfactory 
system has yet been evolved. We have nothing to say on this point excepts 
that government are keen on bringing about as much improvement as 
possible in the system of reporting. There are, however, a few general 
points that we would like to make. It appears that the importance at¬ 
tached to an “outstanding” entry has resulted in a profusion of such en¬ 
tries. In a given group of persons with certain common characteristics, 
it is only a small proportion (which could conceivably go up to as much 
as 10% or so) that is likely to be “outstanding”. Some mechanics must 
be devised by which these probabilities are not totally vitiated by the sys¬ 
tem of reporting. This is necessary for an obvious reason. If, in due 
course, most officials have “outstanding” reports, we may have to intro¬ 
duce some other refinements in the nature of “outstanding plus” or 
“outstanding minus” and so on. This will again lead to a similar situation 
and the prospect is one of the cycle repeating itself indefinitely. It is 
necessary that some authority periodically look into all the reports about 
a particular group of officials and attempt some kind of further grading. 

4-39 The grading of a particular official should have reference not 
to some pre-conceived notion of what “outstanding” should mean but 
to the kind of talent that one should normally expect to flow into that 
level, given the emoluments attached to that level and other terms and 
conditions and given the educational and social set-up. What we mean 
more concretely is this : in grading a clerk, it would be unfair to judge him 
by standards appropriate in the case of the I.A.S. Grading should be 
relativistic rather than absolutist. 

4-40 In the case of at least Class I and senior Class II officers, it is 
necessary specifically to indicate whether the official concerned shows 
organisational, managerial or high-level administrative talent. The re¬ 
levance of this recommendation to personnel development programmes 
needs no elaboration. 

Promotion Expectancy in Services 

4-41 The concern about promotion opportunities has become al¬ 
most an obsession in all organisations at all levels. There are three rea¬ 
sons for this : 

(i) the sudden expansion of job opportunities during the post¬ 
independence period; 

(ii) financial laxity or indiscipline in government expenditure; and 

(iii) higher emoluments in the private sector at the middle and lower 
middle levels coupled with fast expansion there. 

4*42 In the context of heavy expenditure in various activities of 
government, an attitude of callousness and unconcern about public funds 
arose; it became much easier to create a few positions, not infrequently 
with a view to accommodating persons woking in the lower positions, 
irrespective of whether they are strictly required or not. Thus, both gen¬ 
uine and contrived additions made available so much room at the 
higher levels that any one who was good enough and had the minimum 
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stipulated experience was promoted. And, as could be expected, what 
was seen recurring for a sufficiently long time began to be considered as 
normal. We have illustrated earlier how, many a time, even cadre au¬ 
thorities became a party to a systematic policy of managing the services 
in such a way that quick promotions could be guaranteed. We find al¬ 
most a regular competition amongst different interests in providing bet¬ 
ter opportunities to their own employees without taking any note of the 
requirements of an overall personnel policy either within a department or 
at the national level. Not even full examination of the consequences of 
certain propositions, supported by off-hand remarks and conjectures, 
is made. For example, one often hears that an average government ser¬ 
vant should be provided with opportunities of moving up at least by two 
stages in his working life but no one defines the term ‘average’ or whether 
the proposition is applicable to only a particular group or to all public 
personnel at every level. We are not aware of any personnel structure 
which can satisfy this requirement if by ‘average’ is meant, as it should 
mean, a person who performs his duties satisfactorily; average in a rea¬ 
sonably well-organised unit would, thus, comprise about 70% of the 
staff. Even if it is considered desirable that two promotion chances 
should be built into the system, it is not feasible withrn the frame of the 
present salary structure which comprises long and dispersed pay scales. 
A small number of scales and liberal promotion opporunities do not go 
together. Even if more scales are introduced, in a stable situation, much 
less in a situation where we contemplate reduction in personnel, nothing 
more than limited promotion opportunities, dictated strictly by organi¬ 
sational requirements, can be assured. There appears to be no apprecia¬ 
tion of the facts that the reward of satisfactory performance of duties is 
the pay which the individual draws, that promotion is really dependent 
primarily on availability of higher positions and that outstanding per¬ 
formance is a necessary but not sufficient condition for promotion. The 
impracticability of providing larger promotion opportunities in the lower 
grades is very often realised when one is confronted with the size of the 
problem in clear statistical terms. The clamour for promotion is more 
pronounced at higher levels. The demand is supported by numerous ra¬ 
tionalisations and by building up apparently convincing arguments. All 
those arguments boil down to one demand, though not explicitly expressed, 
that an average individual joining any activity—teaching, research 
administration—at or near junior Class I or senior Class II must be as¬ 
sured of reaching a minimum level of, say, Rs. 1,500 or Rs. 1,800 by the 
end of his career, the outstanding or even ‘above average’ among them, 
even higher. If this is accepted as a guiding principle of personnel policy, 
it will necessarily mean de facto upgrading of all positions without ad¬ 
mitting it in clear terms. This, in fact, is what the uncoordinated and par¬ 
tial solutions attempted from time to time are gradually leading to; the 
unification of junior Class I and senior Class I posts in some services 
as a result of Second Pay Commission’s recommendations and consequent 
revision of pay structures in some others may serve as an example. There 
is a sort of invisible, behind the scene competition for upgradation of 
posts, services etc; the question in each case is, if one sector or one ser¬ 
vice can have something, why shall the same benefits be denied to another 
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sector, quoting favourable points and ignoring the inconvenient one's. 
If such loose arguments are allowed their run to their logical conclusion, 
this only means that almost all higher jobs in the national economy 
should be upgraded, irrespective of the actual job content just to satisfy 
the general desire for advancement. 

4-43 We are concerned about the heavy financial implications which 
such tendencies will throw on society and in the present stage of develop¬ 
ment and the level of per capita income, this cannot be thought of at 
all. Selectivity must be built into every system, no matter what field of 
activity; each one in the nation has to reconcile himself to having to work 
in a particular grade, giving his best in that capacity, getting paid for the 
job according to a scale and expecting a promotion only when a chance 
in the normal course arises. We may recall the situation in pre-indepen¬ 
dence days when a large number of ICS officers retired as Collectors— 
the grade of their entry—one also found many renowned men working as 
lecturers in universities. Even in advanced countries, a Nobel laureate 
and well-known scientist may be working just as a lecturer or reader. 

4 • 44 We wish to place on record that, at higher levels, it is intangibles 
like satisfaction of performing the job, one’s contribution to nation build¬ 
ing and the realisation of the relativity of one’s remuneration, not with 
those in the higher brackets, but with, the mass of the people, etc., which 
should take the place of pride amongst motivational factors for higher 
performance. 

Pay Policies 

Emoluments & Quality of Personnel 

4.45 Even though policies relating to emoluments are fundamental 
to personnel administration, it is not our intention to deal with this mat¬ 
ter in detail. The subject is vast and complex and is in any case likely to 
be examined from time to time. We shall, therefore, point out only a few 
general points for consideration. As the economy develops, the demands 
of the non-governmental sectors of the economy on the pool of talent 
available are bound to increase and, to the extent that terms and conditions 
under government are less favourable, the diversion of talent away from 
government is likely to be further accentuated. In any determination of 
the general level of emoluments in government, it is, therefore, necessary 
to be quite clear whether the pay policy of government should, or should 
not, try and attract towards government the amount of talent that it re¬ 
quires for its own purposes. The question, in other words, is whether 
government should figure as an active competitor in the employment mar¬ 
ket or should be satisfied with being a residual receiver. We wonder 
whether there can be any doubt about what the answer to this question 
should be. Clearly, the role of government in relation to economic and 
social aspects of national life has become very important; not only is the 
role of the promotional policies of government decisive in determining 
the pattern of growth but government are also a considerable owner of 
industry in their own right. The calibre required for dealing with eco¬ 
nomic planning, industrial development, monetary policy, regulation of 
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income and wages, etc., cannot be said to be anything less than that re¬ 
quired for the management of large industrial or commercial establish¬ 
ments. We are, therefore, of the view that, particularly at the higher 
levels, there is likely to be real need, for some decades to come, to follow 
a forward policy in the matter of emoluments so that government is as¬ 
sured of its share of high level talent. We are surprised that a contrary 
view has been expressed in some quarters; we are afraid that this is ex¬ 
tremely short-sighted. We suggest that the basic issue is whether or not 
government will continue indefinitely to be an administratively complex 
combination of the roles of regulator, developer, promoter and owner as 
they are at present; if it is to continue so to be, that really high level talent 
will be required by government in considerable measure, in our view, 
follows automatically and is not open to argument. At the lower levels 
government will have to continue to be a model employer and it is not 
unlikely that levels of remuneration will be somewhat higher than justified 
by purely market considerations. 

4-46 The quality of personnel entering the employment not only 
in general terms but also in relation to the particular kind of talent re¬ 
quired for a particular service or cadre should be periodically reviewed 
by the Central Personnel Agency. Some such reviews are now being 
carried out as and when necessary, but, there is need to be forewarned 
of such trends as may be imperceptibly emerging. The conclusions of 
such a review need not always be that emoluments are unsatisfactory; 
they could also be that, irrespective of emoluments the best that govern¬ 
ment can get is, in abosolute terms, not good enough. Sometimes, there 
may be a decline in quality because the kind of student that goes in for the 
kind of education required for a particular service or cadre, is himself of 
not very high quality; in such circumstances, the satisfaction of the 
manning needs of public administration will involve much more wide- 
ranging measures; some of them may have to be concerned with modifi¬ 
cations to the educational system itself. \t the present moment, concern 
with the quality of personnel in public administration is not either very 
active or persistent. We recommend that such concern should exist and 
that the approach to problems of quality be systematic. 

4.47 In the specific case of agriculture, it is only recently that there 
has been some recognition of the need for improving the financial attrac¬ 
tiveness of the agriculture service of government. For a long time, it was 
relatively low paid and was hardly in demand outside of government so 
that the quality of the student that entered agricultural colleges was, by 
no means, high. The central position that agriculture occupies now in 
economic planning seems to indicate that all possible measures be taken 
for improving the quality of the agriculture graduate. This is a particular 
instance of a general inadequacy in our personnel policies. We recom¬ 
mend that the best men in each field of specialisation should have the 
same initial start under government; the average prospects, however, 
depend on many variables. It should not be the case that some fields are 
difficult not only to enter but also to prosper in, while others are relatively 
easy. Unless there is some such equalisation, it will be difficult for go¬ 
vernment to assure itself of a satisfactory supply of really good talent. 

10—1 AiRsC. (ND)/67 
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Pay Structures 

4.48 We will not go into the historical evolution of pay structures 
in India. It will be sufficient to mention that so long as the emoluments 
were far above the per capita national income and where entry into the 
government service was itself a privilege, the question of internal hori¬ 
zontal relativities was secondary. A fast decline in the value of money 
and near stationary pay scales specially at the higher levels have brought 
a large section of government servants within a zone where the problem 
is that of making both ends meet. At a time when the intitial salary of a 
Sub-Inspector was Rs. 80 per month and that of an I.C.S. Officer Rs. 450 
and when Rs. 80 itself was an astronomical figure as one could get a do¬ 
mestic servant at Rs. 6 per month, even a ‘low’ paid official did not bother 
much about what lay beyond his own salary range. Now that the daily 
wage-earner also expects about three rupees per day and a sub-inspector 
starts at Rs. 150 per month, his view of his emoluments naturally under¬ 
goes a change, notwithstanding the fact that anl.A.S. officer starts at Rs. 
400.00. A rationalisation of pay structures on scientific lines, therefore, 
becomes, in the changed circumstances, a pre-requisite for a healthy 
personnel policy. 

4-49 We have referred to the fact that government employment in 
India is likely to continue to be a life-long profession for a vast majority 
of its employees. In the deteriorating employment situation, we do not 
see any chance of retrieving this position except perhaps in those fields 
where a homogeneous skill market develops. It is also quite clear that, 
if a large majority of individuals are to enter government service and be 
there for the entire life, no structure can provide even one step promotion 
to an average government servant. This is clearly brought out by the 
structures which we have studied (Annexures 4(11) & 4(12)). Thus, in the 
absence of a turn-over common to the western economies and in the con¬ 
text of a socialistic and forward-looking personnel policy, a career 
time-scale is perhaps one of the pre-requisites for a contented civil service. 
We have taken note of the theories which are prevalent now in western 
countries that an average spread of a salary scale should be round about 
33 % and each scale should be divided into 5 steps on the basis of the 
fact that, in most of the jobs at lower levels an individual attains the peak 
of his proficiency in 3-5 years and if a company or a government is to 
get its money’s worth, the salary must be frozen thereafter. This theory 
is not applicable to Indian conditions and a long pay scale has to be pro¬ 
vided to keep the services contented. As a matter of fact, the mid-point 
of the scale should be treated as the real point of comparison and it has to 
be assumed that in the early years of his life, the individual is being paid 
less than what that job costs and in the latter half he is being compensa¬ 
ted. In the present employment market, we cannot advocate a shorter 
pay scale in the higher services as well because, firstly, it will affect the 
quality of personnel seeking entry to the service and, secondly, which is 
equally important, it may compromise the position of higher officers and 
it may be difficult for them to stand pressures, which are very much a 
fact of our life, if they are to look up for a promotion every five years or 
so. 
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4.50 The basic principle, therefore, governing the long pay scales 
as we have today seems to be unexceptionable. However, it does not mean 
that all is well with the present structures. The pay scales in various ser¬ 
vices and various positions at present are a result of historical evolution, 
on the one hand, and negotiations on behalf of individuals and groups 
on the other. It is difficult to persuade ourselves that pay scales as they 
stand today relate to meticulously distinguished levels of actual respon¬ 
sibility. In our view, the remuneration has to be related to : 

(i) the basic educational requirements; 

(ii) levels of proficiency requirements within each group; 

(iii) levels of responsibility; and 

(iv) service conditions. 

4-51 It would always be possible to grade positions in different pro¬ 
fessional categories vertically keeping in view the above factors. It is also 
possible that the levels in terms of their position values so determined 
are distinguishable from each other if the difference is of the order of about 
15-20%, as it may not be possible to distinguish between two positions 
which differ from each other to a smaller degree. Similarly, it will not be 
desirable to group positions differing by more than, say, 25 % from each 
other within the same salary grade, A look at the pay scales of a typical 
hierarchy will show certain features which it is difficult to hold, have been 
found justified by a process of meticulous investigations. [Annexure 
4(13)] There is a highly irregular pattern of first order differences (i.e., 
differences between each consecutive year relating to minima and maxima 
of pay scales) that cannot be held to relate to differences in ability and 
qualifications at these levels. In some cases, the difference is as little as 
5-7% while in others, it is as wide as 100%. This results in changes 
in jobs assigned which may be big enough to represent real advancement 
without any monetary advantage to the individual or even a formal re¬ 
cognition of this merit. We, therefore, recommend that salary scales 
may be so designed that the mean of the higher scale is about 15-20% 
more than the mean of the next lower scale. The time scale may be about 
18 years long and the increments may be so adjusted that the final salary in 
any scale is about twice the initial salary. An illustrative structure is 
appended, [cf. Annexure 4(14)]. 

4-52 The structure suggested by us also takes into account the fact 
that the present salary structure generally favours the higher groups. For 
example, the analysis of the existing salary structures shows [Annexure 
4(13)] that the amounts of increment at different levels not only differ 
in absolute terms, but differ quite widely in percentage terms. In the 
case of the lowest grade of peons, it is not even 1 %, in the case of Lower 
Division Clerks it is 3 6%, in the case of Assistants 7% and in the case 
of Section Officers 8 5%. We do not think that, if the principle of annual 
increments is to keep up the efficiency of the individual, such wide differ¬ 
ences are justified. In our illustration, an average 5 % increase has been 
suggested for all scales. In the existing scales, another consequence of 
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the same phenomenon is that in the case of Lower Division Clerks the 
maximum is only 64% higher than the minimum, in the case of Upper 
Division Clerks 115% higher, in the case of Assistants 152% and in the 
case of Section Officers 160%. In our illustration it is kept at about twice 
the minimum. However, for the higher services where the preparatory 
period for undertaking the actual levels of responsibility is long, the 
comparison of the highest pay with the entry pay would not be correct. 
To guard against this mis-interpretation, the training scales should be 
distinct from the grades relating to actual responsibility. We have already 
referred to this while comparing the scale of Class II and junior Class I. 
Once scientifically graded structures have been introduced, it should not 
be difficult to prescribe that a particular lower grade may be treated as 
training grade for a specific period for persons entering higher services. 
After spending a specified time, they can move on to the higher grades 
without compromising any of the principles outlined by us. 

4 • 53 We consider that the principle of equal pay for equal work 
may be recognised for the entire country for both the Central and the 
State Governments and even local bodies. Already we are witnessing a 
country-wide agitation for equal D.A. With the increasing activities 
of the Central Government in a large number of sectors, personnel be¬ 
longing to the Central Government and to the State Governments will have 
occasion to work side by side in much larger numbers. We would, 
therefore, suggest that this problem be faced objectively with careful 
deliberation; it will be unfortunate if government is forced into a decision 
as a result of mounting pressures in a hurry. The levels of responsibility 
etc. should, however, not be confused with the nomenclature given to 
different posts in different governments. If on the basis of job evaluation, 
the job index is the same, no matter whether the job is under the State 
Government or the Central Government, the same salary must be attached 
to both the jobs. We fully appreciate the difficulties which are likely to 
arise in this process. Difficulties have to be faced once it is accepted that 
government is going to extend its areas of activity. 

4-54 With this acceptance is associated another principle that as 
many variable co-efficients of a job-situation as possible have also got to 
be standardised. For example, the City Compensatory Allowance as 
at present given is perhaps not really a city compensatory allowance but 
only meets a part of the added cost. As one goes higher up in the scale 
of pay, the compensation is almost insignificant. If the principle of com¬ 
pensating higher costs in cities is accepted, its full logic must be recog¬ 
nised and no doctrinaire considerations should be allowed to interfere. 
Extending the argument of basic equality of pay for equal work, it may 
be necessary to work out the regional components of a salary based on the 
regional cost of living and also a ‘locational component’ within the same 
region. For the purposes of regional indices a State or a group of States, 
may be taken to be an appropriate unit. For locational indices, groups 
of cities on the basis of their population or any other objectively evolved 
criteria may be worked out. For example, if it is found that the cost of 
living in Maharashtra is higher than the national cost of living a fixed 
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percentage could be added to all those who are serving in Maharashtra. 
Within Maharashtra again, another component could be added for those 
who are working in Bombay and Poona on a graded scale. Those work¬ 
ing in rural areas or small towns will get only the Maharashtra compo¬ 
nent. We can think of quite a few other salary components which should 
be given to government servants. For example, an educational allowance 
could be added to those working in backward areas depending on the 
number of children. This will reduce the unattractiveness of unfavourable 
postings. 

4-55 We do not like these matters to be dealt with on an ad hoc 
basis. This should be a continuous process and regionally based units 
either under the State Governments, or under the Central Government, 
should continuously attend to this job. This would appear to be a more 
complicated system than the one that obtains at present. But if the 
problem is not faced boldly, we may have to live with continuous pres¬ 
sures for postings in Delhi and bigger towns, pressure groups working 
for individual’s postings, etc. We do not wish to belittle the difficulty in 
switching over to a system as outlined by us, but this has to be done 
on a long term basis and on well-considered principles so that the public 
administration in the country is brought back to a reasonably balanced 
stage. 

Anomalies in Emoluments 

4.56 We would like to illustrate a few anomalies which are glaring 
and things like which will be much more frequent if what we have said 
is not accepted. We may recall the four basic determinants of emoluments 
of public services. We would- like to compare two positions of medical 
doctors. One, a junior position in a big hospital in Delhi and another 
that of a primary health centre in-charge in a rural area, say, in Orissa. 
In terms of basic educational qualifications, the requirements for both 
posts are the same. In terms of competence required the officer in Delhi 
occupies a small niche in a big organisation and is assigned a small spe¬ 
ciality, deals with routine cases, has by his side a long chain of experts 
to whom he can refer the patient for various kinds of diagnosis and call 
for reports and, finally in the case of the slightest complication, refer 
the case to a higher medical doctor or to a higher specialist. Compared 
to this, the doctor incharge of a primary health centre is all unto him¬ 
self, may have to attend to cases ranging from simple huit to the most 
complicated cases in gynaecology, ophthalmology, severe burns, or fatal 
accidents. He is his own expert. Referring a case may really amount to 
taking a decision between life and death. It would be clear, therefore, 
that there is a big difference between the requirements of competence for 
these two individuals. Regarding levels of responsibility also, there is a 
big difference; for the one in Delhi, it is almost negligible in the context 
of almost an entire pyramid at the base of which this doctor is located. 
The sole occupant of a solitary post in a rural area shoulders the entire 
responsibility which his profession can put on him. Again, the service 
conditions also are widely different. There is no recognition of these 
differences in the salaries offered to these two. The one in Delhi is in the 
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scale of Rs. 400—1250 with 50% non-practising allowance, Rs. 75 00 
City Compensatory Allowance, etc. Thus an officer in-charge of a dis¬ 
pensary in a New Delhi area will be drawing more than Rs.2,000.00 if he 
is senior enough. An Assistant Surgeon in a primary health centre is in the 
grade Rs. 300—-780 with 25% non-practising allowance. In West Bengal 
an M.B.B.S. may be even employed in a scale of Rs. 225—475 with 
Rs. 40—75 as non-practising allowance. This anomaly is not limited to 
posts under different governments. A glance at a few posts included in the 
Central Health Service itself would again show that the basic principles 
of salary determination have not been followed. A junior officer in a big 
hospital is in the scale of Rs. 400—1250, while doctors with similar desig¬ 
nations (perhaps with higher responsibilities as explained earlier) in 
different areas like Manipur, Tripura, or Laccadive or in mining district 
in Bihar, Rajasthan, are in the Class II grade of Rs. 350—900. We need 
not dwell upon the post in the Minicoy Islands, the geographical location 
will speak for itself. We do not know how the proposed Indian Medical 
Service is going to conform to this structure where junior positions in 
big hospitals have come to be equated to much more important positions 
in district hospitals. (Rs. 350—750 for Civil Surgeons in Bihar, 
Rs. 350—850 in Madhya Pradesh and similar scales in a large number of 
other States). This is bound to result in a spiral of wage increases for the 
medical profession, which, with the requirements of increasing numbers 
in times to come, is bound to be heavy on the public exchequer of all 
State Governments. 


4 57 The example of doctors has thus illustrated the case where 
salary differentials tend to be inversely proportional to the distance of a 
post or a cadre from the centre ci authority, be it Delhi in the case of 
Central Government, State capitals in the State Governments, or compa¬ 
ny headquarters in the case of public undertakings. There is yet another 
genre of anomalies which has arisen as a result of salary determination 
following some so-called ‘modem’ ideas. In this process, a large category 
of humble officials, specially those performing traditional functions, are 
forgotten. The burden on the exchequer goes on increasing and, when¬ 
ever their case is considered, it is lost in the enormity of the big issue. 
These services cannot form a pressure group, nor can they catch the public 
eye—which the newer and more ‘glamorous’ departments can easily do. 
We are referring here to the traditional departments like police and reve¬ 
nue which fonn the ‘infra structure’ for the entire national, political and 
economic activity, yet in the more ‘important’ day to day discussions 
are often in the background. The lowest responsible officials in these 
departments who come in touch with the public very intimately are the 
Sub-Inspectors of Police and Naib-Tehsildars of the Revenue Depart¬ 
ment. The salary scales attached in many states to the post of sub-inspec¬ 
tor are in the neighbourhood of Rs. 150 to 250. On the other hand, quite 
a few new departments have arisen and in their hierarchies persons with 
much ‘less’ responsibilities have been treated more liberally. Sectoral 
approaches to the problem disturb the entire balance and the chances of 
restoration of the balance recede. 
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4.58 At this stage, we must also do some frank talking about yet 
another associated point. As soon as the question of emoluments of these 
officials in the police or in the revenue is taken up eye-brows are raised 
and the unhealthy practices which are said to be associated with these 
posts are mentioned. We do not think that corruption has much to do 
with the level of emoluments. A large number of these humble officials 
are honest and we are seriously concerned about a situation in which 
the honest have to suffer. High levels of responsibility coupled with not 
even subsistence emoluments, specially in the context of higher emolu¬ 
ments in other sectors giving rise to feeling of being treated unjustly, are 
likely to be breeding grounds of corruption and no amount of exhorta¬ 
tions can improve the situation. We, therefore, consider that, before 
taking up revision of emoluments in a sector on the ground that certain 
other sectors are getting more, the correct policy would be to first compare 
the relativity with the lower levels and with other government sectors 
placed less favourably and examine whether the net result would be great¬ 
er imbalance. If this were the guiding principle, the pay policy would be 
more realistic—the rise in same sectors would, in that case, be tempered 
by the needs of others. 

Pay Commissions 

4-59 The internal relativity of the pay structure in public adminis¬ 
tration obviously suggests that problems of revision of pay scales should, 
as a rule, be tackled as a whole rather than that the pay structure of a 
particular service or cadre be tackled in isolation. It is true that pressures 
often develop and that agitations are often launched. These cannot, 
however, be valid grounds for doing something likely to damage the calibre 
and morale of the public services as a vhole. In the conditions in which 
we are situated, it seems to us likely that pay questions will be under 
more or les6 continual consideration. The better solution to this problem 
would be to create a Pay and Allowances Division in the Central Personnel 
Agency. The Pay Research Unit that, we understand, has already been 
established in the Ministry of Finance should be transferred to the Central 
Personnel Agency and form the nucleus of this Division. We suggest 
that this Division should be suitably staffed not only by experienced 
public servants, but also by some experts drawn from outside govern¬ 
ment. It is just not possible for a Pay Commission, suddenly come into 
existence, to gather all the material, conduct the necessary studies, hold 
interviews and make well-considered recommendations—all this in a 
year or two. The Pay and Allowances Division of the Central Personnel 
Agency could, on a permanent basis, keep collecting all the material that 
is likely to be relevant for a Pay Commission’s job—-in addition to such 
other duties as it may choose to perform. The advantage of this arrange¬ 
ment will be that, when a Pay Commission is appointed, it will have a 
mass of information readily available in suitable form. There should be 
a regular interval between one Pay Commission and another. We, 
therefore, recommend that a Pay Commission should be appointed every 
ten years. These Pay Commissions should be headed by outstanding pub¬ 
lic men of high reputation—like Judges of High Courts or Judges of the 
Supreme Court or Chairman or Members of Public Service Commissions, 
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etc. No Pay commission should be saddled with the responsibility of 
reaching down to the level of detail in its recommendations that the 
Second Pay Commission did. A number of key issues should be framed 
so that, if the well-considered opinions of the Pay Commission on them 
are available, the rest of the work can be dealt with in the usual course 
by the Pay and Allowances Division. We have no doubt that the formu¬ 
lation of the key issues is itself likely to be a very difficult process. 

4 60 If Pay Commissions limit themselves to key issues, their views 
should also be useful in a broad indicative sense to State Governments 
as well. The Personnel departments of State Governments, with the help, 
if necessary, of the Central Pay & Allowances Division at the Centre, 
should take follow up action in accordance with the General principles 
outlined above. 

National Pay Policy 

4 -61 We'have accepted the principle of relativity between the public 
and private employment on the ground that the government has to enter 
a common skill market and must pay what has to be paid if it wants per¬ 
sonnel of right quality. The government, however, cannot take the view 
of a private employer who can change his bid at a very short notice. For 
one, the government is the largest employer and, as we have said earlier, 
the rate of growth of employment under the government and the autono¬ 
mous sector far exceeds the rate of growth in the private sector. A 
change at any one point may have far reaching effects. Secondly, the gov¬ 
ernment, in a planned economy, directs the broad social policy and in its 
turn has to abide by the policies so formulated. The question of minimum 
and maximum remuneration, therefore, assumes very great importance. 

4 -62 The Second Pay Commission had examined the question in 
great detail and reached the conclusion* that : 

“the minimum wage or salary should not be determined merely on 
economic considerations, but should satisfy also a social test— 
both because of its intrinsic validity and because of its bearing 
on efficiency. We have come to the further conclusion that even 
above the minimum level Government should remunerate 
their employees fairly: for, those who serve the State, as well as 
others, are entitled to fair wages.” 

The principle as enunciated is unexceptionable and we agree with it. 
Regarding the maximum remuneration the Commission again observed 
that “a combination of social and economic considerations is appropriate 
also in the determination of the highest salaries”. While on the question 
of actual determination of the highest incomes they observedf that : 

“We are definitely of the view that it would be completely wrong 
to think of emoluments of public servants in terms of those of the 


♦Report of the Commission of Enquiry on Emoluments and Conditions of Service of 
Central Government Employees, p. 24. 
flbid.,p. 85. 
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highest incomes in the professions, or the higher incomes 
in business and industry. There are risks in professional, busi¬ 
ness and industrial careers from which careers in the public 
service are free; and those who choose security may not reason¬ 
ably aspire to the glittering prizes open to persons who take 
risks.” 


Further, 

“There is the honour and the prestige—somewhat attenuated in 
recent years but still considerable; and there are opportunities 
for full and continuous use of talent, and for the exercise of 
influence in the shaping of public policies and programmes. 
To many on the eve of selecting a career, the public service 
appears to stand out among salaried employments because those 
who enter it are servants of the public, not of individuals, and 
accountable ultimately to the supreme constituted authority 
in the country. We have no doubt that these non-economic 
conditions impart to the public service an attractiveness which 
is present now, and which will continue unless the gap between 
the emoluments of public servants and thoses available to persons 
with comparable talents and qualifications in other walks of 
life, in particular in salaried appointments, is very wide.” 

4.63 We agree with the Commission’s emphasis on the intangible 
rewards of a public service career and their observations that public 
service requires certain human qualities and acceptance of a scale of 
values with which the mere pursuit of wealth is not quite compatible. 
Throughout our deliberations this basic approach has been in our view. 
But we are constrained to note that, during the last few years, the salaries 
of public servants have been eroded by the rise in prices. The rewards 
in the private sector—apart from the considerations of risk—-have been 
reflecting the process of concentration >f wealth, and the general high 
profit rates accruing to this sector. More often than not, a substantial 
part of remuneration has taken the shape of pre-requisites and the 
‘expense account’ is quite well known. It also appears that the prestige 
which went with the public services some time back has also suffered 
to some extent and the attractiveness does not remain as high as one 
would wish it to be. We fully realise that highest public salaries cannot 
be considered entirely by themselves in disregard of the income structure 
in the country, but a structure of emoluments that does not reflect the 
structuie of emoluments outside employment will be unrealistic. Here 
we are faced with a dilemma. Any general rise in salaries in government 
is likely to be neutralised by proportionate, or even more than propor¬ 
tionate, rises in the private sector, without thus making a difference in 
the relative position for an appreciable length of time. We are fully 
aware that even the salary structure, as we have, contemplates a mini¬ 
mum of 5 % rise which is more than the rise in per capita income of the 
country in recent years. Any step in the direction of further overall 
increase of salaries will only mean a dent in the share of some other 
groups. We, therefore, cannot contemplate a rise in the maximum of 
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the salaries but, as a matter of public policy, it would be necessary that 
salary incomes in the private sector are also regulated by government. 
We appreciate the difficulties which such a measure is likely to encounter, 
but the alternative is a perpetual competition between the public sector 
and the private sector, both of them passing on the burden to the com¬ 
mon man. 

4.64 We are surprised to find that, in the last round of increase of 
pay scales, the maximum increase was at the highest level. Joint Secretaries 
and higher officers got an overall increase of Rs. 500.00 p.m. raising 
the maximum salary of civil servants from Rs. 3,000.00 p.m. to Rs. 
3,500.00 p.m. We are not sure that this kind of piece-meal approach is 
right. 

4.65 Subject to evolving an appropriate national pay policy, we 
consider that the government must enforce a maximum differential of 
twenty five times between the lowest and the highest all over the country 
within a reasonable time. Even this differential is far too high compared 
to what obtains in developing and developed countries like Japan, 
U.S.A. or the U. K. We consider that a national minimum of Rs. 75.00 
p.m. should be accepted for the entire public sector, irrespective of the 
place and position of work. We are aware that this is much lower than 
the lowest salary in the Central Government, but our recommendation 
takes into account the fact that it will be higher than many salary-scales 
prevalent in many local bodies, schools, etc. 53.6 per cent of the Central 
Government employees are drawing less than Rs. 100/- p.m. The pro¬ 
portion should be larger in States and much larger in local bodies. A 
substantially higher minimum would entail a considerable financial 
burden. This minimum is, however, basic and should be supplemented by 
Other components like the regional and the locational. In accordance 
with our earlier recommendations these components would be substantial 
and not notional. 

4.66 At the other extreme, we would suggest, that, in the first 
instance, the highest salaries be brought down to Rs. 2,500.00 p.m. 
The ultimate aim should be to raise the minimum to Rs. 100.00 and 
bring down the maximum to Rs. 2000.00. The existing salary scales 
should be telescoped such that the highest is brought down to Rs. 2,500.00 
and the Rs. 200/- point remains stationary. This scaling down should not 
await a complete redesign of salary structures which, we consider, is 
a long-term process and can be undertaken only over a period of time. 
The transitional structures of new scales should keep the same relativity 
as between the prevalent scales. The final shape of the salary structure 
should, however, in accordance with our earlier recommendations in 
this respect, be determined on the basis of detailed job evaluation and 
position classification. 

4.66-A. Some of us, however, feel that this approach is not likely 
to serve the larger interests of the country. According to them, it is not 
only the very real and almost insuperable administrative difficulties 
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involved in enforcing such a maximum that one needs to bear in mind 
in this connection; they think that imposing a ceiling will definitely 
impede the process of economic development. In the kind of mixed 
economy that we have, incentives in the form of higher rewards, parti¬ 
cularly in areas requiring considerable entrepreneural risk-bearing talent, 
are highly relevant and inescapable. The amount of high-quality adminis¬ 
trative manpower that we have is not unlimited and should be utilised 
in discharging as efficiently as possible the many responsibilities that 
the State has already chosen to take upon itself. Finally, the implementa¬ 
tion of any such policy is likely to create new opportunities for corruption. 

Misutilisation of Personnel 

4.67 The most harmful effect of imbalance in pay structure is the 
misutilisation of personnel. Those organisations which are able to create 
higher positions tend to utilise high level talent for jobs which can be 
equally well or perhaps better performed by persons in lower grades. 
In Government of India, one can find qualified engineers doing file 
work, highly qualified medical doctors joining lower positions simply 
because they carry higher emoluments and qualified educationists for 
the same reason occupying a niche in a ministry requiring just average 
calibre; agricultural scientists may be attracted to headquarters organisa¬ 
tions for doing routine paper work leaving important field positions. 

4.67-A. As a logical extension of the same principle, positions 
nearest the Ministers are much over-valued. Their private Secretaries 
are of the level of Deputy Secretaries and even Joint Secretaries. Not 
only are these positions upgraded but they also want the best persons 
from the corresponding grades for these positions. For example, we 
find that a number of IAS officers are working as Private Secretaries 
even to Ministers of States. This, in a number of cases, is not fair to the 
officer concerned and is not in his professional interest. This formative 
period of their career, which these of leers should have spent in important 
administrative positions, is spent in fixing appointments and, at the best 
in being a disinterested observer of things happening all round. Appoint¬ 
ments to these positions have become a status symbol and divorced from 
functional requirements. This practice of misutilisation of high level 
personnel should be discontinued and posts attached to Ministers properly 
valued in terms of actual responsibility. 

Temporary Employees 

4.68 The problem of temporary employees is an important issue 
in Indian personnel administration and the Study Team on Morale, 
•tc., will be considering it in some detail. We would like to touch upon 
the subject in the restricted context of cadre management and associated 
problems. The difference between temporary and permanent employees, 
in terms of benefits accruing to them, has narrowed down considerably 
in the last decade or so. The two Pay Commissions examined the question 
in considerable depth and made a strong plea for making as many 
employees and organisations permanent as possible. We cannot improve 
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upon their recommendations in this regard and would urge the govern¬ 
ment to take suitable follow up action. 

4.69 In the context of our recommendations for a personnel policy 
based on the formation of regular services to the maximum extent 
we would like to stress the point that a much more considered and syste¬ 
matic examination of the issue of temporary employees by the personnel 
authorities becomes imperative. We shall illustrate. Take the case of an 
organisation in which all posts are temporary and all officers are also 
recruited on a temporary basis. All officers in this organisation are at 
par with one another, the chances of promotion to higher positions are 
the same and there are no complications about seniority. In another 
organisation, where the positions are manned partly by permanent 
officers and partly by temporary officers, the situation is entirely different. 
Here temporary officers are worse off; much more so, if there is an 
organised service to man permanent positions. What happens is that 
all posts, permanent or temporary, above the initial entry level, go to 
permanent officers or service officers by virtue of their being senior to all 
temporary officers. The absolute number of service officers manning the 
entry scale is also reduced by the number of temporary posts in the 
higher grades, which are all held by them. Thus temporary officers occupy 
not only temporary positions in the entry grade but also permanent posts 
notionally held by permanent officers in the entry grade. Similarly in 
those cases where no provision is made in cadre structures for deputation, 
etc., the number of temporary employees increases still further. The 
discussion in ‘Some Aspects of Cadre Management’ in Annexure 4(7) 
clearly shows that, in effect, the presence of temporary posts and their 
filling by non-service temporary officers results, for the purposes of pro¬ 
motion prospects of service personnel, m an increase in higher posts and 
decrease in lower posts, thus increasing the promotion coefficient on 
both counts; this is reflected in lower’selectivity’and earlier promotions 
which, however, is at the cost of temporary officers who are cut off from 
the main stream and form almost a stagnant pool. The service officers 
to the supervisory jobs, while the temporary ones carry the actual 
burden on their shoulders. Here we may recall our earlier analysis of 
the direct-charge positions in some services which are held by temporary 
Class I or II or Class III officers. Also this is what is happening, 
to some extent, in the Railways where there is a sizeable number of 
unclassified posts equivalent to junior Class I and only a small number 
of them are taken each year into the regular service. Because of the 
general rule about seniority that a permanent person in the same grade 
is senior to a temporary one, whatever their lengths of service, persons 
with long standing in the entry grade are placed below those who join 
the permanent posts much later. These conditions are no longer mere 
exceptions; they have become a regular feature of some personnel units. 

4.70 We consider this situation inequitable, specially when entry 
both to the permanent and the temporary posts is at the same level, 
both officers work in the same positions and have the same academic 
qualifications. The source of entry cannot for long be considered to justify 
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a differential of the dimension created by this system. These rigours of 
rules have, in some cases, been softened by giving some weightage for 
temporary service for the purposes of seniority, but the basic question 
in most cases remains unsolved. We do not approve distortion of cadre 
composition on this ground and recommend that cadre structures 
should provide for all positions whether temporary or permanent. 

4.71 Another aspect of the problem which we would like to high¬ 
light was observed by the Second Pay Commission itself. The quality 
of personnel entering a department begins to deteriorate if recruitment 
is not properly planned. We entirely agree with the diagnosis of the 
Second Pay Commission: 

“Some good candidates who would apply for permanent posts, shy 
away from temporary ones. Even the appointing authorities 
may not always exercise the same degree of circumspection in 
making temporary as they would in making permanent appoint¬ 
ments, though it is well-known that once a person has been in 
temporary service for some years, his claim to permanency is 
often given precedence over that of a more qualified candidate 
not in service. And once a service has a considerable temporary 
element further recruitment also usually continues to be made 
on a temporary basis; the lowering of the standard of recruits 
may well thus be cumulative”.* 

4.72 We have noted that generally advertisements by the UPSC 
carry three categories of posts: 

(i) Permanent; 

(ii) Temporary but likely <o continue indefinitely; and 

(iii) Temporary. 

There is a convention that in case a temporary post likely to continue 
indefinitely is made permanent, no further screening of candidates is 
done and the same individual is appointed to the post. However, in case 
a temporary post is made permanent, all the formalities of advertising 
the post and making fresh selection are gone through. As a matter of 
fact, there are very few posts which are advertised in the first instance 
as permanent and, perhaps, on the basis of experience, the UPSC have 
come to the conclusion that the quality of personnel in the first two 
cases is oot likely to differ significantly. We feel that this principle may 
be further extended and, even for the purposes of seniority etc., there 
should be no distinction between persons appointed to posts likely 
to continue indefinitely and those appointed to permanent posts. They 
should form part of the same stream in a service, the only exception in 
the case of officers who are not permanent being that, if there is a reduc¬ 
tion in the strength of a service, those who are not permanent would go 


•Report of Commission of Enquiry on Emoluments and Conditions of Service of 
Central Government Employees, 1957-59, p,518. 
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first. We would, however, recommend that they should be given prooor- 
tionate retirement benefits, i.e., proportionate pension, gratuity, etc. 
(We do not think that such a contingency is likely to arise in the context 
of our expanding economy.) 

4.73 With regard to purely temporary posts, we consider that the 
very possibility of creating such posts and continuing them indefinitely 
results in a climate of laxity and indifference to the requirements of right 
personnel management. We, therefore, recommend that, except in those 
cases where an organisation or a post has been set up or created for 
performing a purely ad hoc function, any post which continues for more 
than one year should be treated as permanent. All such posts should 
naturally be within service cadres if there are any. 

Supervision and Discipline 

4.74 The phenomenal increase of government activity and the 
consequent expansion of personnel have resulted in new problems of both 
supervision and discipline. It appears that the quality of supervision has 
gone down considerably during the last two decades. Importance at¬ 
tached to inspections sometime back is no longer in evidence and inspec¬ 
tions do not have the intensity which they used to have. They are, some¬ 
times, treated as rituals which have somehow to be performed. In the 
new context, proper supervision assumes crucial importance, lest the 
administrative machinery become an unproductive entity, concerned 
just with keeping itself busy and justifying its existence. 

4.75 We recommend that the existing administrative rules regarding 
frequency and intensity of inspections should be re-examined and 
standards necessary in the new context fixed and strictly enforced. 

4.76 For adequate supervision and control, it is necessary that the 
responsibility of each individual is fixed and standards of work evolved. 
Complaints of delays, lack of response to written communications aid 
the general feeling that departments, as they are, fail to render to the 
public essential services for which they are organised are a direct result 
of the blurring of responsibilities. We recommend that specific responsi¬ 
bility for each item of work should be fixed. The delegations of power 
should be maximised such that the officials in the lowest hierarchical 
rungs get the maximum possible responsibility. Once powers are so 
delegated, senior officers should not interfere. Those who have delegated 
authority should have a right to refuse to be interfered with on such 
matters except through specific written instructions. Failure in the 
exercise of delegated powers should be punished. We would also recom¬ 
mend that there should be a provision for communications of displeasure 
to such officers, who though vested with appropriate powers, tend to 
push their cases up either for specifiec oiders or in other forms like 
“may see before issue for orders” or “submitted for perusal”. We 
furthei recommend that inspection notes should highlight cases of the 
natuie described above. Any tendency to shirk responsiblity or to share 
it with higher officers, explicitly or implicitly, should be noted in the 
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annual confidential reports. Such orders must be specific and in writing 
which would mean that the higher officer has delegated powers subject 
to certain clear reservations. 

4.77 There is almost complete freedom from fear of disciplinary 
action amongst services at present. Interference from higher levels and 
outside and complicated disciplinary procedures have contributed 
towards this. We appreciate that the democratic process has brought 
about a new climate of free contact among government organisations cut¬ 
ting across hierarchical lines. But, this should not mean absence of the 
fear of, and lack of respect for, authority. We feel it necessary that the 
fear of God be instilled among services by (i) taking strong action in 
case of proved misdemeanour; and (ii) by improving procedures for taking 
such action. We are informed that current procedures for taking discipli¬ 
nary action are so involved that the person initiating the action himself 
feels reluctant to do so. As one witness told us, it is like the accuser sub¬ 
jecting himself to a disciplinary action. These procedures should be 
simplified. 

4.78 With a view to giving sufficient authority to supervisors and 
taking prompt action against any deviation from duty, we consider that 
the hand of the immediate superior should be strengthened. He may be 
given authority to suspend his subordinates, subject, however, to re¬ 
view by the next higher authority within a fixed time. In case a suspension 
is proved to have been on frivolous grounds, the concerned officer should 
be severely dealt with. Suspension should be followed by immediate 
departmental proceedings to be finished within a specified period, say, 
not more than one month, in ordinary cases, and not more than three 
months in special cases, for which previous sanction of the next higher 
authority should be obtained. We are of the view that this power will 
be sparingly used both because of the fear of deterrent action among 
subordinates and because of the caution exercised by superior officers 
as they themselves, in their turn, could be subjected to similar action 
in case of frequent and ill-advised use of this important power. 

Placement Policies 

4.79 Placement policies are, in fact, an integral part of career deve¬ 
lopment policies. We are recommending in a following section that 
steps should be taken for career development plans to be scientifically 
formulated and implemented. Here we will, therefore, consider only 
some special aspects of placement policy. 

4.79-A. The administration of a purposive placement policy 
requires very close understanding on the part of the controlling authority 
of the group of officials concerned. We recommend that the placement 
of each officer should be planned in such a way that, while serving the 
needs of the organisation, it gives opportunities for the optimum deve¬ 
lopment of each individual. It is, therefore, that particular administrative 
authority which has, on the one hand, intimate knowledge of the officers 
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under it and, on the other, controls all or most of the officers of the 
cadre that should be the placement authority. In India, the normal 
practice is for the appointment and transfers of gazetted officers to be 
done by government and for heads of departments to deal with such 
matters relating to non-gazetted staff. Even if, for some reason, the re¬ 
tention of this power in the hands of government is necessary in respect 
of gazetted officers, we would suggest that, as a matter of convention, 
the proposals made by the head of department regarding placement and 
transfers should be accepted. However, the right thing is to delegate as 
much as possible of the powers relating to appointment, placement and 
transfer to the head of department and lower levels and we trust that 
government will move in this direction. At the minimum, such delegation 
should extend to the undermentioned administrative powers relating 
to personnel below the rank of Joint Heads of Departments irrespective 
of their class: 

1. All appointments—officiating as well as permanent—subject to 

the normal requirements of consultation with Public Service 
Commission; 

2. Confirmation and declaration of quasi-permanency including 

condoning break of service; 

3. Postings and transfers including deputations within the State 

Government or the Central Government as the case may be; 

4. Selections for training within or outside India; 

5. All promotions subject to the Departmental Promotion Com¬ 

mittee procedures being followed; 

6. Sanctioning of leave etc ; and 

7. Discipline, control ana appeal. 

4.79-B. The basic principle of transfer policy shouldjbe that tenures 
should be relatively short in regulatory posts and should be long in posts 
connected with development administration. As Mr. George F. Gant 
observes*: 

“Development administration requires close identification with, 
rather than aloofness from, the community or communities 
of interest. Effective development administration depends 
not only upon authority and efficiency but more largely upon 
mutual interest and confidence and ability to provide motiva¬ 
tion and management support to the relevant segment of the 
population embarked upon a program of development. Civil 
servants engaged in development administration should not 
be rotated from location to location too frequently. Their 
tenure should be long enough to instill the confidence and 


♦George F. Gant, Public Policy, Vol. XV, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, p. 201. 
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establish the constructive relationship required to get a program 
going and to keep it going”. 

4.80 It is well known that in every region—whether it is a state or 
a district—there’are some difficult postings. The difficult nature of the 
posting could be due to the area being hilly or to there being inadequate 
communications or inadequate educational facilities or to the areas 
being troublesome and dangerous and so on. There may be persistent 
labour trouble in some areas or persistent tribal trouble in others. Thus, 
there are always bound to be some posts which are associated with 
special difficulties or special problems. Some of these posts would urn 
doubtedly be challenging. In any case, the practice of treating such posts 
as punishment postings is neither fair to the people of those areas, nor 
to the officer himself and it should stop. Rather, we should imagine that 
a willingness to accept such postings without fuss or evasion should be 
developed by attaching suitable special allowances for such posts. There 
should also be special recognition of the fact that a particular officer 
did a difficult job and such recognition should be in the form of a com¬ 
mendation to be entered in his annual confidential report. In the case 
of lower levels even cash rewards could be appropriately awarded. We 
recommend that a systematic policy should be evolved for difficult areas 
and difficult postings. Lists of such areas and postings should be prepared 
and the allowances and other benefits that go with each of them should 
be determined so that these matters are not left to the discretion of the 
authority for the time being in power. 

Tenure Problems 

4.81 The tenure system is essentially an institutionalisation of the 
need for the change of personnel at higher levels. We have discussed, 
in the foregoing chapter, the desirability of such a change. We would 
here reiterate our unqualified support for the tenure system, and the 
demolition of all barriers which hinder an even flow of personnel. 

4.82 The most important reason for the failure of the tenure system, 
specially at the higher levels, is the imbalance of salary structures, both 
between the secretariat and field departments and between the Centre 
and the State Governments. Some secretariat posts seem to be relatively 
over-paid. To illustrate we may quote the case of a Section Officer in 
the Central Secretariat whose pay scale is comparable to that of a Deputy 
Collector in the State Government. The incongruousness of this position 
becomes obvious when we compare the responsibilities of the former, 
who is usually in supervisory charge of 5 assistants, with the latter, 
who may be placed incharge of a subdivision with an area of anything 
up to 2000 square miles and a population of 10 lacs or in other positions 
of similar responsibility. Or take the case of an Under Secretary of the 
Central Government. Such an officer is usually paid far more than most 
senior officers of the State Services even though his responsibilities are 
certainly less in comparison. It appears somewhat difficult to accept 
such an equation of responsibilities, which is implied in the equation of 
pay scales. Many examples of this nature can be quoted. Even in the 
11—1 A.R.C.ND./67 
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technical field, a large number of positions in the higher grades of pay 
continue to be created in the Central Secretariat which, in fact, have 
lower responsibilities than many low paid posts in the same speciality 
in the field. 

4.83 This has resulted in competent field officers being lured to 
secretariat posts. It is not difficult to imagine the efforts such an officer 
will make to avoid the loss of pay and other amenities, which a return 
to field posts will entail. Obviously a solution lies in a rationalisation 
of pay scales between the secretariat and field departments and also 
between the Centre and States. Only if this is done, is there any hope 
of efforts to continue in secretariat positions for indefinite periods 
becoming less frequent and less persistent. 

4.84 Apart from the difference in emoluments betwen positions 
at the Centre on the one hand, and those in the State Government and 
in the field on the other, there is also relative over-valuation in some 
higher positions. Take for example the case of Chief Secretaries to State 
Governments. Till very recently these posts were placed between Joint 
and Additional Secretaries to the Government of India; they are now 
being equated with Additional Secretary. It is our view that, on an 
objective assessment of comparative responsibilities, it will be found 
that the Chief Secretary of a State, should be equated with Secretary to 
the Government of India. The position of Secretaries to the State 
Governments is even more unsatisfactory as in most cases they have been 
equated with Deputy Secretaries in the Central Government. The 
former function at the highest policy formulation levels in State Govern¬ 
ments and the latter in the ipper consideration level in the Centre; 
the position seems to be unfair. In comparison with field positions, 
posts in the secretariat also tend to be over valued. Collectors of even the 
largest districts are equated with Deputy Secretaries, and Superintendents 
of Police with Under Secretaries; in many cases the field officers do not 
enjoy the special pay to which the secretariat officers are entitled. We 
have little hesitation in saying that the responsibility of the field officer 
in many cases of this kind is far heavier than that of his counter part 
in the secretariat. What is needed here is a rational valuation of res¬ 
ponsibilities at various levels and a fixation of pay-scales accordingly. 

4.85 We also find that the basic idea underlying the tenure system 
of regular interchange between the secretariat, headquarter organisations 
and field positions tends to be defeated by people remaining indefinitely 
outside parent departments and changing positions between one organisa¬ 
tion and another. Sometimes reversion to departments/states is just 
to complete a formality. We do not consider this a happy state of affairs. 
We recommend that: 

(i) tenure system should be rigidly enforced; and 

(ii) officers must go back to the parent departments or State Govern¬ 
ments as the case may be for a substantial length of time—not 
less than the period spent outside the department/State 
before being considered for another assignment. 
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4.86 The case of the Central Secretariat Service, is somewhat 
different, so far as the application of the tenure system is concerned; 
this is because there is little scope for inter-change with field positions 
and whatever changes are required will have to be made within the Central 
Secretariat itself. It is, however, essential that officers of this service 
are regularly shifted from post to post within the Ministry or from one 
Ministry to another. If officers continue to serve in the same post for 
long period their response to problems tends to become conditioned and 
they become prisoners of their prejudices. Unfortunately, even though 
the need for, and the utility of, the tenure system are recognised, officers 
of the C.S.S. tend to continue in the same post for indefinite periods. 
Partly this is because such officers grow with the organisation and partly 
because some of them become “indispensable” for certain tasks because 
of their long association. In order that an officer can be considered fully 
fit to hold a post at the consideration levels, his experience must be 
diversified to the maximum extent. We accordingly recommend that the 
placement of all the officers in the Central Secretariat should be reviewed 
forthwith. All those who have put in more than five years in any organisa¬ 
tion should be shifted immediately to another organisation though it 
may be within the same professional group; they could also be placed 
in different professional groups where their previous experience will 
be of use. It is quite likely that there will be considerable apposition 
to such a move and there might also be some initial dislocation of work 
in some Ministries, but, in the long run, such a step will help in revitalis¬ 
ing the administration. It will be necessary to guard against claims for 
exemption; otherwise the whole idea may be set at naught. However, 
the range of movement among ministries is likely to become smaller and 
make the problem itself less important as administration develops de¬ 
sirable levels of professionalism. 

4.87 The ‘indispensability’ theme is not peculiar to any one parti¬ 
cular service. There is generally a tendency to continue the status quo-, 
if some one is working well, there is always a resistance to change—even 
normal leave is not granted on the ground of uncertainty about the 
quality and capacity of the successor. We consider this an undesirable 
state. No one is indispensable in Government and no one should be 
considered to be so. The personnel system should be so managed that 
always alternative arrangements are available. We consider this an 
important ground for strict enforcement of placement and tenure policies 
and making no exceptions in individual cases. 

Employment of Women 

4.88 The number of women employees is showing an upward trend, 
both in the public and in the private sectors. However, the figures 
available from 1962-65 show that the rate of growth of women’s employ¬ 
ment in the public sector (33 %) is much higher than the general rate 
of growth of employment in that sector (21%). In the private sector 
during the same period, there was, however, only a marginal difference 
in the two rates of growth, that for the women was 17% against the 
general rate of 15%. It appears that this trend will continue in view of 
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the liberal government policy in the matter of employment of women 
and the constitutional guarantees which must be honoured by the public 
sector in its real spirit. 

4.89 .Some service associations and individuals have spoken against 
employment of women in larger numbers. For one, they contend that 
the women are given more favourable places of postings whereas men 
have to go out to harder and more difficult jobs in the field, yet both 
of them enjoy the same emoluments. Moreover, being nearer the head¬ 
quarters, women may even get better chances of promotion. The first 
objection regarding getting the same pay for jobs, irrespective of the 
place of work and working conditions, is valid; our suggestion regard¬ 
ing distinct pay components for such elements will, to a large extent, 
meet these points. However, the question of employment in those de¬ 
partments where the women cannot be employed in the majority of 
jobs needs careful consideration as they should not monopolise the 
more favoured positions. With the increasing proportion of women 
employees, this may become a real personnel management problem. 

4.90 We understand that even in services like the Indian Customs 
Service, women officers have been recruited for higher positions through 
the competitive examination. A lady candidate was offered even the 
Indian Police Service recently who, however, declined the offer and 
preferred not to join any service. We do not consider that such a rigid 
interpretation of the Constitutional guarantee is desirable. There is no 
harm if certain services, as is actually the case in the Armed Froces, 
are considered purely male occupations and the entry of women is 
barred by convention or, if necessary, even by appropriate enactment. 
If it is desirable to have women employees for specific functions in a 
particular department, the number should be fixed on the basis of 
actual requirements and shoulu not be left to chance factors. 

4*91 It is also apparent that services like the Indian Administrative 
Service are now attracting many more lady officers than in the past. 
Perhaps, so long as they are just a sprinkling in the vast mass of men 
officers, not many management problems may arise, but it appears that 
the problem may assume some dimensions which may require a careful 
consideration of the desirability of inducting more women officers 
in these essentially field jobs. We may point out that, with the ever 
increasing number of women candidates in the universities specially 
in the metropolitan areas, government service will have a greater appeal 
to them as in our social context, the employment in private sector in 
higher positions may still not be that attractive to young ladies. Moreover 
male students frcm metropolitan centres are seeking employment in 
scientific and technological fields and in higher executive jobs in the 
private sector. An increasing proportion of wcmen candidates is, there¬ 
fore, likely to get into the higher services. 

4.92 Thus, the problem of employment of women in the higher 
services can be said to be just emerging and it is time that the question is 
considered on an objective and national basis keeping in view the job 
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requirements of each of these services. It seems to us that some services 
should be barred whereas, in other services, the proportion should not 
exceed a predetermined level. 

PERSONNEL PLANNING AND ORGANISATION FOR IT 
Diversification of Personnel Needs 

4.93 We should like, next, to consider the broad implications for 
personnel policy that recent trends relating broadly to changes in the 
field of state action and responsibility have. Daring the Third Plan period, 
employment in the State sector increased by 32.8% whereas the corres¬ 
ponding figure for the private sector was only 17.3%. In total employ¬ 
ment, the share of the public sector (including government) increased 
from 58 % at the beginning of the Third Plan to 61 % at its end. Further, 
in spheres like trade and commerce, manufacturing, construction and 
mining and quarrying, the public sector has expanded much faster than 
the private. In manufacturing the public sector grew by 81 % during the 
Third Plan whereas the rate of growth of private sector was only 18%. 
Annexure 4(14A) illustrates this point in somewhat greater detail. 

4.94 The diversification of the personnel needs of the economy 
is also reflected in the kinds of vacancy notified by various establishments 
and in the occupational distribution of work-seekers. Owing to the fact 
that a good deal of the diversification of the economy was the direct 
result of the expansion of the public sector, we can assume that this 
diversification of personnel needs is broadly characteristic of the personnel 
needs of the public sector as well. The number of vacancies notified 
increased by a bare 14% in the administrative, executive and managerial 
categories, whereas the overall increase was as much as 63%; in the 
professional categories, there was an increase of 66%, and, in mining 
and quarrying, an increase of 189%. Similarly, the number of persons 
offering themselves for employment actually declined by 14% in the 
administrative, executive and managerial categories, whereas the increase 
was 61 % among professional and technical personnel, and 57% among 
transport and communications personnel. An analysis of recruitment 
figures relating to the Union Public Service Commission [Annexure 
4(15)] brings out the striking increase in the number of professional 
and technical personnel recruited over the last fifteen years. Actually 
these figures do not tell the whole story. A large number of wholly 
government-financed organisations, because of their autonomous status, 
recruit their own personnel and if those figures were also taken into 
account, the shift would be much more striking. This is a welcome 
structural change fully in consonance with the needs generated by the 
increasingly social and economic complexion of state policy and action. 

Personnel Planning 

4.95 It seems clear that, in this whole process, recruitment fol¬ 
lowed, rather than anticipated, the emergence of need. Therefore, the 
need for building up of viable cadres of the various kinds of professional 
and technical personnel that the state sector requires seems manifest. 
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A cadre ha* this advantage for the personnel administrator that he can 
consider the problems of a particular group as a whole and examine 
further in what manner trends in public policy are likely to influence 
its size in the years to come; even where there are no formal cadres 
as in the public sector, the central organisation that we recommend 
elsewhere for them, can examine these matters in terms of groups of 
persons with similar functions. In the case of some specialities at least, 
it is likely that, while, in any particular department or organisation, 
there may be very few professing that speciality, there may be quite 
a number if the public sector is considered as a whole. We are not aware 
that there is any routine means at present by which government periodi¬ 
cally apprises itself of the degrees of personnel importance of various 
kinds of specialities so far as the state sector (including government) 
is concerned. We are aware that a few new services were created some 
years ago and some are likely soon to be created; we are referring here 
to the Indian Economic Service, the Indian Statistical Service, the 
proposed Indian Service of Engineers, etc. But the creation of these 
services was the result either, on the one hand, of a compelling aware¬ 
ness arising from the obvious and easily observable expansion that took 
place in particular specialities or, on the other hand, of the need for 
according further prestige and status to specialities that were already 
in existence in the form of more or less organised cadres. We suggest 
that information should be regularly collected (we think the periodicity 
should be one year) regarding the educational and other characteristics 
of personnel in the state sector. Within three months of the end of the 
financial year, every department of government—and eveiy public 
undertaking—should bring out a report regarding personnel which should 
be transmitted to the manpower planners concerned in the various States 
and at the Centre. Such reports—made more and more refined from time 
to time—will provide good initial evidence of potential personnel need. 

4.96 Owing to the increasing responsibilities of the state, a planned 
personnel policy would require the incorporation of reasonable manpower 
reserves in practically every cadre. The present situation unfortunately 
is one of shortage in many areas and it may, therefore, look academic 
and unrealistic at present to think of manpower reserves. Further, a view 
can also be advanced that any such reserve is likely to involve some 
waste of public resources in the sense that such reserves do not match 
a current personnel need. This is a very short-sighted view. The amount 
of waste resulting from the lack of trained personnel at the time they 
are needed is certainly consideraole, if not enormous; such lack is often 
attributable to the fact that the relevant cadre had no reserve whatever. 
For example, the I.A.S. cadres have somehow never been in full strength. 
As a consequence of special recruitment undertaken between 1949-52, 
the gap in the strength of the Indian Administrative Service was brought 
down to a small figure in 1952. But the authorised strength continued 
to rise; from a base of bare 803 in 1948, to 1168 in 1952, thereafter 
unpredictably to 1542 in 1956, to 2,036 in 1960 and to 2575 in 1966. 
The expansion of the cadre has, no doubt, to follow need but what we 
want to emphasise here is the order of emerging need was not foreseen. 
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sufficiently in advance. Consequently, the recruitment rate was too low 
in the early years, between 30 and 40 till 19S3 and between SO and 75 
till 1960. It is only after 1961 that the recruitment rate was substantially 
stepped up keeping in view the projected requirements of the cadre. 
So far as the IAS and IPS cadres are concerned, a systematic analysis 
is attempted by the Home Ministry and reserves are being provided. 
However, we are not sure that the lessons learnt in this case have benefited 
other cadre authorities. 

4.97 We appreciate that it will not always be possible to estimate 
the actual size of such manpower reserves correctly. But these are errors 
inherent in the nature of the task; in the long run, these errors are 
likely to cancel themselves out and, further such manpower reserves 
will be a valuable augmentation of the administrative potential of the 
state. 

Organisation for Personnel Planning 

4.98 In the earlier section of this chapter and at various other places 
in the report, we have indicated the various features of satisfactory and 
progressive personnel structures. It is the job of the personnel planner 
to ensure that, over time, various cadres exhibit all these broad features 
in acceptable measure. If this object is |o be achieved, there can be little 
doubt that personnel planning must become standard routine permeating 
all levels of administration and that officials trained in personnel 
management, development and planning must man the units con¬ 
cerned at various levels. We recommend that there should be 
properly staffed personnel planning units in the personnel offices of 
departments and ministries headed at the apex by the Central Personnel 
Agency. Annual reports on personnel, as recommended earlier, must 
emanate from each department, reach the ministry concerned and there¬ 
after an integrated report of the ministry with its departments should 
reach the Central Personnel Agency. These reports should deal com¬ 
prehensively and constructively with all aspects of personnel manage¬ 
ment like quantitative adequacy, internal structural balance, training, 
the utilisation of various reserves relating to deputations, training, etc., 
qualitative trends, the adequacy of recruitment practices, career deve¬ 
lopment, etc. 

4.99 The real problem of the personnel planner is, of course, the 
detection of incipient trends which are likely to continue in the future 
and the quantitative estimation of future need. The relatively small 
extent to which attempts in this field have succeeded is due to the fact 
that authorities at all levels have not been fully associated in this task. It 
will be useful to undertake immediately a review of the manner in which 
various units in government have expanded over the last 10 years or so. It 
should be possible to relate the various parts of this expansion to various 
outside factors; some of these factors can be traced to the Five Year 
Plans, some to political and constitutional developments and so on. 
A quantitative relationship will not always be easy to establish; it may, 
often, be impossible. But all the same, this is the only concrete evidence 
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start in personnel planning. Hardly any country has been very fully 
successful in personnel planning and it is only by trial and error over 
a long period of time that substantial improvement is possible. 

4.100 We wish to conclude these observations on personnel 
planning with reference to the need for personnel planning in government 
becoming, in due course, an integral part of manpower planning for the 
country as a whole. In present conditions, this can be considered only 
a long-term objective. All the same, we hope that the whole process 
of integration will begin soon enough. The objective should be to ensure, 
in broad terms, that personnel management policies and, in particular, 
financial and educational policies are such that they produce the various 
categories of manpower required for the country for various purposes. 
There is a good deal that can be said about manpower planning but 
it would, at this stage in our development, sound a little too academic. 
We have no doubt that, in due course, suitable techniques and practices 
in the field of manpower planning will be developed and that would be 
the appropriate time for considering their adequacy in the context of a 
consistent overall theoretical manpower frame. 

Brain Drain 

4.101 The problem of the “brain drain” has been getting increasing 
attention in the last few years. No clear conclusions are possible from the 
very meagre statistics available; it seems to us necessary that, whatever 
the numbers involved, suitable policies be evolved for facilitating the re¬ 
turn of those who are willing to return but are not sure of either reason¬ 
able employment opportunities or suitable facilities for work. Admittedly, 
India cannot compete with advanced countries on all fours in these 
matters, but the position can • -ertainly be much better than it is now. 
The Scientists Pool is a step in the right direction but much more would 
need to be done in the matter of placing the scientists in appropriate 
positions, ensuring proper conditions of work and, what is probably 
even more important, developing the right atmosphere for scientific 
and technological development. We also understand that the scope of 
the UPSC “interview board” scheme is likely to be broadened thereby 
making available details regarding suitable Indians abroad not only to 
purely governmental organisations but also to State Governments, 
universities and public undertakings. This is a good step forward— 
possibly beyond the strict range of the constitutional responsibilities of 
the UPSC. We, however, welcome this development and hope that, 
along with this move of the UPSC, a broader-based effort will be made 
to accelerate the return of large numbers of Indian talent abroad to 
useful and satisfying positions in this country. 

Role of the UPSC in Personnel Policies 

4.102 Formulation of recruitment policies is one of the most im¬ 
portant aspects of cadre management. It is within the broad frame 
provided by the general rules regulating recruitment and laying down 
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principles to be followed in making appointments to the civil services 
and isolated posts that cadre management functions are to be perform¬ 
ed. Article 309 of the Constitution empowers the respective legisla¬ 
tures to lay down detailed rules for recruitment and other conditions of 
service. The government has, however, been given the power to make 
rules, having the force of law, on these matters until appropriate sta¬ 
tutes are enacted. However, this article is only an enabling provision in 
the absence of any disqualifications arising out of failure to legislate or 
to frame rules on the part of the legislature or the government. 

4.103 Clause (3) of Article 320 makes it obligatory for govern¬ 
ments to consult the public service commissions, inter alia : 

(a) on all matters relating to methods of recruitment to civil services 
and for civil posts; and 

(b) on the principles to be followed in making appointments to the 
civil services and posts and in making promotions and transfers 
from one service to another. 

4.104 Thus, it is the duty of government in consultation with 
Public Service Commissions to lay down broad policies in this area of 
personnel administration. We note iha recruitment policy as required 
under Article 309 has not been formulated relating to some of the 
important services. We are unable to appreciate the compelling cir¬ 
cumstances which have been responsible for not allowing the cadre 
authorities to apply their minds to these crucial areas of public ad¬ 
ministration. We recommend that recruitment rules for all services 
should be finalised within a reasonable time and in no case later than a 
year or so. 

4.105 The Estimates Committee (Third Lok Sabha) in their 
93rd Report have gone into the question of legislation under Article 
309 of the Constitution for regulating recruitment and conditions of 
service of Central Government employees. They observe : 

(i) “The Committee note that, even though sixteen years have 
elapsed since the Constitution came into force, Government 
are still relying on the proviso to article 309 authorising the 

executive.to make rules having the force of law, 

which was intended to be transitional provision, and have not 
brought before Parliament as early as possible comprehensive 
legislation under article 309 regulating of recruitment and 
all major terms and conditions of service of persons appointed 
to public services and posts in connection with the affairs 
of the Union, such as Pay and Allowance, leave, gratuity, 
pension etc. so that Parliament may have an opportunity to 
consider them. 

(ii) The Committee further recommend that there should be 
appointed periodically, say, after every five years, a Com¬ 
mission to review the working, and terms and conditions of 
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service, of public servants and the report of the Commission 
should be placed before Parliament. The Parliament may dis¬ 
cuss the report and any decision on matters contained therein 
may be embodied in the law on the subject from time to time.. 

(iii) The Committee also recommend that rules framed by Gov¬ 
ernment in their discretion in pursuance of the provisions 
of the Constitution or any law made by Parliament governing 
service conditions of public servants should be laid before 
Parliament and there should be a Standing Committee of 
Parliament which shpuld scrutinise these rules and make a 
report to the House”. 

4.106 The Government in their reply have observed : 

“Article 309 of the Constitution provides two alternative modes 
for prescribing the method of recruitment and conditions of 
service of Government servants, namely (1) Legislation and 
(2) Presidential Regulations. Similar provisions are con¬ 
tained in some other Articles of the Constitution. The legal 
position is that when the Constitution provides for two 
alternative modes for a certain thing, it is not mandatory 
that one must be preferred to the other or that one is transitory 
or interim in nature and should be resorted to only for a limited 
period. The regulation-making power of the President of 
India under proviso to Article 309 cannot thus be said to be 
transitory or short term and it is not obligatory on the part of 
government to sponsor legislation for regulating the condi¬ 
tions of service of Government servants.” 

“While the legal position regarding the enactment of legislation 
under article 309 of ’he Constitution is as explained above, 
it is true that the public services in India have been largely 
governed by rules framed by Government. This arrange¬ 
ment facilitates the frequent changes that are necessary- 
in adjusting the administration to the needs of a fast deve¬ 
loping society. If each and every aspect of conditions of 
service of Government servants is bound down by detailed 
legislation enacted by Parliament each minor change would 
require a new enactment and apart from being cumbersome 
and time consuming it would also keep the management of the 
public services, in the midst of political controversy. A simple 
and brief legislation of the type of All India Services Act, 
1951, can no doubt be contemplated and may be feasible, 
but it would still leave full rule making powers with Govern¬ 
ment, the rules being laid before the House of Parliament”. 

4.107 We have carefully considered the above question insofar 
as the framing of recruitment rules is concerned and have come to the 
conclusion that, firstly, any such legislation cannot but be very general 
leaving full rule making power to government; secondly, if the Parlia¬ 
ment or the State Legislatures consider it necessary to go into greater 
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detail, the statutes so enacted will result in rigidity in matters which 
require a continuous process of review, experimentation and re¬ 
appraisal in the fast changing context of supply and demand of various 
skills; and, lastly, this job will throw a substantial burden on legisla¬ 
tures. Frequent amendments, which may be needed, will also be time 
consuming and, in many cases, may result in delays in matters requiring 
prompt attention. 

4.108 We, therefore, consider that the present practice of fram¬ 
ing of recruitment rules by the executive under Article 309 in con¬ 
sultation with the Commission, while substantially meeting the con¬ 
stitutional requirement, has in addition the advantage of flexibility. 
The association of the Public Service Commissions ensures necessary 
objectivity and imparts the benefit of their expertise in personnel 
matters. We recommend that the present practice may be continued 
indefinitely. The rules framed by the government in pursuance of this 
Article, so far as they relate to recruitment policy, may, however, be 
placed before the Parliament as suggested by the Estimates Committee. 

4.109 We have examined the staff support in the UPSC for 
these functions. There is a normal Secretariat Section which came 
into existence as an independent unit as late as 1964; it has a full-time 
Under Secretary. Although an effort is made to build up some expertise 
by keeping individuals long enough in this section, the special re¬ 
quirement of this unit in terms of specialist skills has not been recog¬ 
nised ; all its posts are filled from the larger services from time to time. 
From the procedures followed in this regard by the Commission, 
it appears that there are no systematic studies indicating availability 
position in different skills, changing patterns of supply and demand 
or methodical analysis of the Commission’s own past experience. 
We also note that expert opinion is not obtained as a matter of course 
even in highly specialised fields. The ministries themselves depend 
on their internal resources in the formulation of basic proposals. The 
volume and diversity of work have so much increased that ad hoc 
methods can no longer be relied upon and the absence of a systematic 
and scientific ‘feed-back’ on many points is serious. 

4.110 Our observations in the previous paragraph are in respect 
of the Commission’s work relating to the determination of recruit¬ 
ment policy. Broadly, the same pattern obtains in other branches 
of the Union Public Service Commission. We do not think that an 
approach to staffing of the Commission not based on functional need 
and development of expertise can succeed in the changing context. 
We, therefore, recommend that (i) adequate staff support should be 
provided to the Commission; persons with wider experience in edu¬ 
cation, scientific research, practical administration in States should be 
brought to serve at a sufficiently high level specially in the unit dealing 
with reciuitment and recruitment policy; and (ii) the Research and 
Statistics Division of the Commission should be strengthened. They 
should continuously analyse the trends in skill-market on the basis of 
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their internal data, data collected from other Service Commissions 
and such other sources as may be useful. They should provide the 
necessary feed-back on almost all aspects of personnel policy. 1 hey 
should bring out an annual publication highlighting the trends in the 
skill-markets so that the universities and other institutions of higher 
learning may know the areas of shortfalls and provide guidance to 
new students. 

4.111 We are of the view that Public Service Commissions in the 
country, and the Union Public Service Commission in particular, 
should become leaders in modernising personnel selection and deve¬ 
lopment practices. The first step for this purpose is that the annual 
publication should also contain a review of recruitment experience 
which should be much wider than giving a list of posts for which re¬ 
cruitment has been unsuccessful and providing other statistics. Not 
only should recruitment techniques be refined, in the light of deve¬ 
lopments abroad, but they should side by side develop their own tech¬ 
niques suitable to our conditions. Also, the Commissions have some 
role to play as mentors of the educational system. Further they should 
be repositories of information regarding the methods of personnel 
planning, management and development followed in various organisa¬ 
tions and further undertake research into these matters. We have 
mentioned just a few aspects in order ic concretise in some measure 
the kind of Public Service Commission we envisage. We recommend 
that the Central Personnel Agency should undertake a more detailed 
study and in consultation with the UPSC evolve a detailed programme 
for future development. 

Career Development Programmes 

4-112 We have referred, at various stages in our report, to the 
necessity for incorporating career development programmes into 
personnel management practice. Career development programmes 
can be successful only if personne' planning proceeds on the right 
lines. We have, therefore, to make the assumption that in future 
personnel planning will be seriously attempted. 

4-113 Efficient personnel management practices envisage the 
optimum use of available talent—optimum use not only at a given 
time but over a period. This requires a programme whereby each 
individual is given full opportunity to develop his potential which, 
however, has to be within the frame of departmental requirements. 
Thus, a career plan requires : 

(i) a total view of the employees now and as they may develop 
against the background of the organisational needs now and 
as they may grow; and 

(ii) adequate opportunities to each individual by means of a 
suitable placement policy for displaying his innate qualities 
and enabling each of them to develop fully. 
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4 114 In operational terms, there are two aspects of career deve¬ 
lopment programmes. Firstly, a general career development pro¬ 
gramme and, second, particular career development programmes for 
important categories of key personnel specially at the higher and middle 
levels. The first of these two is essentially long term but a beginning 
has to be made to achieve this ideal over a reasonable period of time. 
Regarding the second, the requirements of high level personnel are 
so urgent and crucial that a determined effort has to be made imme¬ 
diately. Although, in the long run, this should be essentially a com¬ 
plementary programme to general career development programmes, 
till such time as general programmes get firmly rooted in personnel 
management practices, this will have to be treated as practicably in¬ 
dependent. 

4.115 We may first clear some misconceptions and state special 
difficulties in the way of career development programmes. There is 
some confusion about the correct nature of career development pro¬ 
grammes because, in a way, the various cadres which form the basis 
of our personnel units are, to some extent, institutionalised arrange¬ 
ments for career development. Therefore, career development is taken 
to be some thing outside the normal. There is no doubt that cadres 
provide the broad frame of manpower utilisation, but career deve¬ 
lopment consciousness changes the entire concept of cadre manage¬ 
ment. For example, a promotion decision in such an administration 
is lifted from the level of a mere exercise of making a selection to one 
of making a conscious effort over a period of time to develop the 
potential of all, selecting a fewTor special attention and only finally, as a 
culmination of this process, a selection for promotion, which is to be 
followed by observation and further development programmes. 

4-116 The cadre concept has made the task of career development 
both difficult and easy. It is made easy insofar as there is a conscious 
decision while constituting cadres tc group similar jobs, designing 
structures keeping in view the long-term requirements and thus en¬ 
abling management to take a long-term view. The task has been made 
difficult because of the unstated assumption of complete interchange¬ 
ability of personnel. It leads to complacency in personnel management 
and to a ‘formula’ approach in placement policy. Also, it is difficult 
to give special treatment or quick advancement to men of exceptional 
ability because of the possible loss of morale in the ‘average’ and 
‘above average’ individuals. 

4-117 These difficulties should not deter us and career deve¬ 
lopment programmes must be chalked out within the frame of cadre 
structures. As personnel structures move to a more position-oriented 
pattern these programmes will require necessary modification. 

General Career Development Programme 

4.118 There are three aspects of career development : 

(1) Formal training; 
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(ii) On-the-job training and work-experience; and 

(iii) Self-development. 

Format Training 

4-119 As a sister Study Team is dealing with training, we will 
not dwell on this subject. We only note that training programmes 
specially devised for key personnel have not as yet become a normal 
part of personnel management practice. 

On-the-job Training and Work-experience 

4-120 The part which on-the-job training used to play in the 
development of civil service careers is now becoming secondary, al¬ 
legedly because senior officers do not find sufficient time. This is an 
unfortunate situation and a very short-sighted view of administrative 
needs. Regarding the scope of on-the-job training, it is sometimes 
taken to be limited only to formally drawn up programmes. It should 
be much wider and inlcude the entire process of action and inter-action 
between the two personalities of the trainer and the trainee which 
create lasting impressions. It is the right kind of experience during the 
period which stimulates growth, initiates a process of self-development, 
and helps to deepen the understanding of the entire administrative 
processes and its basic philosophy. 

4-121 Even with introduction of more formal training programmes, 
we do not think that on-the-job training will in any way become less 
im portant. The United States appears to have gone too far in the other 
direction. The Presidential Task Force Report on Career Advance¬ 
ment’ in the United States recently urged avoiding an imbalance 
arising from greater emphasis being placed on formal training and 
education away from the job. They observed that ‘On-the-job training 
in the daily work environment is still the most important and the effec¬ 
tive means of development of employees. Formal training away from 
the job cannot substitute it.’ In our own context, where formal training 
is still to get established, there may be a danger from too high an em¬ 
phasis on a formal training resulting in further neglect of an already 
neglected field. Formal training should not be deemed to be a substitute 
for carreer development and on-the job training must be restored to its 
rightful places in areas where it is falling behind. 

4-122 We, therefore, recommend that : 

(i) As formal training programmes cannot be a substitute of 
on-the-job training and daily work-experience, the cadre 
management committees should ensure that well considered 
on-the-job training programmes are drawn up for all cate¬ 
gories of personnel. 

(ii) Training and building up of personnel should be an important 
part of the duties of senior officers. The cadre management 
authorities should ensure that these officers appreciate the 
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importance of these programmes. They should specially 
review the performance of senior officers and the fact of 
satisfactorily performing these functions should be recorded 
in their confidential rolls. 

Self-Development 

4-123 The most important aspect of career development is an 
officer’s own motivation and his effort for self-development. Therefore, 
every encouragement and facility should be given for self-development. 
This should include particularly— 

(i) liberal grant of leave for study in areas which have a bearing 
on an individual’s broad professional speciality; 

(ii) facilities of leave for attending seminars and conferences; 

(iii) encouragement of original work in approved areas by ad hoc 
grants; and 

(iv) reimbursing part of expenditure on professional books and 
periodicals specially in case of those posted in areas away 
from metropolitan or urban centres. 

Some Specialist Groups 

4-124 The basic problem of the continuous development of 
personnel in the respective professional fields arises with much greater 
force in rapidly developing specialities like economics and physics. 
Those who fall behind may become a drag on an organisation, specially 
if they occupy higher positions. Moreover, as persons advance in 
age and also acquire wider experience, many seem to think that they 
know all the answers. Special measures are, therefore, necessary for 
continuing development at this stage. 

4-125 An obvious answer is to send high level personnel to ap¬ 
propriate academic courses but it becomes difficult after a certain 
stage to start as a student. It may, however, be worthwhile if senior 
persons are sent out to a teaching or a research job, if necessary on 
an exchange basis. We consider that such an arrangement should be 
■useful in all scientific, engineering and technological fields, and also 
in fields like economics and, to some extent, even in public administra¬ 
tion. Incidentally, in certain fields like mining where teaching jobs 
do not attract many mining engineers, this will be a part solution to the 
problem. 

Special Career Development Programmes 

4-126 Career Development Programmes directed towards deve¬ 
loping personnel for key positions in different fields are vital in our 
stage of development. In this process, in the first instance, it is neces¬ 
sary that the exact requirements in terms of skills, desirable experience, 
etc., for each of these positions are spelled out in detail; the probable 
number of positions in each group should also be worked out. A special 
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programme may be required for each of these groups. For example* 
positions like Superintendents of hospitals will require a different 
career development programme from one for high level positions like 
the Director-General of Health Services or for corresponding 
positions in the policy formulation zones in the secretariat. For hospital 
administration an average doctor with flair for administration will do 
and selection can be made early in his career. In contrast, those who 
have to move to policy formulation levels must have attained profes¬ 
sional eminence before being earmarked. Therefore, career deve¬ 
lopment for these positions has to start much later and earmarking 
is possible only after individuals have attained to certain minimum 
professional standing. 

4 -127 We had arrived at certain broad principles for manning 
higher positions in the previous chapter. The procedures suggested 
by us have elements of career development within themselves and we 
need not recount them. We may, however, state that in a specialist 
group, there are four stages in career development : 

(i) preparatory period for a normal career grade; 

(ii) work experience in a sub-group of the speciality; 

(iii) broadening of experience: and 

(iv) further specialisation for higher management functions. 

4.128 Career development in each organisation has to primarily 
follow this pattern and cater for higher positions in the organisation. 
A small number, in addition, will also be required for policy formulation 
and consideration levels in the secretariat, whose requirements should 
also be kept in view. The two basic concepts guiding policies for man¬ 
ning those levels have been defined as— 

(i) need for development of more professionalism, particularly 
at the consideration levels; and 

(ii) need for interchange between different tiers of government 
and between secretariat and departments. 

4-129 In concrete terms, the career development for officers of 
some of the specialist Services, like the Income-tax Service or the 
Indian Postal Service, would be broadly as follows : 

(i) five years in junior positions including on-the-job training 
and a variety of jobs with a view to preparing the officers 
for assuming responsibilities in normal career grades; 

(ii) work experience in the career grade for a period of three to 
five years; 

(iii) spotting persons having a flair for specialised staff functions 
and assigning them a suitable job in the department itself, 
others continuing in the line; 
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(iv) a spell in the secretariat at the lower consideration level either 
after three years of experience in (iii) or in exceptional cases 
in lieu of (iii); 

(v) back to the department and experience for a short spell, in 
normal professional work; 

(vi) selection for the junior administrative grade on the basis of 
merit; 

(vii) experience of work for three to five years in this grade; 

(viii) selection of those who show promise and diversification of 
their experience within the broad professional field for three 
to five years, others continuing in the main line; 

(ix) a further selection from those who successfully perform the 
duties given and show potentiality, drafting them to upper 
consideration levels in the secretariat for a period of five years; 

(x) back to the department to normal functions or staff functions, 
as the case may be; 

(xi) selection for higher positions in the professional field itself 
or in exceptional cases, consideration for junior policy for¬ 
mulation levels in the secretariat; 

(xii) an assignment for five years in the secretariat; 

(xiii) back to department for a short spell to be followed by another 
assignment in the secretariat, if necessary; 

(xiv) ultimately reaching the highest positions in departments and 
policy formulation levels. 

4.130 Lastly, we take up the case of the Indian Administrative 
Service. The career development of officers of this service is very com¬ 
plicated and at the same time important to administration as a whole. 
Systematic attention has not been paid to this subject. The various 
recommendations made in this and the previous chapters, if put to¬ 
gether, will give a coherent picture of the desired direction. To the 
hitherto requirements of the exchange between the Centre and the 
States, between the secretariat and the field has been added the re¬ 
quirement of developing the necessary professionalism. All these have 
to be integrated into the pattern of assignments of the I.A.S. and a 
very delicate balance has to be achieved. We find that emerging need 
has been forcing a change in the pattern of utilisation. A sample study 
of certain aspects of the careers of officers of the Indian Administra¬ 
tive Service from 1930 to 1952 has given some interesting facts. [Annex- 
ure 4(17)]. 

4.131 Although the basic pattern of career development remains 
similar, it is seen that even in the first phase of their career (i.e. the first 
five years), IA.S. officers are spending some of their time in activities 
other than district administration; district administration claimed 

12—1 ARC (ND)/67 
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97% of the time of the ‘1930’ officers whereas only 70% of the ‘1952’ 
officers. During their second phase (6th to 12th year) of service again, 
a progressive diversification of assignments is taking place. Economic 
administration, commercial activities, industrial administration and 
public undertakings have been claiming a greater share of these officers’ 
working period. The third phase (13th year to 19th year) also shows a 
similar trend. Time spent in district administration has recorded a 
rather steep decline after the ‘1948’ and later groups. Social and edu¬ 
cational administration, economic administration and industrial ad¬ 
ministration have moved up appreciably. It is interesting to note 
that general administration also claimed a progressively lesser per¬ 
centage of time of these later groups. Significantly, the percentage of 
time devoted to miscellaneous administration (types of activities 
which could not be classified under any of the other nine heads) have 
been claiming a larger proportion of these officers’ time. This ten¬ 
dency appears to be continued in the fourth phase (20th year to 26th 
year) which only the ICS officers have reached. This indicates that 
besides the growing needs in well defined fields, there has also been 
larger demand in other activities requiring high-level personnel; the 
government is utilising the services of these officers for unpredictable 
types of jobs not provided for by any of the specialist services. 

4.132 Another analysis shows that not only the latter batches of 
officers are being utilised in different activities in larger numbers; but 
the average stay in those activities of such of them as happen to be 
chosen for these fields has been increasing. Thus, the average stay of 
officers in agricultural administration increased from 16-3 months 
for ‘1930’ group to 47 -6 months for the ‘1948’ group; the number of 
officers contributing to this average in the two groups was 3 and 7 
respectively. The average has also increased appreciably in economic, 
commercial, industrial, general and miscellaneous administration. 
These trends reflect the emerging needs in these diverse sectors and a 
tendency of officers to stay longe r m the new fields of administrative 
activity. 

4.133 We consider that special career development programmes 
as suggested should be drawn up by each cadre authority. The Central 
Personnel Agency should also help institute model career develop¬ 
ment programmes in small units under the guidance of the Personnel 
Adviser to the Government of India (vide our recommendation in 
the next chapter). Once a working model has been instituted in one 
•of the units, the local staff with more experience should be in a position 
to duplicate the same in sister units and subordinate organisations. A 
definite time-table for this should be prepared and the Central Per¬ 
sonnel Agency should review the performance. 

4.134 In the course of review the Central Personnel Agency should 
specially see if any regular patterns for training, seminars, etc., emerge. 
Efforts should be made to institutionalise these arrangements as early 
as possible and hand them over to competent departments of univer¬ 
sities or other professional institutions. 



CHAPTER V 

PERSONNEL AGENCIES 


Introduction 

5.1 Our discussion of personnel policies and management in the 
preceding three chapters shows that some of the problems can be traced 
to : 

(i) inadequate appreciation of some of the basic problems of 
personnel management; 

(ii) lack of forward planning resulting in corrective measure 
being taken much after the emergence of a problem; and 

(iii) lack of appropriate control and supervision from centra 
points. 

Proper performance of personnel functions, therefore, requires properly 
structured personnel agencies, suitably located and staffed by com* 
petent personnel. 

5.2 In essence, the role of personnel agencies is to provide staff 
assistance to various management levels. General administrative func¬ 
tions, even at the top, are” inseparable from personnel functions. The 
higher personnel units, however, attend to broad policy questions and 
only very important individual cases. The supervisor and the ad¬ 
ministrator have to be primarily good personnel men. The personnel 
officer is really an extension cf th ' cht* f executive to secure that each 
person in the organisation does his job with maximum efficiency. 

Central Personnel Agency 

5.3 In the Government of India we find that personnel functions 
at the highest levels are being performed in quite a few organisations 
which have been reviewed in Annexure 5. From that description, it 
would appear that the Service Wing of the Ministry of Home Affairs 
occupies the position of the highest personnel unit in Government of 
India. However, it shares this responsibility in a number of important 
items with other units. Thus not only is the Establishment Division 
of the Finance Ministry to be consulted regarding financial implica¬ 
tions but it is considered to be primarily responsible for all service rules 
involving financial implications. The Establishment Officer of the 
Government of India, though placed in the Home Ministry, is 
directly under the Cabinet Secretary. The Ministry, thus, shares 
the responsibility in matters of appointments to key positions with the 
Cabinet Secretary. The Union Public Service Commission is a consti¬ 
tutional authority responsible for certain aspects of personnel manage¬ 
ment. The inevitable conclusion is that there is multiple control of some 
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important aspects of personnel management. The Estimates Com¬ 
mittee in the 93rd Report also pointedly referred to this fact. 

5.4 We do not consider that such an arrangement is conducive 
to efficient personnel management. We find that there is no single point 
in the administrative machine where experienced administrators may 
be put together who may devote attention in a uniform way to 
all service problems which lead to administrative efficiency. There 
should be such a focal point which may enable them to play their role 
in the administration and if they fail to do so they may be held res¬ 
ponsible for it. We, therefore, recommend that the primary respon¬ 
sibility for all personnel matters should squarely rest in one organisa¬ 
tion. We accordingly recommend that a Central Personnel Agency 
be established. 

5.5 It seems that personnel is not looked at as a resource which 
could be developed and utilised for certain ends; there is insufficient 
realization of the importance of positive personnel management func¬ 
tions. It is only recently that a beginning in the establishment of a 
training wing in the Home Ministry has been made. Postings and 
transfers are made as and when the need arises; they are not integral 
parts of a long term personnel development programme of and indivi¬ 
dual or even part of a plan for optimum utilisation of available per¬ 
sonnel. It appears that concern with day to day functions and routine 
items is so great that it leaves hardly any time for forward planning 
or even consideration of long term plans. 

5.6 We also find that under the existing arrangements both the 
Ministry of Home Affairs and Finance Ministry deal with a large number 
of individual and specific cases referred to them by various ministries 
and subordinate organisations. It is said that this is necessary for 
securing uniformity and for proper control and regulation. Needless 
to say, it is almost impossible to secure uniformity of action where 
administration encompasses a formidable number of employees en¬ 
gaged on a bewildering variety of jobs and sometimes working under 
grossly dissimilar conditions. As for regulation and control it is an 
important principle of personnel administration that control should be 
exercised more through attention to important policy problems than 
through review of routine action. It is considered better to delegate 
discretionary powers to subordinate authorities at the risk of a few 
mistakes than to retard performance and thwart initiative by a system 
of reviews. The executive heading an agency will be no less virtuous 
managerially if he is not under a heavy load of central regulation and 
scrutiny. We, therefore, recommend that the general approach of the 
C.P.A. should be to concentrate on the development of proper person¬ 
nel policies and practices and not burden itself with much too massive 
detailed control. 

Functions of the Central Personnel Agency 

5.7 Regarding the scope of its functions, the first question is the 
scope and role of the Ministry of Finance which is at present receiving 
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a very large number of references and thus influences the entire per¬ 
sonnel policy of Government. We do appreciate that the Ministry of 
Finance has to be consulted in matters with financial implications. 
However, this should not mean that every single case need be referred. 
We consider that the Central Personnel Agency should deal with all 
personnel matters. It should refer case to the Ministry of Finance 
only when policy questions with sizeable financial implications are 
involved. For example, a question whether the entire salary structure 
in a department should be changed has legitimately to be referred 
to the Ministry of Finance as, besides creating immediate financial 
demands, it may start a chain reaction for upgradation of similar posi¬ 
tions in other departments. Into the same category would fall a 
question of revisiug a standard salary scale. However, whether, for 
instance, a particular post be upgraded in view of increased respon¬ 
sibility, can, perhaps, be appropriately dealt with by the Personnel 
Agency itself, or, whether in a particular post a particular person 
can be given a certain number of advance increments in view of his 
qualifications or because of the scarcity of such skills, can be left to be 
decided by the administrative ministry in consultation with the UPSC. 
The Central Personnel Agency should, however, be assisted by Fi¬ 
nancial Advisers. 

5.8 It has not been possible for us, for reasons of paucity of time 
and resources, to undertake an itemized examination of the various 
personnel functions with a view to determining which of them could be 
profitably delegated to the Ministries and agencies lower below. Con¬ 
ceptually, however, we would suggest that the central personnel 
agency should concern itself only with formulating personnel rules, 
with working out policy statements and suggestions designed to guide 
the departments in deal mg with individual cases, with inducing the 
departments to recognise personnel problems and making provision 
for coping with them, with doing work that cuts across departmental 
lines and with suitable leadership in the field of personnel manage¬ 
ment. Into the last category would fall also some progressive aspects 
of personnel administration like career development, talent hunting, 
research, etc., which do not seem to receive adequate attention at 
present. 

5.9 There are sometimes cases where, although powers have been 
delegated in respect of certain items, to administrative authorities, 
they are reluctant to exercise them if there is the slightest departure 
from the general rules prescribed by the Ministry of Finance, or the 
Ministry of Home Affairs. It will be appreciated that it is not possible 
to foresee every eventuality when formulating general rules in any 
matter. There is, however, no reason why a case which is not on all 
fours with the specific provisions of the general rules cannot be decided 
on merits after keeping in view the spirit of the general rules. In fact 
the Ministries of Home or Finance, to whom the cases not so clearly 
covered are ultimately referred, are also faced with the same problem 
and have to exercise their discretion in deciding the case. If references 
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which should legitimately be decided by the administrative authorities 
themselves are received by the CPA, it should return them without a 
decision. In fact, administrative authorities should themselves, in the 
interests of efficient disposal of work, take serious note of instances 
where any officers in an organization do not exercise the powers dele¬ 
gated to them. 

5.10 We recommend that the following items relating to per¬ 
sonnel deserve central attention and be entrusted to the Central Per¬ 
sonnel Agency :— 

(i) Personnel Policies; 

(ii) Manpower Planning; 

(iii) Career Development; 

(iv) Overall aspects of Training; 

(v) Service Rules; 

(vi) Management of all-India and inter-Ministry Services; 

(vii) Postings to key positions; 

(viii) Welfare; 

(ix) Research in Personnel Management and Problems of Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Besides, it should provide leadership in personnel matters to the entire 
State Sector including State Governments and Public Sector Under¬ 
takings. 

5.11 Elsewhere in the Report specific items have been suggested 
to be attended to by the Central Personnel agency. It is not necessary 
to enumerate them here; they are covered by the broad areas suggested 
above. 

Location 

5.12 Location of the Central Personnel Agency is yet another 
matter on which we would like to express our views. Among the im¬ 
portant alternatives available are : (i) the central agency may be placed 
under the Prime Minister direct, (ii) it may be constituted as an in¬ 
dependent Ministry, or (iii) it may be a part of the Ministry of Home 
Affairs. Because of the very heavy and multifarious responsibilities 
devolving on the Prime Minister, we do not consider alternative (i) 
feasible. If adopted, the central agency would be only nominally under 
the Prime Minister, inasmuch as his/her preoccupations with other 
matters of state would hardly give him/her any time worth the name to 
devote to personnel matters. The Prime Minister would, in that event 
have to depend on some junior Minister to help him/her with personnel 
matters. As regards alternative (ii), we think that the Central Personnel 
Agency may not be a big enough to justify a separate Ministiy. Even if, 
for organizational reasons, it is constituted into a small Ministry, it will 
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have to be placed under a junior Minister who may not command the 
same authority as the Home Minister, thus rendering its leadership 
role somewhat ineffective. Alternative (Hi) seems to us to be the best 
suited to Indian conditions. Firstly, the Ministry of Home Affairs 
enjoys all the benefits of an early start, inasmuch as it has been func¬ 
tioning as some kind of a central agency all along. Secondly, the central 
agency would command prestige which goes with the Home Ministry, 
thus enabling it to perform its leadership role more effectively. 

5-13 The structure and manning of the central personnel agency 
is a matter of detail into which it has not been possible for us to go. 
We think it will be a mistake to create a vast organization or to try 
and do too many things at the same time. We should propose a small, 
well-manned unit. 

5-14 Existing units working under different ministries doing 
personnel functions should be bodily transferred to the Central Per¬ 
sonnel Agency. The new agency should, however, avoid getting en¬ 
tangled in the deep-rooted prejudices and routine and time-consuming 
procedures which these units are likely to bring along with them. We, 
therefore, consider that the setting up of this Agency should be pre¬ 
ceded by a very careful design of its structure and defining the precise 
skills required at various levels, In the light of this determination, 
the structure that it inherits, should be carefully pruned. Again there 
need be no hurry in setting up all the wings of this Agency right at the 
start. The new functions should grow slowly after due experimentation. 


Personnel Adviser 

5-15 We consider that the design of this unit should be prepared 
in consultation with personnel experts. In particular we think that a 
top man in personnel should be appointed immediately after a decision 
to constitute this Agency has been taken who should be associated 
from the very planning stage and his term should be sufficiently long, 
say five to seven years, so that he leaves it only when it has functioned 
for sometime in its fullness. This person need not head this agency. The 
agency should be headed by a full Secretary who should be very senior 
and should have wide experience. The expert may be appointed at 
the level of Additional Secretary and should work as Adviser to the 
Government of India on Personnel. While being answerable to the head 
of the Central Personnel Agency, the Adviser should be available to 
the Minister for consultation. He should be assisted by a small Advisory 
Unit consisting of 5-6 experts in various branches of personnel ad¬ 
ministration. As we consider this suggestion of ours to be vitally im¬ 
portant and may be the key to the success of the new Central Personnel 
Agency, we will define the functions and qualifications of the Adviser 
and the Advisory Unit in greater detail. The following specifications 
are recommended in respect of the Head of the Advisory Unit, i.e.. 
Personnel Adviser. 
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(a) He should be a person with at least seven years experience of 
handling Personnel Management functions at a very senior 
level. Such functions should have included Manpower Fore¬ 
casting, advising on remuneration schemes, designing selection 
and promotion procedures and organizing training program¬ 
mes. 

(b) He should also have knowledge about the most recent ad¬ 
vances in ‘Organizational Behaviour’. It will not be neces¬ 
sary for him to be able to design and administer selection 
tests or training procedures involving special techniques 
but he should have sufficient knowledge to be able to give 
general guidance to subordinates to assess their recommenda¬ 
tions and to evaluate their activities. 

(c) Optimum age for the post would be about the early forties but 
this requirement should be kept flexible. 

(d) His suitability should be judged not only on his capacity for 
designing overall personnel policies and practices but also 
proven operating capacity for implementing his ideas. His 
past occupational history, therefore, should be the main cri¬ 
terion for selection. 

<e) In order to make a start, such a person may have to be recruited 
from outside government service. He should be brought in 
on a limited term assignment. Terms to be offered should be 
made flexible so that the most suitable person available can be 
obtained. It should be his specific assignment that he will 
arrange for his succession and will have designed at least 10 
manpower development models for 10 separate units. 
The period of assignment should be 5 to 7 years. Besides 
salary there should be an arrangement for a gratuity payment 
which will be paid if the assignment is successfully completed. 

<f) He will have the authority not only to comment on policy pro¬ 
posals put up by others but also to initiate policy proposals. 

(g) He will keep himself fully conversant with modem selection, 
recruitment and training methods. So that he can give advice 
on such matters wherever it is needed. 

(h) Each year he will select two or three units, either departments 
or corporations, and with their agreement launch manpower 
development programmes including forecasting, selection 
and recruitment, internal appraisal schemes and promotion 
procedures. Wherever he launches any such scheme, he will 
also arrange for a suitable person to take over the running 
of the scheme and will continuously bring in necessary modi¬ 
fications. 

(i) He will keep himself fully informed on wage and salary patterns 

in the country and recommend modifications in remuneration 
policy as they become necessary. 
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(j) By examining such personnel reports as are centrally available, 
he will create short lists of specially promising individuals 
so that he can give suitable advice to ensure that talent is 
utilized in the most useful way, 

<k) He will organize and conduct central training courses of an 
inter-departmental type. 

(l) He will advise corporations and departments about the most 

effective way of organizing training programmes in terms of 
their own specific needs and resources. 

(m) He will keep a running inventory of training courses available 
in the country so that he can advise units about their utiliza¬ 
tion. 

(n) He will provide such advice and service to the Union Public 

Service Commission in their selection, recruitment and place¬ 
ment methods as they may require from time to time. 

5.16 Lastly, we consider that the function of the Advisory Unit 
should be essentially catalytic and experimental, so that some models 
can be designed which can be the oasis of action in other areas. A few 
successful experiments in appropriate locations can have a widespread 
multiplier effect. 

Personnel Units in Departments 

5.17 The farther we move from the Central Personnel Agency, 
the more detailed the association of the personnel unit with the more 
executive aspects of personnel management. The second line of per¬ 
sonnel agencies is at the level of individual ministries and departments. 
These personnel units will still have to deal with quite a few matters of 
high policy in respect of personnel in their respective departments. 
We find that at present developmental functions of personnel manage¬ 
ment are not fully realised and personnel management, in many cases, 
is just treated as a part of establishment work where leave is sanctioned, 
transfers are made and references for ad hoc appointments considered. 
Personnel planning, career development, long term policy about 
training etc., are just not on the list of their functions. We were sur¬ 
prised to find that some of the heads of the departments did not have a 
full appreciation of the personnel problems of the departments. This is 
partly due to the fact that they do not have proper staff assistance 
in this field which would ‘educate’ them in this essentially specialised 
field and focus their attention on problems confronting them or, in the 
near future, likely to confront them. The only answer, therefore, appears 
to be to give personnel management its due place. We, therefore, 
recommend that properly staffed personnel units should be establi¬ 
shed in every department. 

5.18 We have not detailed the various function which these units 
should perform. The broad principles as enunciated above in the case 
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of the Centra! Personnel Agency should be adopted in their case- 
We have elsewere suggested that the ministries should delegate the 
maximum possible powers in respect of personnel management to the 
executive departments. The personnel units in the ministry, therefore, 
should deal only with policy questions and the day-to-day problems 
of personnel working in the Headquarters Organisation itself. There 
should be no confusion between the two functions, and we consider 
that there should be two distinct wings, one dealing with policy and the 
other dealing with day-to-day personnel functions. 

5 19 The level at which a unit functions reflects the importance 
attached to the functions performed by that unit which, in turn, deter¬ 
mines the effectiveness of that unit. We find that personnel units are 
generally placed at a low level. They may formally be in charge of senior 
officers who in addition may have a number of other functions and there¬ 
fore, the effective heads of these units are very much lower down in 
hierarchy. We do not consider that this is a satisfactory arrangement 
and recommend that the level of the head of these units should not be 
more than one or two levels below the chief executive of the organisa¬ 
tion. In the bigger ministries, the head should be of the rank of joint 
secretary and in smaller ministry a deputy secretary. In the case of a 
department he should be of the rank of joint head of department. 

Personnel Units in State Governments 

5-20 So far as the State Governments are concerned, a sample 
survey shows that there is no single agency, as in the case of the Central 
Government, in which all the personnel functions which need centra¬ 
lized attention have been vested. There is no agency in any State 
Government which has been charged with the positive aspects of 
personnel administration, viz., career development schemes, overall 
aspects of training, research in personnel administration, etc. Personnel 
policies are generally not identified as such, nor are they isolated for 
separate treatment. They are mixed up with the day-to-day administra¬ 
tion. Manpower planning is being dealt with only on a general basis 
in the planning and development departments in some States and by 
the Administrative departments of the Secretariat in others. 

5 -21 We feel that there is no proper appreciation of the real na¬ 
ture of personnel functions in State Governments. This should, therefore,, 
be the first endeavour of State Governments. A central agency in each 
State should be established which should be charged with the same 
functions as suggested by us for the Central Personnel Agency. Tn a 
number of fields, however, these agencies will work under the leadership 
of Central Personnel Agency and in some cases, like the administration 
of All India Services, they will have to be the implementing agencies 
for policies broadly laid down by the Central Personnel Agency. Subject 
to these, they will be completely autonomous and responsible for guiding 
the entire personnel management in the whole State. 

5 -22 The location of this Agency in the States does not admit 
of any alternatives as in the Centre. At present, General Administration 
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Departments or such other departments dealing with general personnel 
policy at the highest level in a State, are generally placed under the 
Chief Secretary. We consider that this arrangement should continue 
even when the new Personnel Agency is established. The Chief Secretary 
should, however, be assisted in these functions by properly trained staff. 

5 -23 We also note that, in States, most administrative powers of 
importance are concentrated in the Secretariat Departments. By and 
large, the Secretariat Departments wield all the powers so far as Class I 
posts are concerned. In some States, even in respect of Class II posts 
the powers in regard to postings, transfers, officiating appointments 
have not been delegated to Heads of Departments. Generally speak¬ 
ing, the Heads of Departments are vested with administrative powers 
only in respect of non-gazetted and subordinate service staff. We have 
already made recommendations regarding the delegation of personnel 
powers in para 4 -79. This should be accompanied by the strengthening 
of personnel departments in accordance with our recommendation in 
the earlier sections of this Chapter. 


Personnel for Personnel Agencies 

5 -24 Lastly, we consider that the staff selected to man different 
personnel units should be well equipped to perform their duties. Per¬ 
sonnel management is a specialized branch of administration; in fact, 
in recent years there has been even greater specialization in its sub¬ 
branches, with the result that i f is possible today to have specialists in. 
different aspects of personuel administration. This is not to suggest 
that there is something esoteric about personnel administration. All 
that we wish to stress is that the_different wings of the Central Personnel 
Agency and all Personnel units at different levels should be manned by 
persons having the requisite professional skill. 

5 -25 We consider it of the utmost importance that the Central’ 
Personnel Agency should develop a cadre of personnel specialists who 
should be adequately and comprehensively trained. This cadre, how¬ 
ever, cannot be built on the pattern of services because almost each 
speciality would throw up persons having aptitude for personnel work. 
It is for the various cadre authorities to pick up such persons and specially 
groom them for higher positions. There will, however, be some persons 
who may start their career in the field of personnel management it¬ 
self, some of whom may, in due course, rise to higher positions. 
According to us, in this speciality, it is not so much the academic 
attainment or high level of specialisation in research institutions as 
practical experience of actual work situations coupled with proper 
orientation and training that will be crucial for the smooth and suc¬ 
cessful functioning of personnel departments. The Central Personnel 
Agency should specially look into the development programmes for per¬ 
sonnel officers in various personnel units. Gradually, an interchange 
of personnel officers between the Central Personnel Agency and other 
personnel units in the Central Government and also between the Central 
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Personnel Agency and Personnel Agencies in State Governments should 
start. In due course specialisation may develop even in these cadres, 
each group dealing with a special held like economic, financial, indus¬ 
trial or social administration. 

5 26 In the end, we wish to stress the point that personnel cadres 
should be built up of persons, specially selected, adequately trained 
for and with aptitude for personnel work and should not, even in the 
initial stages, consist of persons who already, more by accident than 
by design, just happen to be doing some kind of a personnel job. 



CHAPTER VI 


POLITICAL EXECUTIVE AND PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION 

61 The political executive occupies a crucial position in demo¬ 
cratic administration. In a parliamentary democracy, Government i& 
constituted by the leaders of the political party which is returned in 
a majority at a General Election. Its victory at the polls conducted 
on the basis of adult suffrage invests it with the authority to represent 
the people and thus confers on it the right and privilege of leadership. 
The primary social force of the community is represented by the political 
party in power, and the political executive as its representative handles 
the machinery of Government as the instrument through which ap¬ 
propriate social and economic changes are brought about in conformity 
with the objectives, policies and priorities of that party. 

6.2 A heavy responsibility is thus cast on the political executive 
for providing a meaningful and purposive sense of direction to the 
community. It is ultimately true to say that every Nation gets the Go¬ 
vernment it deserves. And yet the leadership in a community has to 
accept responsibility for all that the Nation has to face. There need, 
therefore, be no doubt or question about the location of responsibility 
for failures on any front of the social economic or political life of the 
Nation. This is, however, more so in respect of the particular factor 
which may be designated as “the general atmosphere prevailing in 
a Nation” or, for want of a better expression, the Time Spirit—the 
creation of which is in their hands and for which they must be held 
fully responsible. This is well expressed in the following Sanskrit 
couplet : 

ifrmt 3T TTift TT5TT 3T I 

^ nT*nr trt i i 

The king is responsible for the creation of the Time Spirit. In a demo¬ 
cracy, where the people are sovereign, this responsibility must be neces¬ 
sarily accepted by the political executive as representing the people. 

6.3 It is the Time Spirit which ultimately decides whether the 
nation, as a whole, is on the upgrade or is consiously or uncons¬ 
ciously slipping downwards. In particular, the Time Spirit is the 
regulator of the National Conscience which determines whether the 
great majority, who are always on the fence, cast their weight on the 
right side of all that is good in national life thus enriching it and making 
it grow from strength to strength or, on the other hand, get corrupted 
and act as a weighty drag pulling the nation fast on the slippery path of 
National Decay. 
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6.4 As the political executive is at the top of the National life, 
it is but natural that people should look up to it for setting and main¬ 
taining the highest standards. Integrity, austerity and hard work are 
expected from each individual but the standard of expectation and 
performance expected of him must be directly proportional to his 
position in life. The task of enforcement of appropriate standards 
at all levels would be much easier if these are strictly applied at the 
highest level. It is a mere truism to state that one, who is not himself 
adhering to the principles he preaches, cannot with any conviction or 
moral courage, ask others to follow them. If he does so, he would not be 
taken seriously. 

6-5 "We, therefore, consider that it is for the political executive 
in the country to create the new climate in which, with the help of 
non-official leadership and the administrative apparatus, it will be 
possible to instil a sense of dedication all round, to reward merit and 
hard work, to punish idleness, sloth and indifference, to root out 
corruption and so set the tone that the best in the national life is thrown 
up in the process. 

Political Executive and the Civil Servants 

6.6 In assessing this responsibility of the political executive, 
we would like to make it clear that it is not our intention to foist the 
whole blame on the political leaders for the present shortcomings 
of the administration. On the contrary, the services must accept in a 
full measure their share of the blame too. Can there be any excuse 
for the failure on the part of a civil servant to offer frank advice on the 
ground that it may not be liked or appreciated ? If he is not able to 
muster even this much courage in a free India, there must be said to be 
something positively wrong with his make-up and character. It is to 
secure independent and well-considered advice from them that they 
are so well paid and Constitutional guarantees are provided to protect 
them from any action springing from prejudice. It should be realised 
that such an excuse only recoils on the one who makes it. 

6.7 We feel that there has been a basic failure on the part of the 
administrative leadership which has contributed to the present situ¬ 
ation in the administration and not all of it can be attributed to the 
impact of democratic institutions. There has been a recognisable fall 
in service standards for which full responsibility must be accepted 
by the heads of the administration. There is no valid explanation for 
failure to exercise supervision, for the various instances of administra¬ 
tive slackness and for the tacit acceptance of the present state of the 
administrative machinery by a fraternity who had seen it in a better 
form in the past. It does not seem to have led to any heart-searching 
amongst them and to any effective move on their part to improve 
conditions. We hope the Central Personnel Agency when constituted 
will be enabled to play a role in personnel administration which would 
take full responsibility for what are clear administrative failures. 
Gladstone once said to the House of Commons : 
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“Your business is not to govern the country, but, it is, if 
you see fit, to call to account those who govern it”. 

It follows that, according to Gladstone,— 

(a) the services should be allowed to govern the country; and 

(b) to call them to account if they fail to do so. 

We feel that there has been a failure on both these counts. 

6.8 While the leadership of the Minister in the entire sphere of 
administration is undoubted, both in law and in fact, the complexities 
of modern government, the time he has to devote to parliamentary 
activity, the necessity of keeping in close touch with the people and 
the increasingly technical nature of the various decisions that have 
to be made, necessarily limit his sphere of direct participation in all 
the intricate and detailed aspects of administration even on the part 
of the most dynamic and competent of personalities. All that one 
can succeed in doing is to see that one’s policies, attitudes and directions 
are well-understood and that implementation is according to them. 

6-9 The Minister’s only instrument for this purpose is his Secretary 
on whom he relies for constant advice and guidance. He can, of course, 
take any additional assistance he needs, but never in such a manner 
that he generates a feeling of lack of confidence in his sole instrument. 
He has to secure that complete confidence and understanding prevails 
between him and his Secretary. He must be able to draw the best out 
of his permanent staff and make them willing partners in all he intends 
to do. 

6-10 All this puts a great responsibility on the Secretary. He must 
be open enough to understand his political chief and see that 
his undoubted capacities which have brought him to the top of the 
administrative ladder are so used as to encourage the political chief 
to open out his mind to him. His capacities must act as the manure 
and water with which the seed of knowledge of what his political 
chief wants and desires can grow to its full height in the departmental 
soil of the administration. He must be eager to ascertain how his poli¬ 
tical chief likes things to be done and act accordingly. It is the lack 
of this openness, the harbouring of the feeling that everything that is 
being done is all right, that anything new is unnecessary interference 
and must be scotched out, that leads to the criticism often heard from 
the leaders of the nation of their being unable to achieve anything 
because of the iron frame of the administration. 

6-11 Once this understanding is secured, the political chief should 
leave the actual implementation to his executive head. He can always 
ask questions on any matter to satisfy himself that things are going on 
all right. But before he interferes, he must not only be very sure of his 
ground but he must also proceed in a way that his Secretary continues 
to feel the same confidence in his attitudes and judgment as when they 
started. Any feeling that the political executive is acting out of political 
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weakness or to secure an unfair advantage or any other consideration 
which an honest and a sincere person wouJd scorn to harbour, starts a 
deteriorating process which may ultimately lead to a situation where 
each utilises the other for his own ends and the whole administration 
suffers. So intimate is this relationship that the present practice is to give 
the Minister the choice of his Secretary out of a panel of three prepared 
by the Appointments Committee of the Cabinet. While this gives a cer¬ 
tain choice to the Minister, it also opens up a possibility of approaches 
to him on the part of the Services. We are providing for the contingency 
of their being unable to get on, by the recommendation that it should be 
open to either of them to ask for a change. In view of this, the balance of 
the consideration appears to be in favour of a single nomination to the 
post, recommended by the Central Personnel Agency so as to eliminate 
all personal elemen f s in the appointment. 

6.12 No bard and fast rules can be laid down to describe this deli¬ 
cate relationship between the political executive and his Secretary. The 
dividing line between their respective functions is generally indicated by 
the statement that while the laying down of policies is the privilege of the 
political executive, their execution should be left to the administrative 
head. But, in practice, it is very difficult to determine where policy ends 
and execution begins. Besides these difficulties of basic principle, there 
are personality factors and degrees to mutual adjustment, which go to 
determine the actual role of the two partners. 

6.13 Initially there were certain built-in obstructions to the deve¬ 
lopment of harmonious relationship between them. The services were 
used to the ways of the old administration. Its essential feature was that 
it was leisurely, not achievement-oriented and not responsible. The heads 
were drawn from the same service and therefore there was an understand¬ 
ing which tampered the demand of answerability. The situation at the 
dawn of independence was different. The new executive was anxious to 
do their bit for the country which was hungry for development. They 
were answerable to Parliament and Assemblies. They were in a hurry 
and had no patience with ihe leisurely functioning of the past. Most of them 
during the course of the National struggle had crossed swords with the 
very services whom they had come to rule. Another complicating factor 
was that, except for the top leadership, many had not only no previous 
experience of the administration, but, in intellectual capacity and com¬ 
prehension, were not always as highly gifted as the services. These cir¬ 
cumstances were not conducive to the development of mutual respect. 

6.14 In spite of these handicaps, it must be said to the credit of the 
services and the political leadership that, though none of them had any 
previous experience of running a democratic state, their initial impact 
was not as unharmonious as their differing backgrounds would have 
indicated. By and large, the services adjusted themselves to the demands 
of the new situation and did their best to co-operate with their new mas¬ 
ters. It is because of this that the government at the Centre and the States 
were able to withstand the critical situations created by the partition. 
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the refugee problem and the two wars with China and Pakistan. The fact 
that India has been able to maintain and run a democratic system for 
two decades in a world climate which does not appear to be particularly 
favourable to democratic institutions must also be set down as due to 
this factor. However, over a period of time, certain defects in the working 
of this relationship have become apparent. On their part, the services 
have failed to exercise supervision and control over the administrative 
apparatus, to see that it becomes achievement-oriented, to secure that 
good work is rewarded and bad work punished, and in maintaining the 
general efficiency of the administrative machine. They, however, feel 
that, to an extent, this result has been brought about by the unconscious 
inroads on their authority by the political executive. 

6-15 Efficient administration is a result of various factors. Respect 
for authority, reverence for superiors, fear that indiscipline and laxity will 
be punished, an atmosphere of unquestioned obedience to, and respect 
for, one’s immediate superiors prevailing in the government hierarchy, 
all contribute to administrative efficiency. The installation of the political 
executive as the administrative heads created a new situation. There was 
now a new head who unlike his predecessor was approachable. Influences 
could be brought to bear on him. The general belief that “public admi¬ 
nistration is an art which any able-bodie 1 citizen can easily master” could 
be taken advantage of by insinuating cases of supposed injustice which 
could be brought before him for redress over and above the head of the 
departmental hierarchy. Casteism and regional considerations did also 
play a part in the whole process of bringing about administrative dete¬ 
rioration. The foreign administrator could afford to keep himself aloof 
from all these factors because he was not answerable to anybody. The 
new political heads, for the very opposite reason, could not entirely es¬ 
cape the contaminating influence of these factors. Thus, came about 
a situation where administrative authority became eroded. There was a 
tendency to look not to one’s immediate superior for redress of grievances 
or for promotion but to approach the Minister direct for these purposes. 
A situation was created in which one’s confidence that merit and hard 
work alone were the avenues of promotion came to be shattered and re¬ 
placed by a tendency to approach the highest quarters for securing these 
rewards of service. This is the explanation given by the services for the 
present situation with which the administration is faced. 

6-16 Two other factors contributed to the worsening of the admi¬ 
nistrative atmosphere. The first was the human failure to appreciate and 
understand seemingly unpalatable advice. Officers who were reputed for 
outspokenness were gradually relegated to insignificant positions with the 
result that, increasingly, palatable advice alone came to be delivered. 
Free and frank advice, if unpalatable, was withheld. We have reason 
to believe that, over a period of time, this tendency has been very much 
on the increase. A Chief Minister of a State mentioned to us that he could 
never be sure that the advice he was getting was really the opinion of his 
Secretary or was being tendered under the belief that it would be liked. 
Secondly, officials working in the field carried the impression that their 

13—1 A R C [N D]/67 
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future prospects came to be affected by the stream of information about 
them, communicated to the Chief Minister of the State by the local 
bosses. This led to erosion of self-confidence of the administrators and, 
depending on the personality of the officer concerned, there was a ten¬ 
dency to subordinate integrity and impartiality to the demands of 
political exigencies as desired by the local leaders in power in the district. 
Thus, interference over the administrative head in service matters, 
incapacity to tolerate unpalatable advice and a feeling in the districts that 
the view of the local bosses about them was a determining factor 
affecting their future have continuously resulted in a general fall in 
the standards of administration. 

6-17 It is not our concern to apportion Jfiame for this result. What 
is more necessary is to draw correct lessons from past experience and 
devise ways and means to secure improvements in the future. If our ana¬ 
lysis of the present administrative situation is correct, what concrete 
steps can be taken to see : 

(i) that near ideal conditions prevail between the Minister and his 
Secretary and Departmental head; 

(ii) that the services are encouraged to offer advice undeterred by 
the fear that it may not be liked; 

(iii) that in the field administration, they are able to maintain im¬ 
partiality and honesty and are not haunted by the fear of tales 
being carried about them, which may affect their prospects; 
and 

(iv) that a new confidence is created amongst them that their pros¬ 
pects depend entirely on their hard work, honesty and merit and 
need no other prop or support? 

6’18 One of the suggestions is that there should be a written code 
defining the political executive-civil servant relationship in clear terms 
so that there is no scope for ambiguity. This will enable the civil ser¬ 
vants to refer to the code and thus avert any pressure being exerted on 
them. The code will also enable departmental action to be taken against 
them for violating the code. This remedy might be useful and tried at 
the lower levels of the administration. It may help a BDO in the case of a 
Panchayat Samiti or the CEO in case of a Zila Parishad in pointing out 
the appropriate sphere of his action, and may help to introduce greater 
efficiency in the working of these institutions. But at higher levels it is 
not likely to work, not be conducive to the growth of harmonious re¬ 
lationship. Here the trouble arises not from any lack of knowledge of 
what is right or wrong, but from a failure of the human factor which is 
likely to induce an encroachment on what are essentially service matters, 
by virtue of the unquestioned final authority vested in the political 
executive. It is not always sufficiently realised that the administration is 
a delicate instrument having a tone and optimum functioning capacity 
and any improper interference at any level with this instrument is apt 
to throw it out of gear and adversely affect its efficiency. Once the hold 
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of the Secretary over the administration is loosened, once it is known that 
things can be got done through his political chief that have not been pos¬ 
sible to be done through him, an unconscious process starts which may 
well land the political chief in considerable difficulty by the Secretary 
refusing to take further responsibility and referring all cases to him for 
orders. It should be realised, however, that the absolute authority of 
the Minister over the personnel in his department is ultimately to secure 
the National weal through the democratic form of administration. It 
is to the Nation that there must be a common loyalty of the Minister and 
the Services. The Services should never be used for any lesser ends, and 
it is their duty to point this out clearly when circumstances demand it. 
On the other hand, it is not unusual to notice a ‘touch me not attitude’ 
particularly when the Minister is temperamentally weak and unable to 
assert himself. At times the undoubted coordinating authority of the Prime 
Minister or the Chief Minister may be so extended as to commit inroads 
on ministerial responsioility. A variety of such conditions and circums¬ 
tances will need appropriate action on the part of either which it is im¬ 
possible to indicate with any definiteness or precision. It is only possible 
to indicate in a general way some of the important considerations which 
should regulate this relationship : 

(i) both of them should clearly and sympathetically appreciate the 
role of the other, and attempt at a maximum accommodation 
of each other’s view; 

(ii) on the part of the political executive there should be 

(a) a proper understanding of the administrative functions and 
recognition of its professional nature; 

(b) as little interference as possible in service matters e.g., postings, 
transfers, promotions etc. Discouraging officers of the de¬ 
partment to see him personally for redress of service grievan¬ 
ces; 

(c) no requests for departures from declared and approved poli¬ 

cies to suit individual cases either as a result of political con¬ 
siderations, or other considerations, which cannot be reduced 
to general principles of action; 

(iii) on the part of the Services : 

(a) there must be a sincere and honest attempt to find out what the 
political head wants and make the necessary adjustment in 
policies ana procedures to suit his wishes; 

(b) a readiness to fall in with his political chief in all matters, 
unless strong grounds inaicate a different course. In such a 
case he should politely indicate his dissent and if he is over¬ 
ruled in writing he should willingly carry out his orders; 

(c) the Minister usually has a department, and it frequently hap¬ 

pens that the head of the department and the Secretary are 
different individuals; frequently they differ in the advice they 
give. In such a cases the best course is for personal discussion 
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with both, frequently in each other’s presence, and no Secre¬ 
tary should consider such action as any encroachment on his 
personal relationship with his Minister. 

6-19 In our opinion it should be one of the important duties of the 
Chief Minister in the State and the Prime Minister at the Centre to see 
that proper relationship between the Political Executive and the Civil 
Service develops and continues to grow. In case certain stresses and 
strains are apparent, immediate remedial action should be taken. Any 
delay is likely to vitiate the atmosphere so badly that till it persists it 
may adversely affect the working of the whole department. 

6-20 As a measure to avoid such a situation developing, we re¬ 
commend that it should be open to either side, that is, the Political Exe¬ 
cutive or his Secretary to ask for a change. This option should be strictly 
limited to the level of Secretary. Those in the lower rungs in the hierarchy 
must be fully responsible to the Secretary. If a Minister considers that 
a change is necessary, at a lower level, he should tell the Secretary ana the 
change should be effected through him. A request for change from either 
side should not be considered as a reflection on the capacity of the person, 
to pull on with the other; it should be granted, as a matter of course, 
as soon as it is made. We do not consider that a necessary corollary to 
such a request should be also lo ask for a successor by name. The new 
appointment must be made in accordance with the normal procedure 
because if this salutary principle is not kept in view it may give rise 
to favouritism and groupism in administration. 

6-21 We do not consider that the above suggestion is likely to result 
in frequent changes. Firstly, such a request will never be made lightly. 
It will be made only when either party has reached the limit of his accom¬ 
modation. Secondly, frequent requests of this type will expose an 
individual’s weaknesses to such a*, extent that it will ensure that every 
effort will be made by him not to make them. One of us considers that 
the very idea that the Secretary can ask for a change may create more 
problems than are sought to be solved. 

6-22 The menace of casteism and regionalism has been brought 
pointedly to our notice particularly in some States. These attitudes seem 
to have got tacit recognition and support, on the ground that the realities 
of a situation must be recognised, and that the only way to do so, is to 
provide for an appropriate balance between the different castes, in re¬ 
gional administration. This is not only allowing the spirit of casteism 
and regionalism full sway and recognition, hut the surest way of perpe¬ 
tuating it by giving it official sanction. We cannot too strongly emphasise 
that in the present situation in our country, fissiparous tendencies are 
likely to be encouraged by such recognition. The only sure way of com¬ 
bating casteism is to scotch out all traces of it wherever found; not to 
encourage them, particularly in the Services. There have been complaints 
made to us by highly placed officers of feelings of injustice being harbour¬ 
ed by them on the ground of postings, promotions and transfers taking 
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place on account of caste and regional considerations. It is necessary 
to reassure the services and administrators that no account will be taken 
of these factors in relation to Service matters, except as a matter of de¬ 
liberate policy of providing weightage in recruitment. 

6-23 It is unfortunate to notice these considerations of region and 
caste affect the services too. Complaints of such attitudes cn the part of 
Service heads have been made. It only shows the depth of this disease 
and what Herculean efforts have to be made to root it out. Whatever 
excuse the political executive may have for such attitudes' on political 
and democratic considerations, the Services must be entirely free from 
them in the National interest. 

Advisers to Government 

6.24 Advisers to Government in a number of special fields are ap¬ 
pointed from time to time on an ad hoc basis or even on a permanent 
basis. Conceptually an Adviser is Adviser to Government and not to a 
particular Minister in his personal capacity. Hence it is the Government 
through its Secretary which gets his advice and not an individual Minister. 
He is an integral part of the Ministry whose administrative head is the 
Secretary to Government and he should, therefore, function through the 
Secretary. Lest this statement shall be misunderstood, it may be clarified 
that ‘through the Secretary’ does not presume a hierarchical structure 
and superior-subordinate relationship nor does it signify a rigid line 
of communication. An Adviser, placed sufficiently high, may 
have a direct approach to the Minister though in that case the Secretary 
should be kept informed of all the proposals and should have a right 
to give his opinion. 

6.25 A suggestion has been made that a Minister should have bis 
own advisers whom he should be free to choose. The idea is to provide 
‘brains trust’ to throw up imaginative new ideas. Conceptually, this 
means provision of staff assistance outside the Ministry to the Minister 
personally. We are not able to appreciate the precise advantage of such 
an arrangement because, in the last analysis, the entire Ministry in a 
way provides staff assistance to the Minister in his capacity as the exe¬ 
cutive head of department. If there is a need for reinforcing the staff 
support in any particular organisation, it should be done within its broad 
organisational frame. Flexibility in selection can be built in as such ap¬ 
pointments should necessarily be made on an ad hoc basis and for a fixed 
tenure. This arrangement will have an additional advantage of guarding 
against the possibility of nepotism and favouritism which are not very 
unlikely if appointments and selections are made completely discre¬ 
tionary. 

6-26 The most important reason why we do not favour such an 
arrangement is that it will create a body of officials who will have no 
direct responsibility and, yet being very near the political executive by 
virtue of their positions, will profoundly influence policies. We are 
against any such structure where advisory functions are divorced from 
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responsibility. Such a step is likely to blur the areas of responsibility 
and may even result in friction and disharmony in the department. 


Training of Political Executive 

6-27 The above discussion clearly shows that the Political Executive 
has to have a combination of qualities which are relatively rare. At 
these levels the person concerned requires well developed executive 
ability as well as developed qualities of political leadership. It is one of 
the weaknesses of a democracy that the choice of a political executive 
is based on factors not necessarily related to his capacities and 
personality. This is all the more so in those countries where the demo¬ 
cratic institutions are yet to strike their roots in the soil and which are 
passing through critical periods of rapid social and economic change. 
To add to these difficulties, the nation seems to have shifted in the course 
of two decades into a situation which demands a programme of moral 
regeneration in all walks of national life. There has developed a general 
tendency to work less and ask for more. The task of the political leader¬ 
ship is, therefore, the most important, the most exacting and the most 
unenviable. 

6 28 We would like to invite attention to the fact that there are no 
arrangements for providing an administrative background to persons 
selected to perform the duties of a political executive. His development 
as an executive is left entirely to chance and individual initiative. A proper 
initiation appears to be necessary in the context of our administrative 
situation where relationships have not yet crystallised and problems fac¬ 
ing any department are much toe complex. During the course of our 
discussions we gathered the impression that mutual appreciation of res¬ 
pective roles between the political executive and civil servants improved 
with experience and better understanding developed with the passage of 
time. It is true that there can be so substitute for experience, but, as we 
have pointed out in the preceding chapter, there are certain areas in which 
a long process of actual experience can be substituted by properly design¬ 
ed, institutitonal programmes. We, therefore, consider that such pro¬ 
grammes should be instituted for the political executive which could be 
gone through in the normal course of their political life even before they 
are selected as Ministers. We need not be apologetic about this nor should 
we stand on any false sense of pride. We may state that this would not be 
an innovation unheard of. Even in our own country there are well de¬ 
signed programmes in the limited field of Community Development and 
Co-operation which have served well both officials and non-officials for 
quite some time. The Yugoslav practice of having a fullfledged program¬ 
me of orientation for their newly elected political executives may oe of 
relevance; no one can assume office before successfully completing these 
programmes. Formalisation to this extent is neither necessary nor de¬ 
sirable in our democratic set up. But a well conceived and purposeful 
programme would be of immense value. We, therefore, recommend that 
a programme either under the aegis of the Parliament or some academic 
institution may be drawn up. 
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6-29 We note the role Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis 
will play in the process of building up leadership. They should provide 
opportunities for constructive work both to the new comers to political 
life and to others returning from higher levels. Active participation by the 
political leaders at these levels would give them a better understanding of 
the administrative problems and an opportunity to come in closer touch 
with the realities of life, specially for those coming from urban and upper 
class background. The rising stature of presidential and other positions 
in Zila Parishads is already in evidence in Maharashtra and Gujarat. 
This is a healthy sign and should provide the necessary ground for deve¬ 
lopment of political executives for the highest tiers in Government. 
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CHAPTER VII 


STAFFING OF PUBLIC SECTOR ENTERPRISES 
A. Introduction 

7-1 As a measure of conscious policy, government, during the last 
two decades, has been establishing companies, corporations and other 
kinds of registered bodies for the performance of new functions. These 
bodies are broadly of two kinds. On the one hand, there are the industrial 
and commercial enterprises in the State sector. On the other hand, go¬ 
vernment shed itself of certain traditional non-administrative functions 
mainly relating to service and research and entrusted them to autonomous 
organisations; the Indian Council of Agricultural Research is an example. 
As a result, the quasi-government sector has become quite large needing 
special attention. 

7 2 Employment in the State sector has been increasing at a much 
higher rate than in the private sector and this trend is likely to continue. 
Within the state sector, the rate of growth of employment in quasi¬ 
government bodies has been the highest, viz., 70.2%, during the Third 
Plan period as compared to 44% in local bodies, 25 -9% in the Central 
Government and 23.7% in State Governments. Even in absolute terms, 
the figures are sizeable; the quasi-government sector employed 13.16 
lakhs of persons as against 26 - 32 lakhs under the Central Government 
and with the present rate of growth this sector will soon become bigger 
than the Central Government. The number of jobs in the higher range 
in the quasi-government sector is one and a half times that in the Central 
Government. In 1965 4.2% of the total personnel in this sector were 
in the salary range Rs. 500.00 p.m and higher as against only 1.4% in 
the Central Government; for the Rs. 400-500 range the respective figures 
were 2.9 and 0.9. Thus any personnel policy which does not cover the 
quasi-government sector will be completely unrealistic in the present 
context. 

7.3 We should like to make it quite clear right at the outset that 
our emphasis on the need for a well considered personnel policy for the 
quasi-government sector should not be construed as any kind of a plea 
for interference by government in this field. We are fully convinced 
that autonomy is a most desirable objective and, as a matter of fact, 
the raison d'etre for the existence of the quasi-government sector. We 
have earlier referred to, and illustrated, the dangers of following wrong 
personnel policies in tne initial stages, either as a result of ignorance or 
as a result of pressures from vested interests. Here we wish to re-emphasise 
the fact that, if things can go wrong in government where suitable insti¬ 
tutional arrangements, like recruitment through the UPSC, promotions 
through Departmental Promotion Committees etc. exist, such possibilities 
are much greater in the case of autonomous organisations, where there 
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is generally little past experience to go by, and where it is easier to ra¬ 
tionalise improper action. Although, in theory, it can said that there is 
no permanency of service in the quasi-government sector and thereby 
mistakes in making appointments can be corrected, experience does not 
bear this out. Unemployment, low mobility and other factors usually 
make removal or dismissal very difficult and we can safely conclude 
that service in the entire state sector is, for all practical purposes, fully 
secure, if not permanent. 

Classification of ‘Quasi-government ’ Organisations 

7.4 Organisations in the quasi-government sector are either (i) 
‘profit-making’ organisations, e.g., industrial and commercial under¬ 
takings, financial institutions, etc., or (ii) ‘non-profit’ organisations, 
e.g. Research, Teaching and Welfare organisations like the C.S.I.R., 
I.I.P.A., University Grants Commission, Central Social Welfare Board 
etc. 

Distinguishing Characteristics 

7.5 There are two important differences between these categories 
Firstly, in the case of the former, there are concrete and objective in¬ 
dicators of performance like profitability, cost, etc. In the latter, however, 
it is not possible to make any quantitative assessment of performance. 
When this difference is applied to the field of personnel management, 
it will be seen that, in profit-making organisations, the review of the 
performance of an organisation, as a whole, should automatically mean 
a review of the performance of its personnel. Secondly, in industrial and 
commercial enterprises, government comes into the picture as a provider 
of finance and thereafter leaves them free to operate on a commercial 
basis; ‘non-profit’ organisations, however, are more like the spending 
departments of government with hardly any ' return to show. The total 
provision in the Central budget alone for the year 1966-67 for non¬ 
profit bodies in the quasi-government sector is of the order of Rs. 157 
crores. In the light of these differences, a separate approach on the part 
of government towards the personnel problems of each category seems 
justified. 

Public Service Commissions 

7-6 In government, there are some institutions with respect to 
personnel management that deserve special mention. Recruitment, 
promotion, etc., has been institutionalised through the UPSC and State 
Public Service Commissions as a result of the anxiety of the framers of 
the Constitution to ensure that there is no scope for patronage. This 
consideration becomes even more important in a developing country 
where service under government continues to be a privilege. Further, 
based on the knowledge and expertise developed over a period of time, 
the role of the UPSC and the State Public Service Commissions is now 
changing gradually from one of merely maintaining some standards of 
rectitude to that of providing dynamic leadership in personnel adminis¬ 
tration. It is our view that these considerations are equally important for 
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personnel management in the quasi-government sector—though the 
institutional forms may be different. 

7.7 Organisations in the quasi-government sector are in the final 
analysis controlled by government either through governing bodies or 
board of directors of similar bodies nominated by them. Selection Com¬ 
mittees for various categories of posts are constituted according to 
prescribed procedures, and, for higher posts, such committees even 
contain the nominees of government themselves. Bven though this is 
so, the fact that these organisations are in most cases wholly financed 
by government would appear to require that recruitment, promotion, 
etc., in these organisations be subject to some safeguards broadly 
similar to those provided by the Union or the State Public Service Com¬ 
missions in relation to appointments in government proper. The actual 
position, however, is that there are hardly any such safeguards. In view 
of the fact that an increasingly large share of employment in the State 
sector will be accounted for in the future by quasi-governmental organisa¬ 
tions, the share of employment actually covered by constitutional safe¬ 
guards will go on declining. Tt seems to us a matter of concern that, over 
a large field of what is in effect public employment, these constitutional 
safeguards should thus become inoperative—contrary to the intentions 
of the Constitution maker s 

B. Non-profit organisations 

7.8 We shall now proceed to consider, first, the case of non-profit 
organisations. One important difference between organisations working 
as departments of government and as autonomous bodies, is the flexibility 
of procedures regarding recruitment, promotion etc., in the latter. 
Certain functions have been taken out of the government sector and 
entrusted to autonomous bodies mainly because of the desire to be free 
from the rigidity of procedures applicable to government organisations. 
However, it will be dangerous to read too much into this seeming differ¬ 
ence of procedures between the government and the quasi-government 
sectors. The basic principle that every citizen has an equal 
chance for public employment subject to this suitability, has 
equal application both to the government and quasi-government 
sectors. Once this is conceded there can be no essential difference 
in recruitment and promotion policies applicable to either sector; 
e.g., recruitment procedures designed for both sectors must ensure 
consideration of qualified persons on an all-India basis, consti¬ 
tution of selection committees or boards consisting of competent 
people, objective assessment of candidates, etc. In the case of the govern¬ 
ment sector, the institutionalisation of such procedures has led to central¬ 
isation in the shape of the UPSC or State Public Service Commissions. 
One oft-iepeated charge against such centralisation is that of delay. We 
feel that delay is as undesirable for the government sector as for the quasi¬ 
government sector, and that it is mainly due to a fault in procedures 
rather than to any intrinsic defect of concept. The fear of delay cannot, 
therefore, be a legitimate ground for justifying the rejection of a system 
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or procedure, that has been evolved and found suitable to meet certain 
basic requirements of personnel management. 

7.9 This should not, however, be taken to mean the superimposition 
of all governmental procedures mutatis mutandis on these organisalions. 
They need special treatment and separate procedures should be evolved 
keeping in view their special problems. We consider that, even for the 
entire non-profit quasi-government sector, a uniform treatment would 
not be necessary. For example, in the case of the bigger organisations 
like the C.S.I.R. which may be in a position to develop sufficient expertise 
within themselves, the role of the UPSC may be limited to ensuring, 
through a system of reporting and inspection, that minimum standards 
are maintained and proper procedures are followed. In the case of 
smaller organisations like the Indian Institute of Public Administration 
or the Indian Institute of Foreign Trade, or the Central Schools Organisa¬ 
tion, their association may be somewhat wider. We have also considered 
an alternative proposal for setting up another constitutional body like 
the UPSC for serving quasi-government non-profit organisations but we 
are of the view that it will not be a practical proposition. Firstly, the 
appointment of such a body will mean additional expenditure. Secondly, 
it will have to duplicate some of the machinery already existing in the 
UPSC. Thirdly, the vast experience which the UPSC has gained and will 
continue to gain in the course of itr normal functions in relation to 
government services, will be denied to the lew Commission. Finally, 
we consider it important that the UPSC should progressively assume the 
role of a leader in personnel administration, rather than being tied down 
to day-to-day functions. The extension of its jurisdiction to non-govern¬ 
ment organisations will help in achieving this objective and it will initiate 
a new process of thinking and may even lead to bold experimentation 
in an unexplored area of personnel management. 

7.10 We, therefore, recommend that the jurisdiction of the UPSC 
should be extended by an Act of Parliament under Art. 321 of the Consti¬ 
tution so as to cover non-profit organisations in the public sector 
substantially financed from public funds. The broad objective of this 
Act should be as follows:— 

(i) Broad personnel policies in respect of each organisation should 

be framed in consultation with the Commission. 

(ii) In the case of smaller organisations the Commission should also 
approve regulations governing recruitment and promotion 
including constitution of selection boards and promotion 
committees and such other matters. A member of the Commission 
should be associated in selections to the top positions. 

(iii) The Commission should develop an adequate system of 
reporting and inspection to ensure that these organisations 
adhere to the regulations whether approved by the Commission 
or framed otherwise and that certain minimum standards are 
observed in selections and promotions. In case, any appoint¬ 
ment or promotion does not conform to prescribed standards 
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the Commission may recommend, at their discretion, their 
annulment to the governing bodies of these organisations, in 
case of difference of opinion the present procedure in relation 
to its advice to Government may be adopted. 

(iv) The annual report of the Commission to the Parliament should 
incorporate its work in relation to these organisations. Non- 
acceptance of advice in any case should be included in this 
Report. 

(v) The Commission may also undertake recruitment as and when 
desired by any unit. It may also arrange for common competitive 
examinations for junior entry levels at which fresh university 
men are recruited and where the intake is regular enough to 
be planned in advance. 

(vi) The Commission should develop modern techniques of recruit¬ 
ment, interview, appraisal of performance etc. and provide 
expert assistance to the public sector in these fields. 

It is in this further context that the views we have expressed in para 4.111 
regarding the need and challenging role that we envisage for the UPSC 
and SPSCs should be understood. 

7.11 We may add that by entrusting the above responsibilities to the 
UPSC, it should not be construed that we intend to give any special 
status to employees of organisations so covered. They shall continue to 
be governed by the same conditions of service as at present, and they 
shall remain under the control of their respective organisations for the 
purposes of promotion, descipline, incentives, awards and all other 
service matters. 

C—COMMBRCIA □ aS® INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES 

7.12 Commercial and Industrial enterprises in the public sector 
have been the subject of numerous studies in the recent past. Personnel 
policies of these undertakings have naturally roused considerable interest 
and far-reaching recommendations have been made from time to time. 
A sister Study Team, viz., the Study Team on Public Sector Undertakings, 
have considered personnel problems as an integral part of their study 
of the public sector and, therefore, what we have to say on this question 
essentially relates to the broader features of personnel policy, keeping 
specially in view the personnel policies for the entire state sector. 

7.13 Personnel policies largely depend on the form and structure 
of public enterprises. Personnel policies for small units, each of which 
constitutes a separate company, will be, of necessity, different from the 
policies applicable to giant multi-unit corporations. For example, the 
personnel policies followed by Hindustan Steel Ltd. are bound to be 
different from those followed by Hotel Janpath Ltd. Despite this fact, 
there are certain broad features of personnel management, which are 
common to all public enterprises. In these organisations, it is the Board 
of Directors that are responsible for operation and management. We 
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would not go into the question of the internal composition of these Boards 
because it really is a structural problem with which another Sudy Team 
is concerned. We shall, therefore, deal only with the way these Boards 
should be constituted. 

Board of Directors 

7.14 The appointment of the Chairman of the Board of Directors 
and the Chief Executive of the enterprise (if he is not himself the Chairman) 
is crucial. But we find that there is no well defined or uniform procedure 
for selecting persons for these positions. We wish to warn government 
against the danger that the field of choice for these positions may often 
get limited to those near the seats of power or within the knowledge 
of those in authority. This may sometimes result in well-qualified and 
suitable persons being inadvertantly left out of consideration altogether. 
Obviously, this state of affairs would be undesirable and we must ensure 
full utilisation of all the talent that there is and we are quite certain that 
there is a much bigger pool of talent available in the country. There is 
also need for a regular built-in procedure whereby the advice of persons 
with special knowledge of industry and commerce becomes automatically 
available to government whenever positions of this kind have to be filled. 
This would avoid impressionistic decisions being made by persons with 
little knowledge of the appropriate fields. 

7.15 We, therefore, recommend that a special committee be consti¬ 
tuted for the selection of the Chief Executive. It should have persons 
with experience of running industrial and commercial enterprises in 
addition to Secretaries to Government. The Cabinet Secretary, and 
Secretary in-charge of the Bureau of Public Enterprises should be ex- 
officio members of this committee; other members should have a term 
of two years who may be chosen from working heads of important enter¬ 
prises and secretaries in economic ministries. This Committee should 
prepare a panel of three names for each post and submit it to the Ap¬ 
pointments Committee of the Cabinet, who may finally select one of 
them. 


7.16 Another defect in the procedure of appointment to top posi¬ 
tions is that the choice of successors is not made well in advance. Even 
when such a choice is made, there is no system of posting the successor 
as an under study for a specified period such that he is able to familiarise 
himself with the working of the organisation before he actually assumes 
the responsibility. We recommend that successors for key positions should 
be chosen well in advance and a supernumerary post should be created 
for a period of three months during which the successor must work side 
by side with the incumbent as an under study. 

7.17 In the case of appointments of other members of the board, 
we first note that at present there is no convention requiring consultation 
with the Chairman or the Chief Executive. We think that such a conven¬ 
tion would be a healthy one to follow. The limitation of the field of 
choice, as we noted in the case of Chief Executive, operates here as well 
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The few that are known and appointed to various boards are so much 
in demand and so busy that it may not even be fair to expect of them the 
depth of interest and attention that the concerns with which they are 
currently required. It should, therefore, be ensured that only such 
persons who can be reasonably expected to devote some of their time 
are appointed on the boards. At least in the case of officials, we recom¬ 
mend that as a general rule, no one should be nominated to more than 
two boards. But if the undertakings are small, this could be increased 
to three. By the same token, where the concern is large and/or complex, 
he should devote his attention to that concern only and should not be 
nominated to other boards. We recommend that a Committee consisting 
of the Secretary of the concerned ministry. Secretary in-charge of Bureau 
of Public Enterprises and the Chief Executive of the concerned enterprise, 
should be constituted who should prepare a list of suitable persons for 
appointment to the board of the enterprise and submit it to the Govern¬ 
ment for final selection. 

7.18 We also find that the representatives of ministries and the Boards 
are, sometimes, junior officers who do not carry sufficient authority on 
behalf of the Ministry. We recommend that, as a general rule, only 
senior officers of the rank of Joint Secretary or Additional Secretary, 
would be nominated so that decisions are expeditiously taken at meetings 
of the Boards. 

7.19 The most controversial issue in high level appointments in 
public sector undertakings is the appointment of retired or serving civil 
servants. The most appropriate and desirable course would be to appoint 
persons belonging to the undertakings themselves subject, however, to a 
very high degree of selectivity so as to ensure that it is professional skill 
and such other qualities that determine the selection rather than the 
mere fact of belonging to the organisation itself. Any laxity in this res¬ 
pect is likely to result in the inexorable rule of seniority being pressed 
for appointment to the highest positions and thus lead to the emergence 
of vested interests. 

7.20 We also have to take note of the fact that a large number of 
enterprises are in the early stage of development and will not be in a 
position to throw up personnel for manning the highest positions for 
quite some time. As the public sector expands further similar situation 
will repeat itself in the newer concerns. In the foreseeable future, the 
demand of personnel for manning higher positions is bound to be in 
excess of supply. In order to obtain the most suitable personnel for 
these positions, therefore, the recruitment net will have to be cast far and 
wide leaving no sector of the national life untapped. We note here that 
the private sector will not be in a position to release their best personnel 
as they themselves are undergoing rapid expansion. This is said to have 
been the experience even in the case of the middle management level 
at the time of formation of the Industrial Management Pool; some of 
the best persons selected for the Pool were not relieved by their employers. 
The Public sector, therefore, will have to look mainly within itself fo r 
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getting the right personnel. The older undertakings should in due course 
be able to spare personnel for new undertakings. We are of the view that 
no personnel policy, which bars a particular category of persons from 
being considered for top positions, would be in the best interests of the 
public sector. The principle of the best person available anywhere being 
appointed to such positions has to be strictly applied. 

7.21 Persons taken from the private sector will naturally be ap¬ 
pointed on a contract or an indefinite tenure basis; those from within 
the enterprises themselves will be governed by whatever rules or terms 
are applicable to them. Government servants are usually appointed on 
a deputation basis for a fixed term. A special problem of such appoint¬ 
ments is Lhal these persons continue to look for favourable opportunities 
in their parent departments and, as soon as there is a chance for personal 
advancement, they wish to go back. Transfers between one undertaking 
and another are also frequent. In view of the fact that one becomes 
eligible for consideration for appointment to top jobs only in the later 
half or later one third of one’s career, the process of movement to the 
public undertakings should be made irreversible. Appoinmtents may 
be either on contract or an indefinite tenure basis as may be mutually 
settled in each case. We may further add that normally no one who is 
expected to serve for less than five years should be selected for these 
positions. We recommend that conditions and terms of service in the 
Government and in public undertakings may be suitably changed to 
facilitate this process. 

Other Higher Positions 

7.22 The practice of appointments to other top positions below the 
Board level in the public sector is not uniform; in some cases, government 
makes appointments only to the top-most positions, e.g., the Chairman 
of the LIC, while, in others, it makes appointments to positions much 
lower down in the hierarchy. The total number of posts, both at the Board 
level and below, to which Government makes appointments, stands at 
present at 139; these are: 

Schedule A 10 posts Rs. 3500—125—4000 

Schedule B 18 posts Rs. 3000—125—3500 

Schedule C 58 posts Rs. 2500—100—3000 

Schedule D 53 posts Rs. 2000—100—2500 

The present procedure for making appointments to top positions is that 
the Bureau of Public Enterprises maintains a list of suitable candidates. 
Ministries, however, are free to consider non-panel names as well, in 
regard to posts with special requirements and when suitable persons are 
not available from the panel. The Appointments Committee of the 
Cabinet are responsible for the final selection. 

7.23 We are of the view that the Board must have full control of the 
affairs of the company or corporation; none of its employees should look 
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to an outside agency on any account, whatsoever. Appointments below 
the board level must, therefore, be left entirely to the Board, Govern¬ 
ment must be extremely careful while making appoitments to a Board, 
but once having appointed the Board, they must trust it fully. Therefore, 
the Appointments Committee of the Cabinet will now be concerned with 
the appointment of the Chief Executive of a public enterprise and the 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. The procedure that should be 
followed before names are submitted to the Appointments Committee 
of the Cabinet for these purposes has already been indicated by us. 

7.24 The fact that the Boards are competent to make all appoint¬ 
ments in a public enterprise should not, however, lead to a situation in 
which all appointments in a public enterprise become a close preserve 
for the employees of that enterprise only. We consider that posts of and 
above a certain level in all public enterprises should be open to the best 
talent in the country. These would be managerial level positions and not 
every public enterprise will have the capacity to have always available 
within itself the managerial persons that it is in need of from time to 
time. In any case, smaller enterprises will often need assistance in this 
field. Secondly, unless a comprehensive approach of this kind starts 
from at least two levels below the top positions, it will not be possible 
to implement any personnel development programme for managerial 
positions. We, therefore, recommend that, in spite of the boards being 
fully competent to make these appointments, they should, as a matter 
of convention, make second and third level appointments only from 
panels evolved for these purposes by a Central authority. The selected 
persons will, of course, be formally appointed by the Board and not by 
any external body. We shall in? a moment be indicating in detail the 
procedure that should be followed for the preparation of these panels. 
At this stage, we would like to clear a possible misunderstanding of our 
position. Our intention is that all persons in any public enterprise who 
are adjudged suitable by a competent body for second and third level 
positions should be empanelled and, in this situation, there can be no 
question of the interests of the employees in a public enterprise being 
overlooked, 

7.25 We appreciate the practical difficulties in preparing such panels, 
especially because at the time of drawing up of the panels, there are no 
firm vacancies and those empanelled may have to wait indefinitely for an 
offer. The empanelment, therefore, means nothing more than that a 
person included therein has been adjudged suitable for a particular 
category of positions. For those serving in the public sector or in govern¬ 
ment, these limitations do not pose a special problem as, in the case of the 
former, scheduled positions are the only avenues of advancement and, 
in any case, they will have to wait for vacancies to arise; for government 
officers, it provides one additional alternative for deployment and there 
is no hardship involved in waiting. The willingness of these persons, 
therefore, for a category of assignments without specifying the exact 
job, place of posting etc. can be ascertained and relied upon. Their 
movements in their parent cadres can also be taken note of and, if neces¬ 
sary, panels suitably amended. The empanelment of persons outside 
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government and public enterprises, however, becomes a tricky business. 
Their inclusion cannot but be tentative and subject to negotiations at 
the time of actual offer of appointment. Their availability and interest 
in a particular job may also undergo quick changes. Also, the response 
for a general category of jobs whose location as well as likelihood of 
occurrence is uncertain, is likely to be rather poor specially if it is noted 
that the private sector generally is unwilling to allow their employees 
to apply even for specific jobs elsewhere. 

7.26 Keeping in view the above considerations, we recommend that 
the mechanics for preparation of panels should be as follows: 

(i) Lists of positions at the second and at the third level (which would 

ordinarily mean posts carrying a basic salary of Rs. 1600.00 
or over) in various public enterprises should be maintained in 
three or four broad “managerial” classes (production manage¬ 
ment, financial management, personnel management, sales 
etc.) We are not’rigid on the number of classes but we do not 
think it should be very large; 

(ii) On the one hand, the Central Personnel Agency in respect of 
persons serving in Cential and State Governments and, on 
the other hand, the Central Association of Public Sector En¬ 
terprises for Common Services (CAPSECS), so far as public 
enterprises are concerned, will collect names considered suitable 
for these managerial positions; (See para 7.113 regarding consti¬ 
tution of CAPSECS); 

(iii) A committee of five consisting of three working heads of public 
enterprises, the head of the CAPSECS and the head of the 
Central Personnel Agency, shall go through these lists and make 
a selection therefrom of persons considered suitable for each 
managerial branch. By convention, the senior-most amongst 
these officials could preside over the committee; 

(iv) The adequacy of the number of names in these panels should 
then be judged in the light of the general rule that the number 
of names should be twice the estimated annual need. (We 
suggest that a specific rule of this kind should be followed in 
respect of these panels and that the multiple should not be 
varied from year to year); 

(v) Where, in a particular field, the number of names available is 

insufficient, the private sector should be tapped for making up 
the insufficiency. The method of open advertisement may not 
always prove fruitful in the case of the private sector and the 
authorities in charge of preparing these panels may have to 
have recourse to other methods of contacting competent people 
in the private sector. Further, these panels should be enriched 
by the inclusion of outstanding talent available anywhere 
whether in the public or in the private sector; 
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(vi) Where any courses of training or special work experience are 
required for particular officers, the committee should make 
appropriate suggestions to the cadre authorities so that by the 
time these officers are actually needed, they are fully competent 
to hold those positions; 

(vii) The periodicity of regular empanelment is not a matter on 
which we are in a position to express ourselves categorically. 
We suggest that in the first few years, a leview should take 
place at least once a year. Thereafter, the periodicity of the 
process of wholesale review and empanelment may be deter¬ 
mined. 

Industrial Management Pool 

7.27 We would like to refer here to the Industrial Mangement Pool, 
an earlier attempt at providing personnel for many of the managerial 
management positions in the public sector. Concern foi the efficient 
management of public sector enterprises dates back to 1953-54, when 
the Estimates Committee of Parliament recommended the constitution 
of the Indian Commercial and Industrial Service. The Government of 
India, however, decided in 1957 to constitute an Industrial Management 
Pool to cater to the managerial posts of a non-technical nature relating, 
for example, to general management, finance and accounts, sales, pur¬ 
chase, stores, transportation, personnel management, welfare and town 
administration. The initial strength of the Pool wa s fixed at 200 and the 
annual intake, at 5% of the authorised strength. Selections were to be 
made by an ad hoc Special Recruitment Board. 4s against 212 selected 
initially for appointment to the Pool, only 130 could be appointed because 
either the private sector did not release some or others did not find the 
scheme up to their expectations. No further recruhment has been made 
since and, according to the 52nd Report of the Estimates Committee 
(Third Lok Sabha) there were only 105 officers in position in 1963-64. 
According to the Committee’s own analysis of the problem, the main 
reasons for this state of affairs were as follows: 

“Even then, its scope was restricted to nontechnical posts. Further, 
bulk recruitment was resorted to without ascertaining the exact 
requirements of public undertakings with regard to the types 
of officers required by them. Naturally this led to the selection 
of candidates possessing qualifications and/or experience 
different from what the undertakings required, with the result 
that they had to be persuaded to accept the selected officers. 
This is corroborated by the fact that it took a very long time to 
absorb the candidates selected to the Pool. It is also unfortunate 
that the Resolution about the setting up of the Pool stipulated 
that “it will not be obligatory on public undertakings to accept 
a member of the service for a particular vacancy, nor will the 
controlling authority be bound to supply a Pool Officer for 
every such vacancy.” Obviously, this lacuna in the scheme gave 
the public undertakings a choice whether or not to accept the 
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Pool officers with the result that they have been reluctant to 
accept those men who are rather considered outsiders. Taking 
all the above factors into consideration, the Committee are 
inclined to the view that neither was the scheme to set up the 
Industrial Management Pool conceived nor implemented 
properly.” 

In the light of these considerations, the Committee reiterated their 
earlier recommendation regarding the constitution of an Indian Com¬ 
mercial and Industrial Service. 

7.28 We are unable to agree with this assessment of the situation. 
We feel that the scheme suffers from fatal defect in that we have a service 
without any corresponding posts. If the members of the service have to 
be found jobs, it will necessarily mean imposition of individuals on un¬ 
willing employers at least in a few cases. We also feel that any cadre 
which cuts across individual enterprises, will not engender in a member 
thereof that undivided loyalty to the enterprise which alone can ensure 
that he contributes his utmost and which the enterprise has a right to 
expect. Lastly, and this is very important, any quality of control in the 
matter of key appointments is likely to dilute tne accountability of top 
management for performance. Even appointments, which in themselves 
may not be very important, can ie put forward as excuses for failure. 
We reiterate that the Board of Directors must be given the fullest authority, 
and be made fully answerable to government for performance. We, 
therefore, recommend that the Industrial Management Pool be wound up. 
We further recommend that Government may fix up the present members 
of the Pool in various enterprises, preferably on a permanent basis. 

New Pool Scheme 

7.29 A Committee was recently appointed by the Ministry of Mines 
and Metals to go into the question of manning managerial positions in 
public enterprises. The basic problem, according to them, is to attract 
youngmen of talent to the public sector even though emoluments do not 
compare favourably with those in the private sector. They further observe 
that, in many cases, the public sector cadres have failed to throw up 
suitable personnel for top management posts because opportunities for 
developing the necessary width of experience were not provided. In the 
public sector stagnation coexists with scarcity: stagnation in enter¬ 
prises of average, or more than average size, and scarcity in newly started, 
or expanding, enterprises. Generally, prospects offered to promising 
men are limited except in very large enterprises. This fact, coupled with 
unequal prospects in different enterprises, has led to discontentment. 
To remedy this situation, the Committee have suggested the formation 
of common pools in the following branches for posts in the salary scales 
Rs. 1300—60—1600, Rs. 1600—100—2000 and Rs. 2000—125—2250:— 

(a) General management including stores, purchase, sales and per¬ 

sonnel branches; 

(b) Financial management including commercial accounting and 
cost accountancy; 
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(c) Techical consisting of construction engineering, electrical en¬ 
gineering, mechanical engineering, industrial engineering, 
chemical engineering and mining engineering. 

It is suggested that these branches should not be completely exclusive of 
one another and that provision should be made for the inter-change of 
personnel. All the branches together should provide personnel for the 
top managerial posts. Necessary details of the above scheme are appen¬ 
ded Annexure 7(1). 

7.30 While we fully share the concern of government for 
personnel policy, we have not been able to appreciate the basic difference 
between these “specialist” pools and the Industrial Management Pool. 
Firstly, whoever may be the controlling authority, the encadrement of 
certain posts in an enterprise and the formation of pools will inevitably 
involve some compulsion. The members of a “supra-corporation” cadre 
will, also, develop ultra-enterprise loyalties. The fact of a larger represen¬ 
tation of the public sector enterprises on the controlling board of these 
pools does not alter this basic position. As we have already recommended, 
the enterprises must be free to appoint their personnel subject to their 
following broad guidelines laid down by government. Under the new 
Pool scheme, this will, in effect, worsen the situation; we consider this 
a retrograde step. 

7.31 We wish to examine here certain basic questions regarding the 
cadre scheme which has been suggested for the staffing of public sector 
enterprises by the Committee. The concept of a cadre implies the fol¬ 
lowing: 

(i) an identifiable group of persons considered suitable for holding 

positions in one or more organisations at one or more levels; 

(ii) well-defined principles governing their right; preparation of 
gradation lists giving inter se seniority which is generally un¬ 
changeable; and 

(iii) a group of posts requiting more or less similar skills such that 
they can be filled equally well by anyone of the officers belonging 
to the cadre subject, however, to conditions about length of 
experience being satisfied. 

Cadres thus divide the personnel of each enterprise (or a number of 
enterprises) into groups. Each group becomes conscious of its common 
interests; soon, promotion prospects, service conditions, etc., of various 
groups begin to be compared. Better prospects or quicker promotions 
in. any group immediately lead to agitation by other groups for similar 
benefits. Under pressures arising out of inter-cadre rivalry, the general 
atmosphere of the enterprise gets vitiated on the one hand, and on the 
other, job requirements tend to get compromised for accommodating 
group interests. Even within these cadres, seniority begins to play a 
decisive role in matters of placement, training and promotion. A healthy 
personnel development and management policy in a public enterprise 
must have sufficient flexibility to enable management to spot promising 
persons in any branch and thereafter pay special attention to their 
optimum development; cadres will not provide such flexibility. Further, 
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the large variety of the fields of specialisation of technical (and even 
non-technieal) personnel in public sector enterprises argues even more 
decisively against the creation of rigid cadres. The introduction of the 
concept of a cadre explicitly or implicitly, is thus not desirable so far 
as public sector is concerned. 

7.32 The Committee has also discussed the question of persons who 
may not get selected to these pools. They have recommended that such 
non-pool officers should not be permanently barred from appointments 
to higher levels; they should be considered for posts not earmarked for 
pool officers. In actual practice, this system is likely to result in bickering 
between the pool and the non-pool components of the personnel in an 
enterprise. We have already seen that even well-designed and almost 
statutory arrangements fixing proportions between direct recruits and 
promotees, permanent personnel and deputationists, etc., have failed 
in varying degrees in a number of government departments, in organised 
service cadres and even in the Central Secretariat; it is the permanent 
element that always tends to gain an upper hand in such situations. 

7.33 We have, therefore, come to the conclusion that the introduction 
of the revised pool scheme would not be a desirable step. As such, the 
scheme should not be forced on public enterprises. 

7.34 A possible criticism of our recommendation may be that the 
problem of personnel of smaller enterprises will remain unsolved. We 
are of the view that the CAPSECS, the creation of which is elsewhere 
recommended, should make this problem its special concern and faci¬ 
litate the movement of suitable personnel. The panel that it should 
be drawing up should prove useful for this purpose. 

Deputationists 

7.35 In para 7.19, we referred to the problems arising out of the 
appointment of government servants to some of the higher positions 
on deputation. By and large, similar considerations apply to posts at 
the middle management levels. 

7.36 According to the information obtained from public undertake 
ings about deputationists, the proportion of posts held by deputa¬ 
tionists is appreciable at the middle and the higher levels. The table 
below shows the position in the main fields. 


Number of deputationists in 29 undertakings in posts carrying 

a starting salary of Rs. 700 and above (excluding IMP personnel) 



Scientific 

& 

Technical 

Financial 

& 

Accounting 

Personnel 
& General 
Administ¬ 
rations 

Others 

Total 

Total No. of posts 

5058 

204 

400 

309 

5971 

No. of deputationists 

95 

67 

100 

11+25 298 

unclassified 

% of deputationists to posts 1.8% 

32.5% 

25% 

12% 

5% 
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Thus, in finance, accounts, and personnel and general administration, 
the proportions are quite high. 

7.37. It is generally conceded that, in the initial stages, there was no 
alternative open to government other than turning to its own employees 
as the primary source of personnel for the public enterprises. The conti¬ 
nued reliance on government services, however, even after such a long 
time, has come under severe criticism. Extra-enterprise career-interests 
coupled with short periods of deputation in the enterprise are often un¬ 
favourable to the development of a sense of loyalty in the individual 
towards the organisation and to the engendering of a team spirit in the 
personnel working in the organisation. According to the Estimates 
Committee (Third Lok Sabha), “the officers are a little casual in their 
approach to work because, if they are not successful, they can always 
go back to their parent departments.” Even so, the personnel needs of the 
growing public sector are so large that, at the middle management levels, 
it will be of advantage to draw upon the government sector. The system, 
however, must be carefully planned and cautiously operated. We re¬ 
commend that as a rule, officers taken in at these levels should be en¬ 
couraged to opt permanently for service in the enterprise. A period of 
two years may be given to both sides; this will enable the enterprise to 
assess the suitability of the officer on the basis of his performance and 
also allow the officer an opportunity of making a considered choice. 
In case both sides are satisfied, ihe officer should sever his connection 
with the parent Department. We feel that this would be a more relia¬ 
ble source of recruitment than the open market because, on the one 
hand, the enterprise will have the benefit of the experience the officer 
has gained in government service, and, on the other, it will have no diffi¬ 
culty in refusing permanent absorption if he does not come up to the 
required standards. The termination of service of an open market recruit 
who has proved unsuitable is not easy. 

7.38. There may still be some exceptional positions where it 
may be of advantage to have officers on the usual deputation terms. 
For instance, the best source for getting a security officer is the state 
police cadres; similarly, for town management, local authorities in the 
State should be a suitable source. We recommend that in such cases 
the period of deputation should not be less than 4—5 years. We also 
recommend that ordinarily the period of deputation should not be extend¬ 
ed. If the enterprise feels that it would be to its advantage to extend the 
period of deputation, it should seriously examine the possibility of per¬ 
manent absorption. Such advantages or benefits as would have accrued 
to an officer in the parent department but for the deputation should be 
guaranteed to him to avoid abrupt break in deputation. 

7.39. Financial positions in public sector enterprises stand on a 
somewhat different footing. Finance officers are at present appointed 
directly by government and it has been stated that this stands in the way 
of such officers identifying themselves with the enterprise. Their approach 
is said to be that of a third party being placed in an organisation to 
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perform certain watch-dog functions rather than that of a partner in a 
venture where the ultimate aim of each partner is the success of the 
enterprise and not formal compliance with rules and procedures. This 
attitude is further strengthened by the fact that, on the financial side, 
positions even down to the senior Class I scale are predominantly manned 
by deputationists and no effort appears to have been made to create 
permanent structures. We find the highest percentage of deputationists 
in the financial branches of public enterprises. In accordance with our 
general recommendation in respect of appointment to all positions below 
the board level, the appointment of the Financial Adviser should be 
made by the Board itself; prior approval of government may, however, 
be stipulated. All lower positions may be manned on a permanent basis 
and this staff may, in due course, prove to be a major source of personnel 
for the highest financial positions. 

7.40. We would like at this stage to examine the possibility of 
public sector enterprises themselves building up and also helping the 
government in building up a sound personnel base for industrial ad¬ 
ministration. We have already suggested that suitable persons from public 
enterprises should be drawn in larger numbers to man the consideration 
levels in appropriate government departments. But, we also consider 
it necessary that government must have a pool of officers who have some 
industrial experience before they mo ve on to higher positions of policy 
formulation in these fields. Additionally, organisations with consultancy 
and advisory functions in governmeent cannot afford to build up per¬ 
manent hierarchies in each of the numerous specialities requiring top 
experts and they will, therefore, have to depend on the vast potential source 
of experienced personnel in the public sector. We contemplate a multi- 
laterial flow amongst public enterprises, ministries/departments and con¬ 
sultancy/advisory organisations. Public enterprises, therefore, have to 
make adequate provision in their personnel structures for such needs 
of government as may arise from time to time. Moreover, public en¬ 
terprises should also take selected government officials for peroids of 
3-5 years for the diversification of their experience. For example, an 
engineer chosen for his special flair for management should be sent 
to a public enterprise for working on a job suitable to his background 
but also involving managerial duties or an IAS officer in (about) the 
10th year of his service can be given a managerial assignment in one of the 
undertakings for 3-5 years; thereafter, he may move back to one of the 
industrial ministries with his experience enriched. Further, the State 
Governments may start in a big way in the industrial field and are likely 
to require in large numbers personnel with experience in industrial 
administration. We, therefore, recommend that there should be a regular 
programme for a number of officers from different fields specially in 
State Governments being taken into public enterprises for a limited period 
with a view to giving them varied experience. 

Personnel Planning 

7*41. Personnel planning is an important but poorly understood 
branch of personnel management. Its scope is vaguely interpreted; 
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while quantification and projection of manpower needs for the different 
phases of construction and operation of an enterprise at the project 
formulation stage are always considered an integral part, that exercise 
is sometimes considered as synonymous with personnel planning. The 
only other time when personnel planning is considered necessary is 
while planning expansion or diversification. Beyond this, personnel 
planning seems to signify nothing concrete to a number of undertakings 
whom we addressed. This is unfortunate; we considered that there are 
at least three distinct aspects of personnel planning; these are (a) personnel 
planning at the project formulation stage; (b) personnel planning for 
expansion and diversification; and (c) personnel planning for normal 
operational phase. 

7-42. We have only one comment to make on personnel planning 
at the project formulation stage which, as we have already observed, is 
dealt with in considerable detail in most project reports; sometimes 
project reports tend to be unrealistic on the personnel side. This could 
have happened for many reasons: either the foreign consultants were 
unfamiliar with local conditions or they might have toned down the esti¬ 
mates to make the project look attractive, or might have merely played 
safe. We are sure that, with the development of local expertise in these 
matters, this defect will be remedied. 

7-43. The main reason why personnel planning for expansion and 
diversification has not been successful is that the enterprises in the field 
concerned which have to undertake personnel planning are not closely 
enough associated with the authorities in government to decide on the 
extent of expansion or diversification necessary. Personnel requirements 
for most of the lower levels caa b~ met within relatively short time 
but the lead time for the development of high level personnel is very 
long and could be as much as 10—15 years in some cases. It is not the 
right thing to do to look for these personnel when work in a factory 
is about to begin because of the real danger of personnel of indifferent 
quality being appointed in haste. We are happy to note that in the last 
few years, steps were taken in time to prevent such a situation develop¬ 
ing. Thus, for the new steel plant at Bokaro, government directed the 
Hindustan Steel Ltd. to build up sufficient personnel reserves. Similarly, 
the Hindustan Machine Tools Ltd., have been taking care of personnel 
needs for expansion. We recommend, therefore, that the CAPSECS 
should assume a positive role in this area, work out probable personnel 
requirements in key areas and at key levels in the light of likely expansion 
programmes. Particular persons do not need to be earmarked as meant 
for the expansion phase; all that is intended is that, if trained personnel 
are available, the best among them will be chosen as and when needed. 
The service conditions relating to employees in public enterprises should 
provide for such transfers within the public sector. Our proposals should 
not be misunderstood as a recommendation that may lead to over- 
staffing. What is required is that personnel should be properly trained 
for specific fields of responsibility and kept in a state of readiness. It 
is on the various qualities that should be built up into the pesonnel that 
we lay emphasis. 
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7-44. Personnel planning for the normal operational phase in an 
enterprise is the most neglected area. There has to be a continuous process 
of identification of different skills and assessing present and future re¬ 
quirements. This assessment has to be qualitatively different from what 
is contemplated in an ordinary expansion programme. Over time, there 
is a slow and imperceptible change in personnel requirements in a de¬ 
veloping enterprise. The organisation should evolve methods such that 
divergence between requirements and availability in terms of different 
skills does not become much too wide at any time. We recommend 
that this aspect of personnel planning should be attended to by each 
enterprise as part of a well-thought out personnel management policy. 

7-45. The necessary base for scientific personnel appears to be 
missing at the moment. In the first instance, job requirements in indus¬ 
trial units should be ascertained in precise terms. This will require a 
detailed programme of job description, analysis and classification. 
Industrial engineering departments have been set up in some organisa¬ 
tions for this purpose. In most cases, however, this is confined to non¬ 
executive positions. In the case of higher positions, rough and ready 
procedures prevalent in government are followed for determining job 
requirements. We consider that ihc definition of precise requirements 
of each position is very important; otherwise, personnel planning will 
continue to be tackled on a ‘trial and error’ basis. We recommend that: 

(i) a programme of detailed job description, specification and classi¬ 

fication should be taken up by the undertakings. This may 
initially cover the non-executive positions but higher positions 
should also be brought within its ambit as soon as possible; 

(ii) each organisation should prepare an exhaustive list of such 
requirements and a manpower inventory in usable form. 
There should be a constant effort to ensure that there is no 
divergence between the two sides of this balance sheet. 

7-46. We appreciate that implementation of the above recommend¬ 
ation has to be a long-term process but a beginning should be made 
immediately. Small cells for this purpose should be established in the 
Personnel Departments of public enterprises. We also recommend that 
the Central Association should provide expert assistance in this area, 
review annual progress and provide a forum for the exchange of experi¬ 
ence. 

7.47. Certain areas will continue to be important in planning for 
quite a few ‘plans’ to come and there is no reason why personnel plan¬ 
ning in respect of these areas at least should not be successfully attem¬ 
pted. We have in mind areas like power, fertiliser, etc. 

7.48. In due course, not only should training schemes considered 
necessary for personnel for particular positions be charted out in suffi¬ 
cient detail, but the variety of experience required for each such position 
should also be standardised as much as possible. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend that the CAPSECS should address itself to this task. 
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Recruitment 

7.49. Techniques of recruitment in almost all public sector under¬ 
takings are more or less the same as in government and in Public Service 
Commissions. For recruitment to higher posts, the undertakings have 
to rely almost exclusively on selection by interview, as a competitive 
examination in each speciality for a small number of posts is either un¬ 
economical or not feasible specially because vacancies are few and far 
between. Large organisations like the HSL, are, however, exceptions 
to this rule as their requirements are large and regular. The HSL hold 
a competitive examination for recruitment of non-engineering graduates 
following a pattern similar to that of the Union Public Service Commission. 

7.50. For non-supervisory posts, the technique adopted may be 
just a written examination in English and General knowledge or a 
screening test covering certain subjects or only an interview. For re¬ 
cruitment to skilled categories, there may be a trade test. A few under¬ 
takings have also started aptitude tests and intelligence tests to supple¬ 
ment these traditional methods. 

7.51. It is not possible for us to examine in detail the techniques 
employed in recruitment by public undertakings. We have, however, 
two general observations to make: Firstly, it appears from the replies 
that most of the undertakings are not aware of the possibility of greater 
sophistication being introduced in their recruitment techniques; we 
are surprised at this because not only has this been successfully done 
in foreign countries, but is being practised even in some of the middle 
sized enterprises of the private sector in India itself. Secondly, there is 
an important omission insofar as the various techniques used for re¬ 
cruitment are not subjected to evaluation in respect of their reliability 
and validity. For example, \ve have referred, in Part I of our Report, 
to the doubts raised about the validity and reliability of personality 
tests in the recruitment to higher services in government. If doubts 
can be raised about the interview system of an independent constitu¬ 
tional authority like the UPSC, we are not sure how far interviews con¬ 
ducted by Boards, following more or less the same system, constituted 
by public enterprises internally, can inspire greater confidence. We 
are not questioning the intentions of those who run these enterprises but 
it cannot be denied that there can be unintended and uncontemplated 
biases. We are aware that these undertakings have to prove the correct¬ 
ness of each of their actions by the end-results. But no enterprise can 
wait for final results to determine the soundness of each of its numerous 
decisions in various fields; there have to be specific processes of evalu¬ 
ation. This strengthens our agrument; the validity of a particular tech¬ 
nique should be tested within a comparatively short span of time, with 
reference to the performance on the job of individuals so selected. There 
are, however, two important limitations: firstly, work on testing tech¬ 
nique has been done mostly in Western countries where conditions are 
very different from those in India. The same tests will neither be valid 
nor reliable. Therefore, special steps will have to be taken in the initial 
stages to evolve appropriate tests and verify their reliability and validity 
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before using them on an operational scale; secondly, in fields where prac¬ 
tically all of a particular manpower group in short supply has to be 
recruited, rough and ready techniques could be initially used. This is 
a passing phase, specially in the older enterprises and we consider 
that now is the right time for selection procedures as a whole to be re¬ 
viewed. We, therefore, recommend that enterprises should ensure the 
maximum possible objectivity in selection procedures and continuously 
examine the validity and reliability of the techniques employed. We 
recommend that the CAPSECS should provide consultancy and re¬ 
search services in this area to the undertakings and help them in intro¬ 
ducing modern techniques of selection. 

Interview 

7-52. It appears that, for purposes of recruitment by interview 
ad hoc boards are constituted with representatives of the management 
and the concerned departments and one or two experts in the subject 
from within the enterprise or outside. Only a few undertakings associate 
psychiatrists with interviews; none appears to be following what is 
known as “method II” selection procedure in the United Kingdom 
or the ‘extended interview’ system used in recruitment to the Armed 
Forces in India and adopted by some enterprises in the private sector. 

7-53. We consider that selection by interview will continue to be 
the most important method of selection specially for higher positions. 
Selection at the higher levels is ‘easier’ insofar as entire record of work 
and experience of an interviewee, and opinions recorded by his superiors 
from time to time are before the board and enable them to make an ob¬ 
jective and reasonably good assessment of his merit. At the same time, 
however, the large variety of experience of candidates and impossibility 
of reducing them to a common denominator rules out the possibility 
of standardised recruitment techniques being used. At these levels, 
therefore, there is no substitute for the interviewers’ power of judging 
men acquired through long experience. As we move to positions lower 
down in the hierarchy and reach the junior excecutive levels where fresh 
university men are recruited, the position is reversed. The interview 
boards have nothing more than the interviewee’s academic performance 
and record of some extra-curricular activities. And the task before them 
is more difficult; the Board have not only to assess his suitability for 
an immediate job, but have to probe deep into his personality and assess 
his potentiality for superior jobs as well. The evaluation of desirable 
qualities by a person of long experience is no doubt useful, but these 
assessments sometimes tend to be impressionistic. We understand that 
considerable progress has been made in selection techniques which can 
be used with advantage. We recommend the progressive utilisation of 
these techniques in public undertakings. 

Examinations 

7-54. In Part I of our report, we have referred to the possibility 
of replacing the present essay-type written examinations by aptitude and 
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proficiency tests for repetitive jobs like those of clerks, accountants, etc. 
The xeliability of essay-type tests for most of these jobs is doubtful and 
in our view, sticking to these tests can be ascribed only to failure to pro¬ 
perly appreciate the problem of selection and to unwillingness to go 
beyond what one is familiar with or, perhaps, what is easiest to follow. 
For most of these jobs, appropriate tests have been developed and the 
results obtained show that they are highly reliable. We recommend that 
undertakings should gradually change over to the new techniques for 
recruitment to junior technical and non-technical jobs where functions 
are repetitive and for which reliable tests are available. 

7 • 55. For junior executive levels, however, we consider that written 
examinations (with suitable modifications) can be a useful aid to recruit¬ 
ment. We should, however, warn against a wholesale “transplantation” 
of the examination system of Public Service Commissions. The waiting 
period between application and appointment associated with the tra¬ 
ditional examination system may put public enterprises at a consider¬ 
able disadvantage in relation to the private sector which also explores 
the same market. If the examination is considered desirable for screening 
or assessing candidates, a simplified scheme must be devised. More¬ 
over, in view of the somewhat lower remuneration level and the growing 
need for personnel in the public sector as a whole, we consider it neces¬ 
sary that recruitment schemes of public enterprises must also aim at 
widening the base of selection. We have considered this problem in the 
context of the public services in Part I, the observations made there are 
equally valid for public enterprises. Public enterprises should also make 
capital of the fact that their collective needs are sizable and a fair degree 
of evenness in annual recruitment can be achieved. They should form 
an internally non-competitive group seeking the best talent from a com¬ 
mon employment market and a clash of interest should not really occur. 
We, therefore, recommend that public enterprises should: 

(i) co-ordinate their recruitment programmes at the junior exe¬ 

cutive levels; and 

(ii) adopt an aggressive recruitment policy by— 

(a) strengthening the base of their recruitment; 

(b) devising a recruitment scheme reducing the application— 
appointment interval to the minimum ; and 

(c) adopting reliable and valid testing techniques. 

7-56. Another aspect of recruitment policy, at all levels, to which 
our attention has been drawn, is the desire of State Governments and 
other interests to limit the field of choice of personnel to the local popu¬ 
lation. With a view to furthering this objective, we are informed, State 
Governments have been persistent in demanding representation 
on selection boards. In some enterprises, they have been able to secure 
representation on these Boards, some undertakings have, however, 
been able to resist this demand. The desire of State Governments to 
secure employment for the local population may be understandable but 
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we do not at all like this unhealthy practice. We recommend that this 
practice be stopped and that Selection Boards be functional rather than 
be representative of interest groups. 

7-57. Under the Employment Exchanges (Compulsory Notifi¬ 
cation of Vacancies) Act, 1959, employers are required to notify vacancies 
to Employment Exchanges before filling them up. Under the rules, a 
time limit for such notification has been prescribed; in cases where sta¬ 
tutory requirement is to notify the vacancy to a local Employment Ex¬ 
change, it is at least one week before the date of interview or the date 
on which the vacancy is intended to be filled and at least 3 weeks in cases 
that have to be reported to the Central Employment Exchange. Thus, 
the strict requirement of law is satisfied if candidates sponsored by the 
Employment Exchanges are considered along with others and if the 
Employment Exchange fails to sponsor before the due date, there is 
no bar to selection being made from other candidates. This is the actual 
practice prevalent in private establishments. In the case of public sector 
enterprises, however, there are executive instructions which make it 
obligatory for them to get a non-availability certificate from the appro¬ 
priate Employment Exchange. Moreover, these instructions do not 
prescribe any time limit within which the Exchange must forward list 
of suitable names and enterprises have to wait indefinitely for obtaining 
this certificate. Delays occur specially in those cases where an Em¬ 
ployment Exchange, on not finding suitable candidates on its own re¬ 
gisters, decides to circulate vacancies to other Exchanges or refers them 
to the headquarters. Some enterprises, however, go ahead with the 
recruitment in case no information is received within a reasonable time; 
they usually wait for a month. 

7‘58. This state is not satisfactory specially because requirements 
of enterprises are urgent and delays may result in considerable loss. 
We, therefore, recommend that it should be made obligatory for Em¬ 
ployment Exchanges to forward lists of suitable candidates or, in case 
they are required to refer the requisition to sister exchanges or the head 
office, an intimation to this effect, to the requisitioning authority within 
15 days from the date of requisition; in the latter case, a further time of 
15 days may be allowed. If enterprises do not receive suitable names 
within 15 days or a month, as the case may be, they should be free to 
recruit from the open market. We also recommend that during the annual 
reveiw of the working of Employment Exchanges their performance 
in prompt disposal of requisitions should be especially examined. 

7*59. Employment Exchanges will play a progressively important 
role as the economy develops and the public sector expands. It is, there¬ 
fore, necessary that they be well equipped. The Directorate General 
of Employment and Training have evolved the ‘National Classification 
of Occupations’ following the occupational classification of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation. Although the N.C.O. has the basic 
frame within which the changing rrequirements of our developing 
economy can be matched, we find that there are considerable gaps from 
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the point of view of its suitability for industrial enterprises. With the 
growing specialisation and more numerous institutionally produced 
skills, it would be necessary that the classification is constantly reviewed. 
To start with, industrial occupations should be classified in sufficient detail 
keeping in view the educational and skill requirements of industrial and 
other enterprises; the entire occupational spectrum should be so covered 
in due course. This is, no doubt, a long term process but is very basic 
to efficient handling of Employment Exchange functions. Once proper 
classification has been done, the problem of matching demand is reduced 
to the codification of requisitions and looking through those occu¬ 
pational classes for suitable candidates. 

7-60. We also consider that the staff manning the Employment 
Exchanges should be better qualified and better trained. The Officer- 
in-charge of Employment Exchange should not only be able to intelli¬ 
gently examine particulars furnished but, in cases of doubt, interview a 
candidate and after satisfying himself, assign him to an appropriate 
occupational category. He should also act as a vocational guide and tell 
a registrant about the opportunities he can expect. Thus, we envisage 
that this officer should give a purposeful direction to the entire working 
of the Employment Exchange instead of reducing it to the mere mechanical 
function of registration and forwarding of names. We, therefore, re¬ 
commend that the officers-in-charge of Employment Exchanges should 
be adequately qualified in psychology and vocational guidance. They 
should also be given intensive training in the various aspects of occu¬ 
pational classification. 

Training 

7• 61. Training programmes fall into two categories: institutional 
and on-the-job. Institutional training facilities in an undertaking have 
to be related to the availability of various skills in the market. To attempt 
even partial self-sufficiency in production of various skills would be 
far too expensive even for big industrial complexes. Skills requirements 
as well as external facilities should be continually assessed and internal 
arrangements should strictly be made for areas of deficiency only. This 
exercise should be done by the agency for the entire public sector. We 
recommend accordingly. 

7 *61 A. The problems of training in Public Sector Undertakings can 
be discussed under the following broad categories: 

(a) training of skilled and semi-skilled personnel; 

(b) training of personnel in the supervisory and higher levels: 

(i) top management personnel; and 

(ii) middle and lower management personnel in different spe* 
cialities. 

15—1 A.R.C. (ND)/67 
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Skilled Workmen 

7-62. So far as the training of skilled and semi-skilled personnel 
is concerned, it appears that most of the undertakings started with ade¬ 
quate facilities for different groups of skills. As the initial requirements 
were of a higher order, this resulted in excess capacity in some enter¬ 
prises. Individual enterprises have been, however, trying to utilise 
his capacity by extending the facilities to other enterprises. Some 
enterprises have either closed down or transferred their institutions to 
government or other organisations. Excess capacity, however, still re¬ 
mains, attention to which was pointedly drawn by the Estimates Committee 
in their 52nd Report. We consider that the whole question of training 
of skilled workmen requires a more systematic approach. We recom¬ 
mend that the broad approach to training skilled workmen should be 
that viable enterprises should work out thier own training programmes 
for these categories of persons; that smaller enterprises, as far as possible, 
should explore the possibility of linking their training programmes 
with some of the bigger enterprises; and that the CAPSECS co-ordinate 
training programmes. They should maintain uptodate information of 
all training programmes available in various specialities in the coun¬ 
try. They should assist the smaller enterprises in meeting their training 
requirements from institutions run by the bigger enterprises. In case no 
such arrangements are possible, they should plan regional or national 
institutes in those fields. We consider that these institutions should work 
on common service pattern managed and run by governing bodies 
comprising representatives of user enterprises. 

Middle Management Personnel 

1 ■ 63. The training problems of supervisory personnel, in general, 
have received somewhat less attention. Reliance has been placed mostly 
on on-the-job training and work-experience. For specialised training, 
officers have been deputed to various institutions in India and abroad. 
Such an ad hoc approach may, iff some fields, perhaps, continue 
as in certain areas of acute shortages and unpredictable demand, 
it may not be possible for the enterprises, severally or jointly, to build up 
training facilities. 

7 • 64. At the entry level, on-the-job training will obviously be the 
most important part of the training of a fresh graduate; having gained 
broad knowledge of a subject in the university he has to be initiated 
to the special field of his career. But these graduates, besides manning 
substantive jobs, at the entry level also provide the base for high level 
personnel. Well-planned career development schemes and appro¬ 
priate training programmes with a view to optimum development of 
each individual’s potential, therefore, become necessary; exceptional 
talent has to be spotted and given special attention. We recommend 
that it should be one of the most important duties of supervisory officers 
to build up young officers, watch their aptitudes and provide neces¬ 
sary guidance. Refresher training courses should be so designed 
that their aptitudes for different specialities needed at higher levels 
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can be spotted. Such as show promise for managerial and other non¬ 
technical functions may be earmarked and given special attention. 
The Agency, in consultation with the universities and other institutions, 
should develop suitable training programmes. This training should, 
preferably, precede promotions so that promotions are based not only 
on the performance of an individual in the lower position, but also 
on the basis of an objective assessment of his potentialities and his 
performance during training. 

7 • 64A. The establishment of training institutes for this category 
of personnel should follow the same pattern as for skilled workmen 
outlined earlier. We envisage that the CAPSECS will play a more 
important role because there will be fewer enterprises which can afford 
their own training institutes for middle management personnel. We 
recommend that bigger enterprises should specially keep in view the 
training requirements of smaller enterprises and should also build in 
adequate reserves in various cadres to meet the personnel requirements 
of smaller organisations. Here, again, we envisage a dynamic leader¬ 
ship role for the Central Association. 

Staff Appointments 

7 -65. Training for specialised staff functions poses a special prob¬ 
lem. Personnel for some of these can be developed within an enterprise 
but there are certain specialities for which they will have to depend 
on the open market. For example, m the present circumstances, 
a financial adviser or an economic adviser may have to be brought 
in at a sufficiently high level in an average enterprise as there is not a 
broad enough base in these specialities. A bigger unit may, however, 
have a sizeable finance department and may be able to ‘produce’ its 
own financial adviser. But it will have to depend on academic and other 
institutions for getting an economic adviser. There is, however, no 
finality; with greater integration of education in social sciences and 
that in engineering, it may be desirable or, even necessary, that an 
engineer-economist takes up this job and the industry itself may have 
to ‘produce’ as economic adviser. There is a real scarcity of personnel, 
who are not only well-versed in particular specialities but are also 
familiar with the problems of industry in general and those of a speci¬ 
fic sector, in particular. Difficulties are being generally experienced 
in getting personnel of the following categories : 

(i) economists and statisticians including experts in market re¬ 
search and operations research; 

(ii) actuaries, chartered accountants, cost accountants and experts 
in management accounting; 

(iii) personnel managers and labour welfare officers; 

(iv) experts in materials management; and 

(v) industrial engineers, i.e., experts in work study and pro¬ 
ductivity. 
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7-66. We would recommend that: (i) special courses should be 
devised for fresh entrants keeping in view the requirements of individual 
industries supplementing their academic training in each of these spe¬ 
cialities; (ii) refresher courses in each of these disciplines should be 
instituted with a view to familiarise those already working in the enter¬ 
prises with the latest techniques in their respective fields; the emphasis 
should be to introduce them to new ideas which may help them to 
develop in those fields while doing their normal jobs rather than attempt¬ 
ing an exhaustive tuition which begins and ends in a training course. 

Higher Positions 

7-67. As one moves to the top positions, the job requirements 
undergo a qualitative change; it is qualities like sound judgment, 
administrative leadership, capacity for planning, co-ordination etc. 
which become crucial for success. Formalisation of training programmes, 
therefore, is extremely difficult; the development of these qualities 
would entail sustained and deliberate effort over a long period. Conse¬ 
quently, well-designed career development programmes for middle 
management personnel who will move into those positions become 
most desirable. We consider that diversified experience should be 
provided to those who show potentiality for going up. Deficiencies 
in their personalities with reference to requirements of higher posts 
should be pinpointed and correctives, by way of special assignments 
to professional institutions for training etc., should be applied. Special 
courses for middle management personnel should be worked out which 
give them a broader understanding of higher management problems. 
The aim of these courses in the main should be to bring together middle 
management functionaries indifferent disciplines so as to help in cross 
fertilisation of ideas and in the initiation of a process of thinking in 
each of the participants. 

7-68. The difficulties in formulating training programmes for higher 
levels should be taken up as a challenge rather than as a plea for in¬ 
action. Aids to management at the higher levels are being developed 
in industrially advanced countries so that we consider that our top 
executives must be provided an opportunity to familiarise themselves 
with the new developments. The top manager has not to be an expert 
in these new techniques but general awareness on his part will give a 
new direction to the entire organisation. We, therefore, consider that 
appreciation courses and seminars covering management techniques 
like organisation planning, systems and procedures analysis, com¬ 
munication processes, span of authority and control, sociology of 
organisations, etc. should be arranged. 

7-69. Several courses are offered by the Institute of Management 
at Ahmedabad and Calcutta and the Administrative Staff College, 
Hyderabad. Other agencies like the National and State Productivity 
Councils. Institute of Industrial Engineers and the Institute of Cost 
and Works Accountants have also been arranging training programmes, 
seminars and discussions. The Management Division of the Planning 
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Commission have also held a number of seminars or workshops. We 
will not go into the quality of courses, seminars and discussions so 
arranged, but we have a feeling that more purposive training pro¬ 
grammes and seminars are necessary. Deeper thinking and planning 
has to precede the formulation of training courses. We would warn 
against proliferation of management institutes under the garb of pro¬ 
viding training facilities. Existing educational institutions should be 
more actively associated with these training programmes. Although 
a large number of universities have not yet developed high traditions 
of research, there are a few which have earned renown in various 
fields and it should not be difficult for them to devise suitable pro¬ 
grammes by pooling resources of their own departments and of other 
universities and institutions. The Central Association should co¬ 
ordinate the training programmes for higher executive, and should 
also be charged with the task of continuous evaluation of training 
programmes and ensuring high quality. 

Career Development 

7-70. The object of a career development programme is to provide 
opportunities for the optimum development of each individual’s 
capacity for useful work in an organisation. It should also include 
training programmes, both institutional and on-the-job, and promotion 
policy. 

7-71. Although it is vaguely realised that career development is 
necessary, its precise implications are not well understood. Some 
undertakings frankly admit that no system of career planning as such 
exists. It appears that the problem of identification and listing of persons 
displaying potential to take on greater responsibility is not being really 
tackled and most of the undertakings either do not consider this a 
legitimate personnel function or feel that confidential reports by them¬ 
selves are sufficient; suitable persons are considered for promotion 
and given positions of higher responsibility when the need arises. 
There are only a few exceptions where a conscious effort is made 
in this direction. It may take some time before starting career deve¬ 
lopment programmes in undertakings which are still in the formative 
stage or in those that are undergoing fast expansion. But in older 
organisations a stage has been reached when regular programmes should 
be started. We recommend that each enterprise have sound career 
development programmes. For each position at the top and the middle 
levels, two or more individuals should be earmarked sufficiently in 
advance and their career watched, planned and developed. Special 
attention should be paid to the career development of exceptional 
talent. 

Evaluation of Performance 
(a) Performance Norms 

7-72. Specification of norms is basic to performance measure¬ 
ment. Our study shows that appreciation of this fact and practice in 
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this regard vary considerably in public enterprises. Some undertakings 
have worked out performance norms and standards for each posi¬ 
tion and have communicated them to the incumbents. Quite a few, 
however, have not considered it necessary to lay down precise per¬ 
formance standards as these are said to be known to the individuals 
in general terms. Some enterprises are satisfied by the mere pre¬ 
paration of an organisational chart spelling out the duties of each 
individual. There are, no doubt, difficulties in the quantification of 
norms, but it should not be difficult to do this for the large majority 
of posts involving repetitive functions. In the absence of objective 
norms, the performance of individuals is bound to be judged on the 
basis of impressions gathered by supervisors. Annual confidential 
report is also useful, but it should be based on objective and conti¬ 
nuous evaluation of performance against given norms. A general 
awareness, that assessment is the end result of a continuous appraisal 
over a period, is conducive to better performance. Individual or group 
incentive schemes can be successful only if objective evaluation is 
guaranteed. We, therefore, recommend that performance norms should 
be prescribed for the repetitive jobs at least as early as possible. In 
case individual performance norms cannot be prescribed group 
performance norms should be worked out. 

(b) Confidential Reports 

7-73. Confidential report forms for various categories of employees 
have been devised by each undertaking. While some of them have 
attained to a very high level of sophistication, quite a few have not 
gone beyond mere adoption of governmental assessment forms. The 
perusal of some of the assessment forms shows that mechanical applica¬ 
tion of abstract principles may lead to amusing and unintended results. 
For example, while translating the principle of evaluation of each 
attribute on a four or five point scale, in some merit rating forms, 
we find that even damaging remarks like ‘low moral standards’, ‘neglects 
machines and property’ or a remark like ‘unreliable in keeping secret’ 
and ‘immature’ regarding trustworthiness qualifies for a substantial 
positive score. In the final assessment, these damaging remarks dis¬ 
appear in the totalling process and what one sees is the aggregate 
score to which some of the above remarks may have also contributed. No 
assessment form can be perfect, but it should not be made so mechanical 
as to leave no means of escape from the ‘tyranny of numbers’ in full 
view of certain undesirable traits. The Hindustan Steel Ltd. design 
meets this difficulty. Assessment of performance or of a personality 
trait is on a four-point scale—A, B, C and D. These scores are not 
converted into numbers and the total score consists of As, Bs, Cs and 
Ds, reflecting also its qualitative composition. In this form, however, 
relative weightages given to different contributing factors appear to be 
accidental rather than purposive; for example, by virtue of the adoption 
of the ‘ABCD’ pattern, this form gives equal weightage to personal 
qualities like honesty, leadership, initiative, punctuality while merit¬ 
rating forms of a number of other enterprises have assigned different 
maxima to these. Subject to a conscious decision regarding weightage 
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to different attributes in the assessment form, we consider that it can be 
adopted by other undertakings with suitable changes to meet their 
special needs. We may add that there can be no finality in the matter; 
a continuous process of evaluation of the suitability of assessment 
systems would be necessary. We recommend— 

(i) the HSL form may be adopted with suitable changes by 
Industrial Enterprises; 

(ii) the experience of different enterprises may be pooled through 
workshops of personnel officers under the aegis of the 
CAPSECS. 

fc) Writing of Reports 

7-74. There are elaborate instructions on how a report is to be 
written, but the real problem is the translation of intentions contained 
in these instructions into practice. A well designed assessment form 
will, no doubt, help an objective record of opinion, but too much 
reliance on the built-in correctives may lead to unintended results 
in an essentially imperfect human context. Report writing must steer 
clear of both extremes, namely, over-reliance on mere mechanics and 
too much weightage to impressionistic observations. We have dwelt 
on this problem in the first part of our Report and recommend that 
(i) the personnel department should ensure that report-writing gets 
the care it deserves from reporting officers; (ii) the overall gradations 
should follow certain norms throughout an enterprise; and (iii) the 
chief executive, assisted by a committee, should undertake moderation 
of reports annually to ensure uniform standards. 

(d) Merit and Seniority 

7-75. We find that promotion in non-supervisory staff is generally 
made on the basis of seniority with due consideration to merit. This 
is partly due to trade union pressures as trade unions generally support 
claims of seniority, the most ‘objective’ and indisputable criterion. 
Their antagonism to the merit principle is also explained by their 
membership comprising a representative cross-section of the group 
which, by definition, is ‘average’. However, the strongest opposition 
to merit as such arises from the apprehension of favouritism under 
the guise of merit; if the really outstanding goes up, the common 
run of individuals may reconcile themselves to this ‘fact of life’. There¬ 
fore, if a system can inspire confidence regarding its objectivity, its 
acceptability may not be difficult. Scientific job specification and fixing 
up of performance norms can provide such a base. Procedures can be 
laid down in consultation with trade unions allowing not merely the 
oldest but the most meritorious to-move up. In one undertaking the 
practice is that those who get more than 80 % in their assessment reports 
are preferred for promotion over all other eligibles; the system is working 
satisfactorily. 

7.76. We recommend that criteria for promotion should be worked 
out in each enterprise for every level based on an appropriate combi¬ 
nation of merit and seniority. The higher the levels, lesser should be 
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the role of seniority. At levels where a qualitative change in job re¬ 
quirements occurs, as from operative to supervisory levels, work- 
performance and the individual’s potentiality to develop for the higher 
jobs should be the sole criteria of promotion. 

7.77. In higher services, promotions are generally made on merit 
with due regard to seniority. We are, however, not sure whether 
the full rigours of a merit system have yet come into play. We note 
that in certain undertakings, the weight of seniority is being felt eyen 
in these cadres. It is not wholly unjustified; one out of turn promotion 
is likely to result in dissatisfaction in a large group of individuals super¬ 
seded thereby. An undertaking has, therefore, to weigh carefully the 
advantages from incentive to some and disincentive to others from 
such a scheme. In one undertaking, every sixth vacancy is filled entirely 
on merit. In some undertakings, to counter the difficulties arising from 
out of turn promotion, efforts are being made to lengthen the scales of 
pay. We appreciate these efforts to meet a difficult situation, but such 
steps are likely to merely postpone the issue. The merit principle 
has to be accepted; it has, however, to be accompanied by a good assess¬ 
ment system. If this is not done early enough, seniority may become, 
by default, in the first instance and, by convention, in due course, 
the only ground for promotion, though on paper merit may continue 
to be the sole criterion. Because of higher mobility and more homo¬ 
geneous skill markets in a number of skills required by public enter¬ 
prises, they are in a better position than government to enforce merit 
promotion; dissatisfaction arising from out-of-turn promotions loses 
its edge if opportunities are available for moving out. A minimum 
amount of turn-over of personnel is inevitable and this possibility 
should not be treated as a permanent obstacle to every progressive 
step in personnel management. The problem is also complicated by 
other factors like high pay differentials between the public sector and 
the private sector. But the other side of the picture is that too much 
reliance on seniority is likely to ead to the flight of the talented— 
which is still worse. We, therefore, recommend that the promotions 
at higher levels should be entirely on merit, length of experience being 
considered as an integral part of merit itself. It is legitimate to treat 
promotion not only as a reward of one’s merit but also a reward 
for one’s services to the enterprise. We, therefore, recommend that a 
minimum period of service should be prescribed in each grade for being 
eligible for promotion to the next higher position; no uniform formula 
can be prescribed for promotion to all grades, it may vary from three 
to five years or seven years depending on the quantum of difference 
between the two consecutive grades. 

Incentive Schemes 

7.78. Most of the industrial and commercial undertakings have 
reported that they have introduced incentive schemes of some des¬ 
cription or the other. The principles are too well-known in industry 
to be enunciated in our Report. We note with appreciation that in 
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some of the undertakings incentive schemes are fully in force at all 
levels. We would like to specially mention the scheme of selecting 
the best workers annually in an enterprise who are given cash awards 
and whose achievements are widely publicised. Such a scheme should 
be more widely adopted as the benefits from even a small expenditure 
are likely to be considerable. Some enterprises have adopted the scheme 
of awarding advance increments for better performance for salaried 
employees. Some others have introduced attendance bonus schemes 
and suggestions awards. We recommend their adoption in other under¬ 
takings. 

7.79. In some cases, it appears that bonus type incentive schemes 
have been introduced under which every employee gets some benefits 
depending on his salary and attendance, on the one hand, and on 
production and profit earned by the enterprise, on the other. This is a 
sort of group incentive scheme where all employees constitute the group. 
Such awards, however, are too far removed from the results of an 
individual’s daily work to provide a constant reminder towards better 
performance. Such a scheme, therefore, has to be supplemented by 
individual and/or group incentive schemes in the enterprise. 

7.80. We find that there are quite a few undertakings which have 
either not evolved any incentive scheme or which consider that no such 
schemes are possible in their working. If the latter is a careful decision 
taken after giving full consideration to all factors, we have nothing 
to say. We, however, feel that, in most of the industrial and commercial 
undertakings, some incentive scheme or the other is always possible. 
Even in research organisations where measurement of the end product 
is very difficult, we understand, incentive schemes have been put into 
operation with advantage. We therefore, recommend that each organi¬ 
sation should carefully consider all its individual departments and 
adopt suitable incentive schemes on an individual, group or organi¬ 
sational basis. 

7.81. Some of the undertakings have cited promotion as one of the 
main incentives for better performance. We do not dispute this state¬ 
ment and agree that promotion is very or, rathe-r, the most, important 
incentive. However, one of the most serious limitations of this in¬ 
centive is that it cannot be given too often and the number of persons 
who can get the benefit from this does not depend on the quality of 
their performance but on a very uncertain factor, namely, the number 
of vacancies arising in higher positions. One of the biggest drawbacks 
in relying too much on this method is that pressures begin to work 
and positions are created just to satisfy the aspirations of those working 
below. Reliance, therefore, - should be placed on other incentives— 
monetary for lower staff and non-monetary for the higher staff. 

7.82. One important non-material incentive for supervisory 
staff, namely, public recognition of good performance, has not been 
mentioned by any undertaking. Its importance, no doubt, must be 
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generally recognised but its potentiality does not appear to have been 
systematically exploited. We recommended that special or difficult 
assignments should be given to selected individuals and their satis¬ 
factory performance should be specially recognised. 

Departmental Proceedings 

7.83. All publ icundertakings have reported that they have framed 
rules for departmental proceedings. These proceedings are geneially 
on the lines of disciplinary rules prevalent in government. Workers 
are governed by labour laws and action cannot ordinarily be taken 
without following certain procudures prescribed therein. In the case 
of managerial and higher supervisory personnel, a provision for ter¬ 
mination of services after three months’ notice on either side exists 
in the conditions of service of many undertakings. We understand 
that, in serious cases, these provisions are used and services of employees 
terminated; we are, however, doubtful whether these provisions are 
being often enough used for weeding out inefficient and unsuitable 
employees. We recommend that these provisions should be utilised 
with greater effectiveness. 

7.84. Disciplinary proceedings are said to be time-consuming 
and, generally, not very suitable for industrial undertakings. There¬ 
fore, either the extreme action of terminating services is taken or de¬ 
faulting employees are just tolerated; cases in which departmental 
proceedings resulted in minor or major punishments are very few. 
There appears to be an atmosphere of too much security and there is 
no built-in system which may penalise substandard performance as a 
matter of course. While industrial undertakings should provide ade¬ 
quate incentives for employees who are efficient, we consider that 
there should also be provisions for the quick punishment of those who 
are not up to the mark and for weeding out those who are unsuitable. 
We recommend that disciplinary procedures should be simplified and 
other automatic checks like stoppage of annual increments should be 
built-in to deal with cases of unsatisfactory performance without ela¬ 
borate departmental proceedings. 

Pay 

(i) Structure 

7-85. The pay structures for workmen, managerial, administrative 
and higher supervisory categories of employees are governed by differ¬ 
ent considerations. The wages of workmen are getting governed, 
more and more, by recommendations of Wage Boards, Awards of 
Tribunals or agreements on the basis of the concept of fan wage, the 
capacity of industry to pay and prevalent rates in the region. So far as 
the supervisor and higher positions are concerned, the undertakings 
have generally adopted the salary structures prevalent in government. 
In Part I, we have already examined salary structures in government 
and the observations made there are applicable generally. In relation 
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to public enterprises, we should particularly like to deal with the 
usefulness of long scales. We note in the first instance that industrial 
undertakings work in a context different from traditional government 
administration. The skill market being homogeneous in many fields, 
there is considerable turn-over and greater interchange between the 
private industry and the public enterprises on the one hand and amongst 
public enterprises themselves on the other. In this context, perhaps, 
longer pay scales for supervisory staff may not serve the same useful 
purpose as they may be serving in government. For example, although 
there may be a scale of Rs. 400-950 for a junior engineer, in effect an 
individual serves in that scale only for about 4 or 5 years and there¬ 
after feels dissatisfied if he does not move on to the next higher scale of 
Rs. 700-1250. Similar will be the case at this level and the incumbents 
would expect an early move to the next higher scale of, say, Rs. 1300-1600. 
Thus, although the enterprise has a long scale, at each level, the 
effective part is only the lower third of the scale where an incumbent 
actually works for a short period. This structure also results in a some¬ 
what rigid recruitment policy; for example, an individual with some 
experience may not like to join the junior scale while he may not be 
sufficiently qualified for the higher one. The enterprise, therefore, 
either goes without him or has io overpay him, while some points in the 
salary range remain unutilised. 

7-86. This structure also adversely affects promotion chances; 
there are fewer levels in the hierarchy than would have been the case 
if the scales were smaller. No hierarchical structure can provide quick 
promotions if the number of levels is limited. The present structure, 
therefore, will result in pressures as soon as expansion stops. It may 
lead to further lengthening of scales, creation of higher positions just 
to provide promotion opportunities or a higher turn-over; none of these 
alternatives is desirable. The salary structure, therefore, should be so 
designed that outstanding persons have the satisfaction of moving some 
steps up in due course. We recommend that the salary structure for high 
positions should be redesigned to satisfy the above requirements. 

7'87. No uniform pattern can be applied to the entire industrial 
field; even in the same enterprise, positions in a unit having fewer levels 
may require longer scales than in others. For example, a Design Cell 
may have fewer levels than a steel mill necessitating longer scales to 
attract good engineers at the lower level. These factors, therefore, 
should be kept in view while evolving a new structure. 

7-88. Finally, it may be argued that even more numerous scales 
may not avert stagnation should the rate of expansion fall below a 
certain level in an industry; smaller scales will, in such a situation, 
prove unattractive. But we consider that of the two designs, the one 
having more steps would be more useful in the present phase of our 
economy when we are planning for fast industrial expansion. As 
and when a situation arises warranting a change in this policy, appro¬ 
priate measures may be taken. 
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(ii) Quantum of Pay 

7-89. The question of pay can be examined with reference to workers, 
middle level personnel and top executives. So far as the first category 
is concerned, the wages are governed by wage board decisions, awards, 
etc. Other benefits like housing, medical facilities etc., in the public 
sector are quite liberal; it is, sometimes, said that too much is being 
spent on amenities. If what is so spent is received back in the form of 
higher efficiency and greater productivity, we would consider the ex¬ 
penditure worthwhile. 

7-90. In the executive grades at the junior and middle levels the 
pay scales are similar to those in government and for similarly qualified 
people, more or less, similar starting salaries are given. In the public 
sector enterprises, however, because of the faster expansion there 
are quicker advancements. Still, emoluments at these levels are some¬ 
what lower than in the private sector. Some of the leading figures of the 
public sector, who have also been in the private sector, have told us 
that the quality of personnel on comparable salary levels is much higher 
in the public sector than in the private sector. The difference in emo¬ 
luments is greater in the case of the smaller private firms whose only 
attractiveness is a higher salary The differences are much smaller if 
enterprises of comparable size in the two sectors are taken. 

7-91. The relativity of emoluments is going to be a serious problem 
for quite some time and there appears to be no easy solution. We are 
told that good material continues tc be attracted to the public sector 
because of better security, the public sector’s appeal to the young 
mind by giving a sense of participation in nation building activity, 
the satisfaction of serving a national enterprise rather than an individual 
and also the feeling that the future lies with the public sector. These 
considerations will carry sufficient weight in our socio-economic 
situation for quite some time, but a careful watch should be kept on 
slow but cumulative change in the quality of personnel owing to pay 
differentials and other reasons. No systematic studies have been under¬ 
taken so far except in a few cases; we will revert to this question shortly. 

7 • 92. It is not possible to have complete comparability of remu¬ 
neration between the private sector and the public sector. It is not 
even desirable to attempt it as it would lead to a chain reaction and 
give a further push to the level of remuneration in the private sector 
leaving the final differential unchanged. Also, the public sector cannot 
afford to be as flexible in its pay policy as the private sector because 
within the public sector any upward revision in one section is likely 
to create demands for similar rises in other sections. The very size of 
employment in the public sector points to the oddity of a situation 
where emoluments of a very large number of employees get raised 
because some enterprises, operating in non-comparable fields, can 
pay more to a few persons. The prohibitive cost of any such step has 
also to be taken into account. Any general rise in the emoluments 
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at the middle levels will push the emoluments at the higher levels and 
will, at the same time, be the starting point for a demand for higher 
pay at the lower levels, a demand difficult to resist irrespective of the 
remuneration level in comparable positions in the private sector in the 
context of the public policy of narrowing the difference between the 
highest and the lowest in the nation. We, therefore, consider that even 
general comparability of emoluments at middle levels between the 
private and the public sector may have to be ruled out. We, however, 
recommend that a certain amount of flexibility in pay policies at the 
middle levels is desirable; suitable changes should, however, be made 
on the firm base of facts and figures, studies conducted and a conscious 
decision taken in full view of all relevant factors specially the overall 
national pay policy. 

7-93. The divergence between emoluments of the top executives 
in the public sector and in the private sector is much wider. However, 
with the present taxation structure, the differences are not as wide as 
they would appear to be from the gross figures. We may state in clear 
terms that the public sector cannot afford to compete with the private 
sector in this area and we do not commend competition for higher 
emoluments at the highest levels. It is likely to result in a vicious circle 
where each sector may try to outdo the other and ultimately, the com¬ 
mon man foots the bill for both. We may refer here to our earlier re¬ 
commendations in para 4-63 about a national pay policy. 

7-94. In the end we may add that there should be no rigid linking 
of highest pay in the public sector enterprise with those in government 
though some comparability would be desirable. This principle is implicit 
in the present pay policy of government; the pay of the highest civil 
servants can be Rs. 3,500 p.m. only while that of a Chief Executive 
in a public enterprise is Rs. 4,000 p.m. 

(iii) Pay Research 

7-95. The importance of systematic work on pay structures and 
emoluments is quite clear, but we find that only the Hindustan Steel 
Ltd. have established a Pay Research Unit; other organisations have 
been tackling the problem on an ad hoc basis. We have already dealt 
this problem in Part I and recommended that a Pay Research Unit 
within the Central Personnel Agency should be set up. Any collection 
of data and analysis of the problem either in the public sector enter¬ 
prises or in government has to cover a very large common ground. 
We recommend that the same Pay Research Unit should also conduct 
studies in pay problems of public sector enterprises. Small Research 
Cells in individual enterprises would, however, be useful as they can 
study special problems in relation to that particular industry making 
use, however, of the wider and deeper studies and analyses conducted 
by the Pay Research Unit of the Central Personnel Agency. 

Flight of Technical Personnel 

7-96. The problem of flight of technical personnel has been en¬ 
gaging public attention for quite some time. A study in the problem 
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conducted in 1962 by an officer of the Indian Institute of Public Ad¬ 
ministration indicated that the extent of migration of personnel had 
not reached an overall magnitude in the public sector as a whole such 
as to justify the use of the term ‘flight’. It appeared that in some under¬ 
takings unplanned movements had taken place on an appreciable 
scale. The main causes for this movement were identified as under :— 

(i) the general imbalance between demand and supply in the 
case of qualified engineers particularly those with some years’ 
operational experience or certain kinds of specialised ex¬ 
perience ; 

(ii) lack of security in service particularly amongst construction 
engineers; 

(iii) differentials in the pay scales offered by undertakings within 
the public sector itself; 

(iv) inadequate opportunities for advancement and giving of 
greater weight to seniority in promotion in the public sector 
as compared to the private sector; 

(v) lack of personnel development programmes and recruitment 
of a large number of engineers of the same age group in new 
enterprises; clogging the avenues of promotion; and 

(vi) reasons of morale arising out of dissatisfaction with certain 
features of organisation and procedures and the public 
image of these enterprises. 

7.97. In their 52nd Report, the Estimates Committee (Third Lok 
Sabha) observed that as many as 4,857 technicians/managerial personnel 
had left the public undertakings during the three years preceding 1963-64. 
The information supplied to us by the public undertakings shows that 
migration of technical personnel is not much of a problem in most of 
these public undertakings. In 3? undertakings, 2,800 technical personnel 
of first supervisory level and above, left during the three years ending 
December, 1966. In overall terms, these figures are not very high, as 
a certain amount of turnover is bound to develop as homogeneous skill 
markets grow. Our study also reveals that the problem is almost insigni¬ 
ficant insofar as non-technical personnel are concerned. Amongst the 
public sector enterprises only the Hindustan Steel Ltd. have conducted 
a systematic study of the flight. During the years 1963 and 1964 of the 
technical personnel, who were either graduates in engineering or had 
higher qualifications, 317 engineers or only about 6 per cent left the 
organisation. During this period, only 18 officers joined the Hindustan 
Steel Ltd. on transfer/resignation from other public undertakings. 

7.98. According to our information, the problem has become 
sizeable in the Heavy Electricals, Bhopal, and to a lesser extent in the 
Neyveli Lignite Corporation, the Indian Oil Corporation, the Hindustan 
Machine Tools and a few others. In Heavy Electricals, Bhopal, there is 
a steady increase in the number of personnel leaving; the number of 
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engineers who left during the last three years was 14, 27 and 33; in all 
531 technical personnel left during that period and in most cases for 
better prospects. The management feels that often personnel who have 
been trained in their consultancy works in UK at considerable expenditure 
are lured away by private sector enterprises by the offer of fabulous sala¬ 
ries and it was not uncommon that such employees were even prepared 
to jump their five-year bond and pay a sum of Rs. 25,000.00 as penalty. 
Ney veli Lignite feels that the flight of technical personnel in the engineer¬ 
ing cadre has been more at the junior officers level mainly due to promo¬ 
tion prospects elsewhere. Their analysis shows that even moderate outside 
attractions are able to lure away the officers because of comparative 
stagnation in the corporation. Similarly, the Indian Rare Earths feels 
that persons with technical qualifications are ready to accept initially a 
lower position for gaining experience and getting trained on the job. 
Having acquired experience, they look for better jobs elsewhere. Lack 
of quick promotion opportunities appears to be the only reason for the 
flight of technical personnel in this organisation. 

7.99. Some amount of turn over of personnel is inevitable. There 
are two aspects of this problem: movement within the public sector and 
movement from the public sector to the private sector. So long as the 
loss of one public sector enterprise is he gain of another, the public 
sector as a whole is not a loser. But we consider that this movement 
should be better planned. Sometimes the best person in an enterprise 
is not released; it is only the second or even the third best who gets 
released and joins a sister enterprise in a higher grade. The desire of 
every enterprise to retain their best js understandable, but it also leads to 
dissatisfaction. Also, in the context of the entire public sector as one 
entity, it means below optimum use of personnel. We therefore, recom¬ 
mend that a new public sector enterprise should plan its recruitment in 
consultation with the heads of other public enterprises. The older 
enterprises should have a liberal policy of releasing personnel where it 
means promotion. The CAPSECS Agency should plan and co-ordinate 
this movement within the public sector. 

7.100. The vertical movement within the public sector has also been 
a result of competitive bidding for some scarce skills. In some cases, 
this has led to lowering of job specifications or overvaluation of certain 
positions. To some extent this may be unavoidable but it must be kept 
within narrow limits. Our earlier suggestions regarding job evaluation 
and fixing of pay scales on a scientific basis will, to some extent, help 
in enforcing these limits. 

7.101. Regarding movement from the public sector we consider that 
progressive personnel development programmes and merit promotions 
based on dependable assessment systems inspiring confidence in those 
being assesed, play a decisive role. In the public sector if the seniority rule 
is over-emphasised and the best talent is not given an opportunity to 
rise quickly, not only will it lose the experienced men but also the better 
ones who by virtue of their higher qualities will be most welcome outside. 
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The other important fact is the pay differential. In the absence of corrective 
measures, this will, in effect, mean that the public enterprises will be 
saddled with the responsibility of training technical personnel for the 
entire national economy. These enterprises will continue to invest in the 
freshers only to lose them to the private sector when they become really 
useful. If the level of remuneration were comparable or even just margi¬ 
nally higher in the private sector, other intangibles would be sufficient 
to compensate for the differential. The differential, however, appears 
to be much too high. The principle that industrial and commercial 
enterprises, whether in the private or public sector, must compete in 
a free market for personnel cannot be disputed. But the emoluments 
in the public enterprises have necessarily to be within the broad national 
policy and cannot be quickly adjusted without setting a chain reaction 
throughout the public sector. In this context if the emoluments in the 
private sector remain unregulated, the public sector is likely to be at a 
disadvantage indefinitely and continue to be a fodder to the private 
sector of quality personnel. We consider that a national pay policy is 
necessary as already recommended by us in Part I. 

Personnel Departments 

7.102. A properly staffed and suitably located Personnel Department 
is required for the satisfactory performance of various personnel func¬ 
tions considered by us in this chapter. 

(i) Functions 

7.103. An examination of the personnel departments in various 
enterprises gives an impression that ideas about the important consti¬ 
tuents of personnel management differ considerably. Recruitment and 
promotion do find a place ir the functions of a personnel department 
but, beyond these, to many undertakings, personnel management means 
nothing more than normal establishment work done in the administra¬ 
tion section of a ministry. We are surprised at the omission of training 
in many cases. Some others regard personnel management as synonymous 
with labour welfare or industrial relations. Labour welfare and industrial 
relations are no doubt very important but wc would like to emphasise 
that they form only a part of personnel management functions. Concern 
for these should not result in some other important and basic functions 
going by default. We, therefore, recommend that the functions of per¬ 
sonnel departments of these enterprises should be carefully laid down 
and we suggest the pattern recommended by us in para 5.18. 

(ii) Personnel 

7.104. Personnel departments have a substantial number of deputa- 
tionists from government. The rank, qualifications and experience of 
personnel officers depend on the functions envisaged for this unit in 
the undertaking. Units having broad based functions are headed by 
officers of the rank of Joint Secretary to the Government of India while 
units considering personnel management as a sort of routine establish¬ 
ment work are headed by officers drawn from the lower ranks in the 
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Central Secretariat. Some of the officers have received special training 
while, in most of the cases, their previous experience in the government 
is considered adequate. Those employed by the enterprises directly from 
the open market tend to be more from the labour welfare and industrial 
relations side than from the personnel management side proper. Per¬ 
sonnel mangement as a speciality has yet to develop in India and, for 
quite some time, mere institutional training would be a poor substitute 
to the varied experience in government and public sector. We, however, 
feel that a time has come when the experience of officers employed in 
this field should be supplemented by long enough courses such as would 
give them a thorough grounding in the latest developments in the field 
of personnel management. Experienced officers from public enterprises 
or government, showing aptitude foT personnel work, should be exposed 
to new ideas by putting them through special training courses or seminars. 
Only those who successfully complete these courses should be appointed 
to personnel management units. Our recommendations in para 5.25 
equally apply to the public sector enterprises. 

(iii) Location 

7.105 The location of personnel departments also varies from 
undertaking to undertaking. In those cases where its proper functions 
have been appreciated as in the HSL or the HAL, the Chief of the 
Personnel Division works directly under the Chairman. In others, where 
it is just a part of the establishment work, the location is rather low. 
There are numerous hierarchical levels between the operative unit and 
the Chief of the undertaking who, in these cases, is ultimately responsible 
for all personnel matters. The reason for this is that the importance of 
personnel functions is not sufficiently realised. We recommend that a 
sufficiently senior officer should head this unit and that in all undertakings, 
of whatsoever size, the personnel unit should be placed directly under 
the Chief Executive. 

Reorganisation of Personnel Uni's 

7.106 We would, however, like to warn at this stage against a hasty 
implementation of these suggestions. We refer to our recommendations 
in para 5.17 which should be followed in public sector enterprises as 
well. 

Central Services Commission 

7.107 The question of setting up of a Central Services Commission 
for recruitment to the public sector enterprises has been discussed for a 
very long time. The Estimates Committee of Parliament have made 
recommendations for the setting up of such a Commission from time to 
time and, in their 38th Report, they reiterated their recommendation as 
follows : 

“The Committee consider that the problem is one of reconciling 
the requirements of public responsibility and regularity on the 
one hand and adequate business and commercial freedom to 

16—1 A.R.C. (ND)/67 
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the greatest possible extent on the other. They feel that the 
solution lay in establishing a Personnel Commission similar 
to the UPSC for public enterprises staffed by people with 
business experience who understand the personnel needs of the 
public sector. The functions of such a Commission should 
inter alia be to examine and approve the terms and conditions 
of service, recruitment, promotion and other personnel policies 
devised by various public undertakings and prescribe model 
rules.” 

In their 53rd Report, they again expressed that such a centralised recruit¬ 
ment for higher posts would enable uniform standards of selection, eli¬ 
minate competitive bidding for scarce personnel and ensure fairness, 
besides saving the time and expenditure of all public sector undertakings. 
They also suggested the alternative of setting up of such commissions on 
a regional or industry basis. 

7.108 Most of the undertakings whom we addressed do not favour 
the setting up of a Central Service Commission. Some of the smaller 
undertakings, however, favoured such an arrangement and they consider 
that this will solve, to some extent, some of their personnel problems. 

7.109 We have considered this question and we recall the distinction, 
we have earlier made, between non-profit and ‘profit-making’ quasi¬ 
government organisations. The most important special features of 
‘profit making’ organisations, we noted were: (i) an automatic review 
of performance of their personnel is annually made through the balance- 
sheet and (ii) government came into picture as a provider of equity 
capital just like an ordinary shareholder in other joint stock companies. 
Our further discussion of various personnel enterprises in the preceding 
paragraphs shows that these undertakings require a far more flexible 
policy to tackle even ordinary day-to-day problems; emergent situations 
do arise frequently demanding immediate solutions. We have also felt 
the necessity of the Management Board having full control of the affairs 
of the company or corporation and being held squarely responsible for 
performance—most stringent performance standards being required 
but maximum freedom of action being ensured. In the context of these 
principles, we consider that the establishment of a Central Service Com¬ 
mission or a regional or industry-wise Service Commission as has been 
suggested would be completely out of place. 

7.110 If, however, we examine closely the basic concept of a Central 
Services Commission, we find that there are two aspects; Firstly, such 
a body is a service agency which provides certain common facilities, in 
the process gains experience and develops expertise and thus, in its turn, 
provides leadership to the sector that it serves. This aspect does not admit 
of any compulsions, if the body is able to perform the service functions 
satisfactorily, the benefit of its services must be sought voluntarily. 
Secondly, a Central agency is a symbol of authority. It is supposed to 
guard against misuse of authority. It is also to act as protector of services 
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against indiscriminate executive action. This, in any case, is the concept 
that has developed in India from early twenties when the setting up of 
Public Service Commissions was first considered. 

7.111 We find that opposition to the idea of a Central Services 
Commission arises mainly from the authority and consequent compul¬ 
sions which are associated with it. A partly unchanging traditional 
approach to many problems and lapses in ‘service agency’ functions m 
the Public Service Commissions is also responsible for the adverse reac¬ 
tion to this suggestion. 

7.112 It is also feared that a small concession in the full autonomy 
principle may lead to an unending process of intervention. These fears 
cannot be said to be entirely unjustified. However, we do not consider 
that these are essential characteristics of a Central Services Agency. 
To guard against some of these, the idea of a Central Services Commission 
as envisaged by the Estimates Committee has not been supported by 
us. However, we consider that the industrial and commercial enterprises 
in the public sector should have a purely service agency for the satis¬ 
factory performance of the various functions suggested by us in the 
preceding paragraphs of this chapter. 

7.113 We, therefore, recommend that 

(i) a service agency ‘Central Association of Public Enterprises for 

Common Services’ should be created; 

(ii) this Service agency should be financed and managed by the 
Public Enterprises on a cooperative basis; 

(iii) the Governing Board of this agency should comprise three 
representatives of the public sector enterprises, Chief of the 
Central Personnel Agency and the secretary incharge of the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises; 

(iv) this agency should have the following functions: 

(a) provide expert advice on all personnel matters to industrial 
and commercial enterprises; 

(b) provide necessary service to smaller enterprises which by 
themselves may not be able to do justice to some of the 
essential personnel functions like recruitment to higher 
positions; 

(c) undertake recruitment to junior executive levels of such 

enterprises as may like to entrust this job by instituting 
common competitive examinations in various fields; 

(d) develop testing techniques for purely technical professions 
and help undertakings in adopting them in their recruitment 
procedures; and 

(e) conduct research in personnel problems of common interest 

to the enterprises. 
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7.114 In the end we would like to reiterate our view that this body 
must be a service agency; it must justify its existence by the clientele 
which it is able to develop by virtue of the quality of service rendered. 
There should be no compulsion in any form, whatsoever, for using its 
service. We also recommend that this agency should be started as a 
small unit which may expand as its area of operation increases. 



Chapter VIII 

METHOD OF OUR WORK 

8.1 The Study Team on Personnel Planning, Staffing of Public 
Sector Undertakings and Personnel Management was set up by the Ad¬ 
ministrative Reforms Commission on June 23, 1966. The Study Team 


consisted of the following: 

Shri R. K. Patil 

. Chairman 

Dr. K. S. Basu 

. Member 

Shri M. K. Mathulla 

. Member 

Shri K. R. K. Menon 

Member 

Shri M. S. Rao 

Member 

Dr. B. D. Sharma 

. Secretary 


Shri G. Jagathpathi was subsequently appointed a Member of the Team 
on 10th August, 1966. 

8.2 We were asked, in respect of the subjects allotted to us, to 
ascertain facts, locate the principal problem areas and examine solutions 
for the problems and suggest such of them as we would recommend for 
the Commission’s consideration. The entire field of personnel adminis¬ 
tration was entrusted to three Study Teams including ours. The other two 
Study Teams are those on (i) Recruitment, UPSC/PSCs and Training 
and (ii) Promotion Policies, Conduct Rules, Discipline and Morale. 
Our terms of reference included personnel planning, staffing of public 
sector enterprises and personnel management. As ‘personnel management’ 
is co-terminus with personnel administration itself, its precise definition 
has been somewhat difficult. We have, therefore, taken as our area of 
investigation the entire field of personnel administration excluding the 
specific areas detailed for the other two teams. Shri H.V. Kamath, 
Member, ARC, met the three Chairmen of Study Teams on Personnel 
Administration on two occasions when common areas of our study and 
the general approach to the subject were discussed. The Chairman and 
Members of the Commission also met our Chairman, Shri R. K. Patil, 
and held discussions and reviewed the progress of our work. We are 
grateful to them for the interest they have taken in our work and the 
guidance that we have received from them. 

8.3 After defining the scope of our study, we met to consider the 
individual issues before us. Background data, where necessary, were 
collected and some studies were also conducted by our staff. We also 
issued a few questionnaires eliciting opinions and information from 
individuals and organisations. 

8.4 We invited a number of prominent persons associated with the 
field of personnel administration for discussions at our meetings held 
at Delhi and other places. We visited Maharashtra and Bihar. At the 
State capitals, we met political leaders and State Government officers. 
We also went to District Thana in Maharashtra and met local officers 
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and the members of the Zila Parishad. In Bihar, we visited Ranchi, 
the headquarters of a big complex of public sector undertakings, went 
round Heavy Engineering Corporation and met the management personnel 
of Hindustan Steel Ltd., Heavy Engineering Corporation and National 
Coal Development Corporation. 

8.5 We would have very much liked to meet more people at all 
levels and visit more States and undertakings which, however, was not 
possible because of lack of time. 

8.6 We have received memoranda from one hundred and twenty five 
individuals, organisations and service associations. With a view to avoid¬ 
ing duplication of effort, we have made use of the basic material collected, 
studies conducted and replies to questionnaires issued by the Commission 
and other Study Teams, particularly, the Study Team on Pubic Sector 
Undertakings. 

8.7 We wish to express our thanks to the various Ministries and the 
public sector undertakings for placing befoie us the material and informa¬ 
tion which we wanted in connection with the examination of the subject. 
We are grateful to the officers of the Government of India, State Govern¬ 
ments and public sector undertakings for sharing their experience with 
us. We also take the opportunity to express our thanks to the various 
Service Associations and Unions and to the members of the public who 
favoured us with many invaluable suggestions. We are thankful to 
Sarvashri S. K. Dhawan and J. Satyanarayan, Senior Investigators, 
Directorate of Manpower, Ministry of Home Affairs, for analysis and 
interpretation of data given by us. 

8.8 Our research staff consists of Shri T. R. Viswanathan, Senior 
Analyst and Shri C. B. Lai, Senior Analyst. They both worked assiduously 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 
Chapter II—Growth of Personnel 

1. The availability of suitable pesonnel should be considered the 
most important determining factor for any new policy or programme and 
the availability of personnel should not be taken for granted. (2.10) 

2. It is extremely difficult to dissolve a unit once it comes into exis¬ 
tence ; it is their birth that should be prevented in the interests of econo¬ 
my and enlightened administration. (2.29) 

3. Before a new scheme or the creation of a new agency or the ex¬ 
pansion or extension of an existing agency is agreed to, the following 
considerations should be borne in mind and rigidly applied: 

(i) If the proposal relates to field functions, government should 

ensure that the alternative of entrusting the functions to the 
concerned departments in State Governments and Union 
Territories is either undesirable or impracticable. The view 
of the State Governments on such proposals may also be 
obtained; 

(ii) There should be a clear determination that neither in any other 
department of government nor in any organisation financed 
by the Government are similar functions currently being 
performed; 

(iii) That the special interests of a department cannot be effectively 
served by an existing organisation dealing with the total 
problem should not be considered adequate justification; 

(iv) Differences in scope or coverage should also not be taken as 
a sufficient ground for a new agency; 

(v) When new functions result from the centralisation of certain 
powers in a department, the alternative of delegating those 
powers to lower levels should be explored; and 

(vi) “Nuclear” starts should not be agreed to unless the long-term, 
financial and administrative implications aie clearly worked 
out and examined. (2.29) 

4. There should be no blurring of field responsibilities with policy 
making responsibilities; State administrations and district administration 
should be strengthened. (2.30) 

5. State Governments should also examine as to how much of the 
work at present done at the level of the State secretariat can be trans¬ 
ferred to lower levels. (2.30) 
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6. The Staff Inspection Unit should concern themselves with the 
evolution of work standards and practical methods of job evaluation 
for aspects of governmental work common to most organisations, 
specially for Class III and Class IV personnel. (2.31) 

7. The decision to grant exemption from inspection by the Staff 
Inspection Unit be taken only at a high enough level. (2.31) 

8. The O & M Organisation, in its present form, should be abolished. 
The personnel in the O&M Organisation, should be transferred to the 
Staff Inspection Unit for the task of evolving work standards in the 
shortest possible time. (2.34) 

9. Government should announce its firm determination to: 

(i) find out the degree of redundancy in organisations and personnel 

and 

(ii) prune the machinery where redundancy is proved or where 
results do not justify the expenditure. (2.37) 

10. The present administrative organisation of the Government 
of India should be examined in two parts: 

(i) an examination of the justification of each functional unit or 

group of allied activities in the Central Government on consi¬ 
derations of the priorities before the country and location of 
points of duplication and over-centralisation etc. (2.39) 

(ii) a detailed examination of the ptaff allotted to the units which 
are certified as necessary. (2.41) 

11. A high power commission should be specially constituted for 
the first part. It should consist of (i) two non-officials having considerable 
administrative experience such as a Chsef Minister of a State or a Cabinet 
Minister of the Central Government; and(ii)a Civil Servant with wide 
experience both in the Central and State Governments such as a Chief 
Secretary. This examination should be completed within a year. (2.39) 

12. Similar commissions should be set up every tenth year or so. 
(2.39) 

13. The detailed examination should be carried out by the Staff 
Inspection Unit to be completed within three years. (2.41) 

14. The Administrative Reforms Department and the Staff Inspec¬ 
tion Unit should be amalgamated. (2.42) 

15. The State Governments should also set up a unified organisation 
for administrative reforms and for the improvement of administrative 
efficiency. (2.43) 

Chapter III—Personnel Structure and Staffing 

16. We cannot be dogmatic about unrestricted lateral entry at all 
levels in all professional groups nor can we afford to restrict entry at the 
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very low levels. The same policy cannot be advocated for all sectors of 
government activity. A continuous appraisal of the system is needed 
so that the personnel system is always in consonance with the state of the 
economy. (3.47) 

17. In the traditional sector, the multiple lateral entry system at 
a small number of points appears to be adequate and should continue. 
(3.47) 

18. In the new sector of science and technology, a larger number 
of entry points are in evidence. In those sectors of government activity 
where a homogeneous nation-wide employment market is in evidence, 
lateral entry at more points should be provided. In such cases the highest 
and the second highest posts in the department should not be included 
in the corresponding cadre. Such posts should be filled on the basis of 
open advertisement and recruitment. (3.47) 

19. The Central Personnel Agency should determine from time to 
time as to in which departments and specialities homogeneous skill 
markets are developing. (3.47) 

20. If a government organisation begins to experience a turnover 
of more than some pre-determined proportion of its annual intake, a 
review of its personnel structure should be undertaken. (3.47) 

21. A comparison of the two concepts—Service Concept and 
Position Classification—shows that the basic principles underlying both of 
them are the same. (3.25) So far as the classification of positions as such 
is concerned, the service concept is more refined. (3.27) The position 
classification, however, excels the service concept in its refinement 
of measurement techniques. (3.29) The basic personnel structure, as it 
obtains in India at present, is sound. The service concept should, however, 
be dovetailed into a system that has developed (or develops) a very high 
degree of precision in job evaluation. (3.48) 

22. There are certain levels and certain points where no mechanical 
criteria of classification can be applied and some superior services are 
bound to be based on the career concept in which an individual carried 
with him his pay and status. (3.31) Even at higher levels, however, where 
quantification is possible, as many categories as possible, should be 
covered by position classification. (3.50) 

23. Various cadres should be built up which not only meet imme¬ 
diate needs but are also flexible enough to meet the ever-increasing and 
diverse demands of the complex socio-economic situation. (3.48) 

24. Cadre concepts developed for the superior services have also been 
applied to lower positions. This extension of concepts and procedures 
which were suited to higher positions has not proved successful in rela¬ 
tion to the personnel problems of a large number of repetitive jobs 
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requiring, more or less, measurable skills. (3.49) The position classifica¬ 
tion concept should also be pressed into service as early as possible at 
those levels. (3.50) 

25. The social and economic context, the administrative system as 
a whole and historical factors determine the kind of senior civil service 
that a country has. (3.65) Not only do the original considerations for 
which the Indian Administrative Service was set up in the beginning hold 
good even today but they apply with even greater force in some respects. 
(3.73) There are also some additional reasons like (i) the emergence of 
a new tier of representative government which makes it necessary that a 
service structure like the Indian Administrative Service permeating all 
the three tiers of government which provides a uniform administrative 
base, an easy communication system without problems of distorted 
perception and allows for the natural development of personnel at the 
higher levels, should continue for the foreseeable future; (3.70) and (ii) 
the hardening of the dualistic character of the social structure which 
requires built-in provision in service stuctures such that ofBcers work 
in rural areas and nearer the people for some time during their formative 
years at least. (3.68) 

26. A number of special Police Forces directly under the Central 
Government, which are not territorial in character like the traditional 
police force, may introduce a different concept in the basic composition 
of the Indian Police Service. Government should examine the problem 
of manning the superior positions in these Forces keeping in view the 
all India character of the Indian Police Service. (3.74) 

27. The formation of All India Services in more fields is in the 
interest of the country as a whole. (3.75) 

28. The decision to constitute a service should be taken after full 
consideration of its feasibility and of the opertional side of cadre manage¬ 
ment. It appears that a decision to form some of the All India Services 
may not have been backed by a full examination of the problem. Go¬ 
vernment should examine each proposal in the light of observations made 
in paras 3.76 to 3.87 before taking further steps to constitute these 
Services. (3.76) There are some fields where structures have to be more 
position-oriented than in a well-organised service structure. (3.87) 

29. In the State-allotment rule of the All India Service officers, 
a further condition should be introduced that not more than 50% of 
vacancies in any zone should go to candidates from that zone. (3.89) 

30. With the emergence of identifiable groups of positions in any 
field or speciality, service cadres, where viable, should be formed. (3.90) 

31. A cadre should neither be too small nor too large, particularly, 
it should not be too small. (3.90) 
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32. Small cadres should be specially avoided in regulatory depart¬ 
ments. In cases such services are formed for other pressing reasons, the 
position of heads and joint heads of departments should not be included 
in the cadre. (3.91) 

33. Persons from existing services working in the relevant specialities 
should be seconded to the new service so that steep promotions are 
avoided and new units start on a sound base. (3.90) It is not possible to 
make such a fine distinction in the levels of responsibility corresponding 
to junior Class I and senior Class II positions. The services should be 
restructured by either abolishing one of them or, if there is one more 
identifiable level of responsibility, by establishing distinct grades with 
reasonable differences in emoluments. (3.93) 

34. A grade only for training purposes results in unnecessary con¬ 
fusion. Recruits selected for higher jobs should be placed in a lower 
scale during the training period who may move up one or two levels 
after a stipulated time. (3.93) 

35. In the secretariat more levels of responsibility between LDC 
and S. O’s should be distinguished and structures suitably changed. 
(3.96) 

36. In cases where skills are measurable, a policy of recognising 
different levels of skills and paying for them should be adopted. (3.95) 

37. Supporting services should stay as supporting services and 
procedures or practices should not, as a matter of course, provide for 
promotion to levels or positions for which they were never intended. For 
outstanding men, however, special opportunities should be provided 
for proving their competence and for moving upwards. (3.96) 

38. For the purposes of managing the Central Secretariat Service at 
S. O. and Assistant level, the ministries should be so grouped as to make 
the sub-cadres comparable in size. The grouping should be on a functional 
basis. (3.97) 

39. A review of recruitment rules of those Central Services which 
have a functional counterpart in States should be immediately undertaken 
and provision for lateral entry, if necessary, at levels higher than the 
lowest entry points may be made indicating also the appropriate selec¬ 
tion method in each case. (3.99) 

40. Positions in the State Services should be so reclassified that 
levels of responsibility intermediate between Class II positions and 
senior Class I positions are distinguished. An intermediate scale of Rs. 
700-1250 or some similar scale may be interposed between the present 
State Civil Service scale and the senior IAS scale. A similar examination 
should also be made of other services including the Police and technical 
departments. (3.103) 
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41. State Civil Service officers who constitute high quality personnel 
group with field experience should be posted as Under Secretaries in 
Central Government in the ministries dealing with general administration 
and welfare subjects. Officers from other State Services should also be 
drafted to appropriate ministries. (3.104) 

42. Zila Parishads and Panchayat Samitis should draw upon State 
Services for Class I and Class II posts. These positions should be included 
in appropriate cadres. (3.105) 

43. (a) Class II Services under Zila Parishads and Panchayat 
Samities should be built on the same pattern in States as the 
All India Services at the Union level. (3.107) An Extension Ser¬ 
vice in Class III in each of the specialities should be constituted 
comprising, if necessary, a number of sub-cadres which may be 
district-based or division-based. (3.108) 

(b) Those in the highest grades in Class III should be eligible for 
promotion to corresponding Class II State Services. (3.108) 
The Panchayat Samiti Service should be treated on par for 
this purpose with service under government. (3.109) 

(c) The State Government should exercise all disciplinary powers 

in respect of Class I and Class II services. The Chief Executive 
Officer of Zila Parishad should be vested with all disciplinary 
powers in respect of Class III services. (3.109) 

(d) Class IV staff should be appointed by the local bodies and the 
Chief Executive Officer in each case should have all the powers 
of recruitment, appointment and disciplinary control. (3.110) 

44. In procedural terms, the administrative process has three aspects: 
(i) a memory function, (ii) “consideration'* or “examination” function, 
and(iii) the policy formulation and decision-making functions. (3.111) 
The basic approach to the personnel policy should take into account this 
differentiation and should be functional. (3.150) 

45. The scheme of staffing higher positions in Government of India 
has come to be one in the nature of being a permissive provision 
for the utilisation of such manpower resources as are available. The prin¬ 
ciples implicit in the scheme should be made operationally effective 
(3.128) 

46. The principle of proportional representation in a Pool (or 
cadre) of vital posts in the country’s administrative structure is extremely 
dangerous, both in terms of the entry level and in terms of the kind of 
administrative experience gained; services differ extremely widely and 
the qualities necessary to hold high level positions would not be developed 
uniformly in all services. The only basis for selection should be ability 
and experience. (3.143) 

47. A unified service in any of the possible forms described in para 
3.131 to 3.147 is neither feasible nor desirable in our administrative 
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situation. Such a scheme ignores many important pre-requisites for a 
sound personnel policy and makes a number of presumptions (paras 
3.141 to 3.147 ) not necessarily valid, without explicitly stating them 
(3.148) 

48. The requirements of higher positions in the secretariat can also 
not be met exclusively by officers belonging to the corresponding de¬ 
partments. (3.149) 

49. The controversy that continues to rage between the so-called 
‘specialist’ and the so-called ‘generalist’, is completely barren. The time 
has come for us to rise above the rather narrow range of this controversy 
and look at the overall situation. (3.151) 

50. (i) The primary objective of different services and cadres should 

be to develop personnel for normal jobs in the speciality 
concerned; they should also develop some of their members 
for related functions in other organisations. 

(ii) A special cadre of officers is necessary for the group of positions 
which strictly do not form part of a specific functional group 
and are located in all the three tiers of government. (3.152) 

51. In view of the distinct requirements at the consideration and 
policy formulation levels, (as given in paragraphs 3.154 to 3.156), there 
should be distinct approaches for the manning of these two levels. The 
more important differences are that the consideration levels require a 
more specialist knowledge and a greater interchange between depart¬ 
ments and the secretariat than th© policy formulation levels. At policy 
formulation levels, there is greater need for wider experience, sympathetic 
understanding of conditions in the field and awarness of the total social 
dynamics. (3.158) 

52. A scheme of staffing for consideration levels should incorpo¬ 
rate : 

(i) an examination of the current duties, 

(ii) their broad grouping with reference to the basic requirement, 

(iii) selection of persons with adequate experience of working at 
equivalent levels by cadre authorities, 

(iv) training of selected persons in a suitable institution, 

(v) a tenure of five years, no assignments outside parent cadres to 
be allowed before a period equivalent to that spent outside, 

(vi) the release of selected officers to be automatically effected. 

The public undertakings should also be considered as sources of such 
personnel. (3.159) 

53. The process of development of personnel for policy formula¬ 
tion should include : 

(i) a determination of the broad professional fields, 
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(ii) a determination of prima facie eligibility of various services 
and cadres for each professional field, 

(iii) laying down conditions of eligibility for consideration, disconti¬ 
nuing the rule of thumb of comparing the years of allotment 
of different services. Officers having put in a minimum period 
at comparable responsible levels to be considered eligible, 

(iv) a quinquennial determination of requirements by a special 
committee (as in para 3.164(vi)), 

(v) a preliminary selection from those considered fit for promotion 
in their own cadre to a grade next higher than the grade equi¬ 
valent to the upper consideration levels. Substantive assignments 
in their own professional field but different from the normal run. 
Final selection to be after successful completion of this assign¬ 
ment. 

(vi) formulation of courses of training, and 

(vii) refresher courses of 2-3 months’ duration every five years. 
(3.164) 

54. A permanent personnel structure should be built up only in 
research for executive organisations. (3.166) As a matter of rule, there 
should be no such structure for advisory organisations. (3.170) 

55. There should be constant interchange between the “field” and 
the “advisory” organisations at various levels. (3.170) 

56. The pressures from the permanent part should not be allowed 
to result in the organisation existing for the nucleus rather than in the 
nucleus for the organisation. Adequate development opportunities for 
the permanent component should, however, be built up. A certain per¬ 
centage of posts at the next higher level may be reserved for them, but 
•movement to still higher levels must be extremely limited. (3.173) 

57. A systematic and planned approach on a continuing basis of 
the personnel needs of such bodies should be done by a body like the 
U.P.S.C. or the C.P.A. (3.167-A). 

58. The broad professional groups for which personnel should be 
developed are : 

(i) personnel and manpower; 

(ii) economic administration (including planning); 

(iii) financial administration; 

(iv) agricultural administration; 

(v) industrial administration; 

(vi) social and educational administration; 
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(vii) internal security and defence; and 

(viii) general administration. (3.174) 

59. The Central Administrative Pool or any other pool modelled 
on that pattern will not be of much use in our context. (3.179) 

60. Recruitment on a regular basis to unspecified positions is not 
correct. For isolated posts which cannot be provided for by any specific 
cadre, qualified persons should be recruited on ad hoc basis and employed 
on a contract basis for specific period. The contract may be renewed, 
if necessary, in the public interest. (3.181 and 3.182) 

61. Secretariat department and executive department should be 
independent administrative units. However— 

(i) the head of department should be given appropriate secretariat 

status, 

(ii) proposals from the head of department should be considered at 
a high enough level, 

(iii) there should be maximum delegation of powers, and 

(iv) the head of department should be given adequate staff assistance 
for personnel, financial and similar other matters. (3.186) 

C\ 2. The proposal for e secretariat service for consideration levels 
is unrealistic and cannot be taken seriously. (3.190) 

63. Direct recruitment at the Section Officers’ level is incongruous 
and may be stopped. (3.191) 

64. The supportive role of the Secretariat Services as envisaged at 
present is correct. These services cannot be considered to form a nucleus 
of upper consideration and policy formulation levels. (3.194) 

65. The Central Personnel Agency should evolve methods whereby 
basic requirements for manning superior positions are required to be 
satisfied before appointments from various sources are made. (3.194) 

66. The present provision at the Under Secretary’s level and at the 
Deputy Secretary’s level for the Secretariat Service Cadre is adequate. 
The temporary imbalance which has occurred in the last few years 
should be corrected. (3.194) 

Chapter IV—Personnel Management and Development 

61 The first basic requirement of a personnel structure is quantitative 
adequacy. (4.3) Our recruitment policy should be moulded in such a 
way that, without compromising quality, the services net the best 
available talent, the field of choice is not restricted, implicitly or explicitly, 
and the base of recruitment is strengthened. (4.9) 
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68. The government, in consultation with the Union Public 
Service Commission should evolve a scheme of examination for the 
higher services on the model suggested in para 4.11. It should be in two 
parts: the first part should net the meritorious and the second part 
should prepare him to be a member of a national civil service. (4.11) 

69. For technical services, a scheme should be devised which satisfies 
two conditions: a simple examination not requiring long preparation 
and a minimum time-lag between the university examination and the 
offer of appointment. Suitable tests should be developed by the U.P.S.C. 
and a start should be made immediately. (4.12) 

70. The Union Public Service Commission replace the essay type 
examination for lower posts by modern tests. (4.13) 

71. The fixation of the strength of a particular cadre should not be 
an isolated operation. (4.14-A) 

72. Proposals for expansion (or reduction) should be based on an 
overall view of the relevant cadres. The present rate of recruitment to 
the IAS is rather high. (4.14-A) 

73. Deputation reserves of reasonable proportions should be built 
into every service or cadre whose study shows that deputation demands 
on it are considerable. The Central Personnel Agency should not treat 
any cadre as viable unless all these reserves have been properly incor¬ 
porated. (4.15) As a matter 0 f general policy, the Central Personnel 
Agency should discourage deputations from inadequately manned 
cadres. (4.21) 

74. In some cases cadre gaps are not being filled on a planned basis. 
If and when there is such a feeling of dilution of quality, a Central Agency 
(the Central Personnel Agency or the Union Public Service Commission) 
should assess the intake requirements of ill the different cadres drawing 
from a common source and a pro rata cut may be made for all services 
rather than that each cadre authority be the sole judge of desirability 
or otherwise of reducing or increasing the intake. (4.16 and 4.17) 

75. Every regularly constituted service or cadre should have a cadre 
management committee. This committee should undertake an exhaustive 
review of the cadre every five years subject to a mid-term review. These 
reviews should be formally drawn up in the form of reports. (4.21) 

76. Every cadre or service must have an internal quantitative 
balance. The internal balance should be determined with reference to 
the one (or two at the most) level (s) at which most officers of the cadre 
will spend most of their careers. (4.22) The recognition of the normal 
level of a cadre should be realistic. Where the normal level is junior 
Class I, different kinds of cadres should be evolved. (4.25) 

77. As a matter of general policy, the levels of entry should be so 
fixed that there is no direct recruitment at two consecutive levels. (4.31) 
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78. The pattern of promotion as in the I.A.S. should be followed, 
as a rule, for promotions from Class II to Class I unless there are 
very special grounds for a contrary practice. (4.32) 

79. Cadre management authorities should get initially the right 
decision regarding proportions of direct recruitment, promotion, etc. 
and, thereafter, on maintaining them. (4.35) 

80. Cadre authorities should avoid sharp fluctuations in the pro¬ 
motion figures and the figures should be steady subject to variation of 
25 per cent either way. Sudden addition of vacancies should be spread 
over a period of 3 to 5 years. It should be fixed. (4.36 and 4.37) 

81. In consultation with the Union Public Service Commission and 
the cadre management authorities, a regular roster for the Departmental 
Promotion Committees should be prepared. (4.37) 

82. At the present moment, concern with the quality of personnel 
in public administration is not either very active or persistent. Such 
concern should exist and that the approach to problems of quality be 
systematic. (4.46) 

83. The best men in each field of specialistion should have the same 
initial start under government; the average prospects, however, depend 
on many variables. (4.47) 

84. A career time-scale is one of the pre-requisites for a contented 
civil service. The mid-point ol the scale should be treated as the real 
point of comparison and it has to be assumed that in the early years 
of his life, the individual is being paid less than what that job costs and 
in the latter half he is being compensated. (4.49) 

85. The remuneration should be related to: 

(i) the basic educational requirements; 

(ii) levels of proficiency requirements within each group; 

(iii) levels of responsibility; and 

(iv) service conditions. (4.50) 

86. Salary scales may be so designed that the mean of the higher 
scale is about 15-20% more than the mean of the next lower scale. The 
time scale may be about 18 years long and the increments may be so 
adjusted that the final salary in any scale is about twice the initial salary. 
(4-51) 

87. (a) The principle of equal pay for equal work may be recognised 
for the entire country for both the Central and the State Go¬ 
vernments and even local bodies; and (4.53) 

(b) As many variable co-efficients of a job situation as possible should 
be standardised like regional component based on the regional 

17—1 A.R.C. (ND)/67 
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cost of living, a ‘locational component’ on the basis of the 
population and other criteria. (4.54) 

88. Sectoral approaches to the problem of emoluments disturb the 
balance. (4.57) Before taking up revision of emoluments in a sector on 
the ground that certain other sectors are getting more, first the relativity 
with the lower levels and with other government sectors placed less 
favourably should be compared and seen whether the net result would 
be greater imbalance. (4.58) 

89. A Pay and Allowances Division should be established in the 
Central Personnel Agency. The Pay Research Unit in the Ministry of 
Finance should be transferred to the Central Personnel Agency and 
form the nucleus of this Division. (4.59) 

90. A Pay Commission should be appointed every ten years. No 
Pay Commission should be saddled with the responsibility of reaching 
down to very great details. A number of key issues should be framed and 
the well-considered opinions of the Pay Commission on them should be 
obtained; the rest of the work should be dealt with in the Pay and Allow¬ 
ances Division. (4.59) 

91. Pay Commission’s views should also be useful in a broad indica¬ 
tive sense to State Governments as well. The Personnel departments of 
State Governments should take follow up action. (4.60) 

92. Subject to evolving an appropriate national pay policy, govern¬ 
ment should enforce a maximum differential of twenty five times between 
the lowest and the highest all over the country within a reasonable 
time. (4.65) 

93. A national minimum of Rs. 75.00 p.m. should be accepted, and 
in the first instance, the highest salaries be brought down to Rs. 2,500 
p.m. The ultimate aim should be to raise the minimum to Rs. 100 and 
bring down the maximum to Rs. 2,000. (4.65 and 4.66) 

94. The existing salary scales should be telescoped such that the 
highest is brought down to Rs. 2,500 and the Rs. 200 point remains 
stationary. This scaling down should not await a complete redesign of 
salary structures. (4.66) 

95. The practice of misutilisation of high level personnel should be- 
discontinued and higher posts properly valued in terms of actual res¬ 
ponsibility. (4.67-A) 

96. Cadre structures should provide for all positions whether tem¬ 
porary or permanent. (4.70) 

97. For the purposes of seniority etc., there should be no distinction 
between persons appointed to posts likely to continue indefinitely and 
those appointed to permanent posts. However, if there is a reduction in 
the strength of a service, those who are not permanent would go first, 
hut should be given proportionate retirement benefits. (4.72) 
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98. Except in those cases where an organisation or a post has been 
set up or created for performing a purely ad hoc function, any post which 
continues for more than one year should be treated as permanent. (4.73) 

99. The existing administrative rules regarding frequency and 
intensity of inspections should be re-examined and standards necessary 
in the new context fixed and strictly enforced. (4.75) 

100. Specific responsibility for each item of work should be fixed 
and delegations of power should be maximised. (4.75) 

101. Inspection notes should highlight cases of failure in the exer¬ 
cise of delegated powers. Tendency to shirk responsibility or to share it 
with higher officers, explicitly or implictly, should be noted in the annual 
confidential reports. (4.75) 

102. The hand of the i m mediate superior should be strengthened 
by giving authority to suspend the subordinates, subject, however, to 
review by the next higher authority within a fixed time. (4.78) 

103. The following powers relating to personnel below the rank of 
Joint Heads of Departments should be delegated to heads of departments: 

1. All appointments subject to consultation with the Public Ser¬ 

vice Commission; 

2. Confirmation and declaration of quasi permanency; 

3. Postings and transfers; 

4. Selections for training; 

5. All promotions subject to the Departmental Promotion Com¬ 

mittee; 

6. Sanctioning of leave etc; and 

7. Discipline, control and appeal. (4.74) 

104. Tenures should be relatively short in regulatory posts and 
should be long in posts connected with development administration. 
(4.79-A) 

105. A systematic policy should be evolved for difficult areas and 
difficult postings. (4.80) 

106. All barriers which hinder the operation of tenure system 
should be removed including (i) rationalisation of emolument levels 
between the secretariat and field posts and also between the Central and 
State government posts, and (ii) a rational evaluation of responsibilities 
at higher levels. (4.81 and 4.83) 

107. (i) the tenure system should be rigidly enforced; and 
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(ii) officers must go back to the parent departments for a substantial 
length of time. (4.85) 

108. The placement of all the officers in the Central Secretariat 
should be reviewed forthwith. All those who have put in more than five 
years in any organistion should be shifted immediately to another 
organisation though it may be within the same professional group. 

(4.86) 

109. The personnel system should be so managed that always alter¬ 
native arrangements are available and no one becomes indispensable. 

(4.87) 

110. Some services should be barred to women, whereas, in other 
services, the proportion should not exceed a pre-determined level. (4.92) 

111. Information should be regularly collected regarding the 
educational and other characteristics of personnel in the state sector. 
(4.95) 

112. Within three months of the end of the financial year, every 
department of government and every public undertaking should bring 
out a report regarding personnel which should be transmitted to the 
manpower planners concerned. (4.95) 

113. Reasonable manpower reserves should be incorporated in 
practically every cadre. (4.96' 

114. There should be properly staffed personnel planning units in 
the personnel offices of departments and ministries headed at the apex 
by the Central Personnel Agency. (4.98) 

115. A review of the manner in which various units in government 
have expanded over the last 10 years or so should be undertaken im¬ 
mediately. (4.99) 

116. The proposed broadening of the scope of the UPSC “interview 
board” scheme and making available details regarding suitable Indians 
abroad not only to purely governmental organisations but also to State 
Governments, universities and public undertakings is a good step forward. 
A broader-based effort should be made to accelerate the return of large 
numbers of Indian talent abroad. (4.101) 

117. The present practice of framing of recruitment rules by the 
executive under Article 309 in consultation with the Commission may 
be continued indefinitely. The rules framed may, however, be placed 
before the Parliament. (4.108) 

118. 

(i) Adequate staff support should be provided to the Commission; 
persons with wider experience in education, scientific re¬ 
search, practical administration in States should be brought to 
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serve at a sufficiently high level specially in the unit dealing with 
recruitment and recruitment policy; 

(ii) the Research and Statistics Division of the Commission should 
be strengthened; 

(iii) the Commission should bring out an annual publication 
highlighting the trends in the skill markets. (4.110) 

119. Public Service Commissions in the country, and the Union 
Public Service Commission in particular, should become leaders in 
modernising personnel selection and development practices. The Central 
Personnel Agency should undertake a more detailed study and in con¬ 
sultation with the UPSC evolve a detailed programme for future deve¬ 
lopment. (4.111) 

120 . 

(i) As formal training programmes cannotbe a substitute of on-the t 
job training and daily work-experience, the cadre managemen 
committees should ensure that well-considered on-the-job train¬ 
ing programmes are drawn up for all categories of personnel. 

(ii) Training and building up of personnel should be an important 
part of the duties of senior officers. (4.122) 

121. Every encouragement and facility should be given for self¬ 
development. This should include— 

(i) liberal grant of leave for study; 

(ii) facilities of leave for attending seminars and conferences; 

(iii) encouragement of original work; 

(iv) reimbursing part of expenditure on professional books and 
periodicals. (4.123) 

122. Senior persons in rapidly developing specialities should be 
sent out to a teaching or a research job, if necessary, on an exchange 
basis. (4.125) 

123. The exact requirements in terms of skills, desirable experience, 
etc., for positions in different fields should be spelled out in detail and 
special programmes arranged for each group. (4.126) 

124. Special career development programmes as suggested in paras 
4.127 to 4.132 should be drawn up by each cadre authority. The Central 
Personnel Agency should also help institute model career development 
programmes in small units. (4.133) 

Chapter V—Personnel Agencies 

125. A Central Personnel Agency be established. (5.4) 
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126. The general approach of the C.P.A. should be to concentrate 
on the development of proper personnel policies and practices and not 
burden itself with much too massive detailed control. (5.6) 

127. The following items relating to personnel deserve central 
attention and should be entrusted to the Central Personnel Agency: 

(i) Personnel Policies; 

(ii) Manpower Planning; 

(iii) Career Development; 

(iv) Overall aspects of Training; 

(v) Service Rules; 

(vi) Management of all India and inter-Ministry Services; 

(vii) Postings to key positions; 

(viii) Welfare; 

(ix) Research in Personnel Management and Problems of Govern¬ 
ment. (5.10) 

128. The CPA should provide leadership in personnel matters to 
the entire State Sector including State Governments and Public Sector 
Undertakings. (5.10) 

129. The central agency should be placed under the Ministry of 
Home Affairs. (5.12) 

130. The setting up of this Agency should be preceded by a very 
careful design of its structure and defining the precise skills required at 
various levels. (5.14) 

131. There need be no hurry in setting up all the wings of this 
Agency right at the start. The new functions should grow slowly after 
due experimentation. (5.14) 

132. A top man in personnel who should work as Adviser to the 
Government of India on Personnel should be appointed immediately 
after a decision to constitute this Agency has been taken who should be 
associated from the very planning stage. (5.15) 

133. He should be assisted by a small Advisory Unit consisting of 
5-6 experts in various branches of personnel administration. (5.15) 
The function of the Advisory Unit should be essentially catalytic and 
experimental. (5.16) 

134. The specifications in respect of the Personnel Adviser to 
Government should be as in para 5.15. (5.15) 

135. Properly staffed personnel units should be established in every 
department. (5.17) The level of the head of these units should not be 
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more than one or two levels below the chief executive of the organisa¬ 
tion. (5.19) 

136. A central agency in each State should be established which 
should be charged with the same functions as suggested by us for the 
Central Personnel Agency. It should be placed under the Chief Secretary. 
The Chief Secretary should be assisted in these functions by properly 
trained staff. (5.21 and 5.22) 

137. The Central Personnel Agency should develop a cadre of 
personnel specialists who should be adequately and comprehensively 
trained. (5.25) 

Chapter VI—Political Executive and Personnel Administration 

138. Integrity, austerity and hard work are expected from each 
individual but the standard of expectation and performance expected 
of him should be directly proportional to his position in life. (6.4) 

139. There should be a single nomination to the post of Secretary, 
recommended by the Central Personnel Agency so as to eliminate all 
personal elements in the appointment. (6.11) 

140. A written code defining the political executive-civil servant 
relationship in clear terms might be useful and tried at the lower levels 
of the administration. It is not likely to work at higher levels nor be 
conducive to the growth of harmonious relationship. (6.18) 

141. Both the political executive and civil servant should clearly 
and sympathetically appreciate. the i.ole of the other, and attempt at a 
maximum accommodation of each other’s view. (6.18) 

142. On the part of the political executive there should be 

(a) a proper understanding of the administrative functions and 
recognition of its professional nature. 

(b) as little interference as possible in service matters e.g., posting, 
transfers, promotions etc. Discouraging officers of the depart¬ 
ment to see him personally for redress of service grievances; 

(c) no requests for departures from declared and approved policies 
to suit individual cases either as a result of political consideration 
which cannot be reduced to general principles of action. (6.18) 

143. On the part of the Services: 

(a) there must be a sincere and honest attempt to find out what the 

political head wants and make the necessary adjustment in poli¬ 
cies and procedures to suit his wishes; 

(b) a readiness to fall in with his political chief in all matters, unless 
strong grounds indicate a different course. In such a case he 
should politely indicate his dissent and if he is overruled in 
writing he should willingly carry out his orders. (6.18) 
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144. The Chief Minister in the State and the Prime Minister at the 
Centre should be responsible to see that proper relationship between 
the Political Executive and the Civil Service develops and continues to 
grow. (6.19) 

145. It should be open to either side, that is, the Political Executive 
or his Secretary, to ask for a change. This option should be strictly limit¬ 
ed to the level of Secretary. (6.20) 

146. The services and administrators should be reassured that no 
account will be taken of extraneous factors like caste, region etc., in 
relation to Service matters. (6.22) 

147. The services should be entirely free from casteism and regional¬ 
ism. (6.23) 

148. Any provision of staff assistance by appointment of advisers 
and specialists should be within the frame of the Ministry. An Adviser 
should be Adviser to Government and not to a particular Minister in his 
personal capacity. An Adviser may have a direct approach to the Minister 
though in that case the Secretary should be kept informed of all the 
proposals and should have a right to give his opinion. (6.24) 

149. Programmes should be instituted for providing the political 
executive adequate background in administration and other matters 
which could be gone through in the normal course of their political life 
even before they are selected as Ministers. Those programmes should 
either be under the aegis of the Parliament or some academic institutions. 
(6.28) 

Chapter VII—Staffing of Public Sector Enterprises 

150. A separate approach towards the personnel problems of the 
‘profit making’ and ‘non-profit’ organisations in the public sector is 
necessary in view of some basic differences between the two. (7.5) 

151. Considerations which led to the creation of the Public Service 
Commissions are equally important for personnel management in the 
quasi-government sector though the institutional forms may be different. 
(7.9) 

152. The jurisdiction of the UPSC should be extended by an Act 
of Parliament under Art. 321 of the Constitution so as to cover non¬ 
profit organisations in the public sector. The broad objective of this Act 
should be as given in para 7.10 (7.10) 

153. A special committee should be constituted for the selection of 
the Chief Executives of public sector enterprises. It should have persons 
with experience of running industrial and commercial enterprises in 
addition to some Secretaries to Government. This Committee should 
prepare a panel of three names for each post and submit it to the Ap¬ 
pointments Committee of the Cabinet, who may finally select one of 
them. (7.15) 
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154. Successors for key positions should be chosen well in advance 
and a supernumerary post should be created for a period of three months 
during which the successor must work side by side with the incumbent 
as an understudy. (7.16) 

154A. No officer should ordinarily be nominated to more than two 
boards. For appointment of the members of the Board, a Committee consi¬ 
sting of the Secretary of the concerned ministry, Secretary-in-charge of 
Bureau of Public Enterprises and the Chief Executive of the concerned 
enterprise, should be constituted who should prepare a list of suitable 
persons and submit it to government for final selection. (7.17) 

155. As a general rule, only senior officers of the rank of Joint 
Secretary or Additional Secretary, should be nominated to the Boards 
(7.18) 

156. No personnel policy, which bars a particular category of 
persons from being considered for top positions, would be in the best 
interests of the public sector. The principle of the best person available 
anywhere being appointed to such positions should be strictly applied. 
(7.20) 

157. The process of movement to the public undertakings at higher 
levels from government service should be made irreversible. No one 
who is expected to serve for less than five years should be selected for 
these positions. The conditions and terms of service in the Government 
and in public undertakings may be suitably changed to facilitate this 
process. (7.21) 

158. Appointments below the board level should be left entirely 
to the Board. (7.23) 

159. Asa matter of convention, second and third level appointments 
should be made only from panels evolved for these purposes by a Central 
authority. The selected persons should be formally appointed by the 
Board and not by any external body. (7.24) The mechanics for preparation 
of panels should be as given in para7.26 (7.26) The Industrial Management 
Pool should be wound up. Government may fix up the present members 
of the Pool in various enterprises, preferably on a permanent basis. (7.28) 

160. The introduction of the revised pool scheme would not be a 
desirable step. The scheme should not be forced on public enterprises. 
(7.33) 

161. The personnel needs of the growing public sector are so large 
that, at the middle management levels, it will be of advantage to draw 
upon the government sector. The system, however, should be carefully 
planned and cautiously operated. As a rule, officers taken in at these 
levels should be encouraged to opt permanently for service in the enter¬ 
prise. (7.37) 
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162. For exceptional positions it may be of advantage to have 
officers on the usual deputation terms but the period of deputation should 
not be less than 4-5 years. (7.38) 

163. Such advantages or benefits as would have accrued to an 
officer in the parent department but for the deputation should be guaran¬ 
teed to him to avoid abrupt break in deputation. (7.38) 

164. The appointment of the Financial Adviser should be made by 
the Board itself; prior approval of government may, however, be sti¬ 
pulated. (7.39) 

165. Public enterprises should make adequate provision in their 
personnel structures for such needs of government as may arise from 
time to time. (7.40) 

166. There should be a regular programme for a number of officers 
from different fields specially in State Governments being taken into 
public enterprises for a limited period with a view to giving them varied 
experience. (7.40) 

167. The CAPSECS should assume a positive role in Personnel 
Planning, work out probable personnel requirements in key areas and 
at key levels in the light of likely expansion programmes. (7.43) 

168. Personnel planning for normal operational phase should be 
attended to by each enterprise as part of a well-thought out personnel 
management policy. (7.44) 

169. 

(i) a programme of detailed job description, specification and 
classification should be taken up by the undertakings; 

(ii) each organistion should prepare a manpower inventory in 
us&ble form. (7.51) 

170. Enterprises should ensure the maximum possible objectivity 
in selection procedures and continuously examine the validity and 
reliability of the techniques employed. (7.51) 

171. Public enterprises should: 

(i) co-ordinate their recruitment programmes at the junior executive 
levels; and 

(ii) adopt an aggressive recruitment policy. (7.55) 

172. The practice of having State Government representatives on 
Selection Boards of Public Undertakings should be stopped; Selection 
Boards should be purely functional. (7.56) 

173. It should be made obligatory for Employment Exchanges to 
orward lists of suitable candidates within 15 days from the date of 
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requisition; a further time of 15 days may be allowed if reference to other 
exchanges is necessary. Failing this, they should be free to recruit from 
the open market. (7.58) 

174. The classification adopted by the Employment Exchanges 
should be constantly reviewed. To start with, industrial occupations 
should be classified in sufficient detail. (7.59) 

175. The officers-in-charge of Employment Exchanges should be 
adequately qualified in psychology and vocational guidance. They should 
also be given intensive training in the various aspects of occupational 
classification. (7.59) 

176. The broad approach to training skilled workmen should be that 
viable enterprises should work out their own training programmes and 
the smaller enterprises should explore the possibility of linking their 
training programmes with the bigger enterprises. The CAPSECS should 
co-ordinate these programmes. (7.62). The establishment of training 
institutes for middle level personnel should also be on the same pattern. 
(7.64A). 

177. For developing specialised skills (i) special courses should be 
devised; (ii) refresher courses should be instituted with a view to intro¬ 
duce them to new ideas. (7.66) 

178. Special courses for middle management personnel should be 
worked out which give then a broader understanding of higher manage¬ 
ment problems. (7.67) Appreciation courses and seminars for top 
management personnel covering modern management techniques should 
be arranged. 

179. Each enterprise should have sound career development pro¬ 
grammes. For each position at the top and the middle levels, two or 
more individuals should be earmarked sufficiently in advance and their 
career watched, planned and developed. Special attention should be 
paid to the career development of exceptional talent. (7.71) 

180. Performance norms should be prescribed for repetitive jobs. 
In case individual performance norms cannot be prescribed, group 
performance norms should be worked out. (7.72) 

181. 

(i) the HSL form of Confidential Reports may be adopted with 
suitable changes by Industrial Enterprises; 

(ii) the experience of different enterprises may be pooled through 
workshops of personnel officers under the aegis of the 
CAPSECS. (7.73) 


182. 

(i) Report writing should be given the care it deserves; 
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(ii) the overall gradations should follow certain norms; and 

(iii) the chief executive, assisted by a committee, should undertake 
moderation of reports. (7.74) 

183. Criteria for promotion should be worked out for every level 
based on an appropriate combination of merit and seniority. The higher 
the levels, lesser should be the role of seniority. (7.76). A minimum 
period of service should be prescribed in each grade for being eligible 
for promotion to the next higher position. (7.77) 

184. The scheme of selecting the best workers in an enterprise and 
giving cash awards and publicising their achievement should be adopted 
by all enterprises. (7.78) 

185. Each organisation should carefully consider all its individual 
departments and adopt suitable incentive schemes on an individual, 
group or organisational basis. (7.80) 

186. Special or difficult assignments should be given to selected 
individuals and their satisfactory performance should be specially recog¬ 
nised. (7.82) 

187. The provision of termination of service at three months notice 
should be utilised with greater effectiveness. (7.83) 

188. Disciplinary procedures should be simplified and other auto¬ 
matic checks like stoppage of annual 'ncrement should be built-in to 
deal with cases of unsatisfactory performance. (7.84) 

189. The salary structure for high positions should be redesigned 
such as to enable outstanding persons to move some steps up in due 
course. (7.86). Though no uniform pattern can be applied to the entire 
industrial field. (7.87).A salary structure having more steps would be 
useful. (7.88) 

190. A certain amount of flexibility in pay policies at the middle 
levels is desirable; suitable changes should, however, be made on the firm 
base of facts and figures. (7.90) 

191. There should be no rigid linking of highest pay in the public 
sector enterprise with those in government though some comparability 
would be desirable. (7.94) 

192. A new public sector enterprise should plan its recruitment 
in consultation with the heads of other public enterprises. The older 
enterprises should have a liberal policy of releasing personnel where it 
means promotion. The CAPSECS should plan and co-ordinate this 
movement within the public sector. (7.99) 

193. The functions of personnel departments of these enterprises 
should be carefully laid down on the pattern in para 5.18 (7.103). 
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194. The personnel unit should be placed directly under the Chief 
Executive. (7.105) 

195. 

(i) A service agency ‘Central Association of Public Enterprises for 

Common Services’ should be created; 

(ii) This Service agency should be financed and managed by the 
Public Enterprises on a cooperative basis; 

(iii) The Governing Board of this agency should comprise three 
representatives of the public sector enterprises, Chief of the 
Central Personnel Agency and the Secretary incharge of the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises; 

(iv) This agency should:— 

(a) provide expert advice on all personnel matters; 

(b) provide necessary service in personnel functions to s malle r 
enterprises; 

(c) undertake recruitment to junior executive levels of such 
enterprises as may like to entrust the recruitment to it; * 

(d) develop testing techniques; and 

(e) conduct research in personnel problems; 

(v) There should be no compulsion in any form, for using its 

service; 

(vi) This agency should be started as a small unit which may expand 
as its area of operation increases. (7.113) 
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ANNEXURE 2 (1) 

(Para 2-4) 

EMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Period 

Employees 

Index of employment 
(Base 1960-100) 

Number 

in 

lakhs 

Percentage 
rise over 
the previous 
year 

Second 




Plan 




1956 

17-92 

• . 

88-5 

1957 

18-39 

2-62 

90-8 

1958 

19-14 

406 

94 5 

1959 

19-89 

3-92 

98 0 

1960 

20-25 

1-81 

100 0 

Third 




Plan 




1961 

20-94 

3-41 

103-4 

1962 

21-56 

2-96 

106-5 

1963 

23-49 

8-95 

116 0 

1964 

25-36 

7-96 

125-2 

1965 

26-37 

3-98 

130-2 

(Source: Censuses of Central Government Employees.) 


STATE GOVERNMENTS 



Employees 


Period 

Number 

in 

lakhs 

Percentage 
rise over 
the previous 
year 

Index of employment 
(Base 1960-100) 

1960 

28-57 

9 # 

100 0 

1961 

3014 

5-5 

105-5 

1962 

30 87 

2-5 

371 

1963 

31-98 

3-6 


1964 

34-33 

7-4 


1965 

35-85 

4-4 


1966 

37-27 

40 



The above figures relate to the 31st March of each year. (Source: Employment 
Market Information Programme.) 


18—1 A.R.C.(ND)/67 
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LOCAL BODIES 


Period 

Number 

in 

lakhs 

Employees 

Percentage 
rise over 
the previous 
year 

Index of employment 
(Base 1960=100) 

I960 

10-96 

« . 

1000 

1961 

11-73 

70 

1070 

1962 

12-65 

7-8 

115-4 

1963 

14-31 

131 

130-6 

1964 

14-90 

41 

1360 

1965 

15-98 

7-2 

145-9 

1966 

16-89 

5-7 

154-1 


(Source : Employment Market Information Programme, Directorate General of 
Employment & Training) 





ANNEXURE 2 (2) 
(Para 2.4) 

Tabu I 


Showing the breakup of officers in the Central Secretariat according 
to the parent cadre 


Services 

Secys. 

ASpl. 

Secys. 

Addl. 

Secys. 

Jt. 

Secys. 

Dy* 

Secys. 

Under 

Secys. 

As on 1*4*1961* 

ICS/IAS 

25 

9 

43 

64 

31 

IA A AS 

1 

• » 

6 

1 

19 

IDAS 

.. 

1 

5 

4 

11 

IRS 

.. 

• • 

4 

16 

20 

IPS 

. . 

* • 

• • 

3 


IRAS 

.. 

• • 

2 

2 

• • 

State Civil 
Services 

• , 

, , 


3 

17 

css 

1 

1 

6 

93 

329 

Others 

9 

3 

18 

7 

7 


36 

14 

84 

193 

434 

As on 1-4*1966* 
ICS/IAS 

37 

11 

69 

65 

29 

IA* AS 

• * 

2 

4 

23 

31 

IDAS 

• • 

2 

5 

5 

17 

IRS 

•• 

2 

10 

20 

33 

IPS 

.. 

• • 

1 

4 

• • 

IRAS 

.* 

» . 

3 

1 

• • 

State Civil 
Services 

# . 


.. 


14 

CSS 

2 

1 

12 

111 

316 

Others 

9 

7 

19 

13 

8 


48 

25 

123 

242 

448 


•Including Dy. Pinl. Advisers/Asstt. Pint. Advisers and excluding IFS/IFA 
offioers holding posts of Dy. Secy./Under Secy. In the Ministry of External Affairs. 
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ANNEXURE 2 (2) 

(Para 2-6) 

Tablb II 

Strength of each grade of the CSSjCSCS 


Qrado 

Total No. of duty posts as on 
1-1-1964 

Total strength 
as on 1-4-1965 

Section Officers 

1693 

2943 

Assistants 

4798 

6367 

U. D. Cs. 

2865 

2396 

L.D. Cs. 

9402 

7609 


(Source : Ministry of Home Affairs) 




ANNEXURE 2 (3) 

(Para 2*4) 

Expenditure of Government under ‘General Administration * 


Head of Expenditure 


Expenditure in crores of rupees 


1930-51 

1935-56 

1961-1962 

1965-66 

(Revised 

estimates) 

Civil Administration 





Centre 

21-29 

33-57 

59-17 

92-21 



(11-3) 

(12*7) 

(13-9) 

States 

106-7* 

122-4 

185*4 

267-2 



(3-6) 

186) 

(HO) 



•This figure relates to 1951-52 

Civil Secretariat 





Centre 

6-25 

8-98 

12-57 

• « 



(8*7) 

(«7) 


States 

419 

9-17 

14-75 




(23-8) 

(10-1) 

•• 

District Administration 





States . 

3-81 

22-89 

3419 

•• 



(8-9) 

(8*2) 

•• 

Total General Administration 





Centre 

9-11 

12-63 

19-22 

•• 



C7"3) 

(8-7) 

• t 

States 

25 03 

4412 

69-60 

•• 



(15-3) 

(9-6) 

•• 


Non : Figures in brackets denote the average annual growth as compared to the 
period immediately preceding. 

(Source : Reserve Bank Bulletins! 
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ANNE XU RE 2 (4) 
(Para 2-7) 

Table I 


Statement showing the number of Central Government Employees, 
according to Status, Gazetted and Non-Gazetted 


Year Gazetted Perce- Rate Non-Gazet- Perce* Rate Total Rate of Ratio 



Emplo¬ 

yees 

ntage 

of 

Gro¬ 
wth 
(1951 - 
100) 

ted Emplo¬ 
yees 

ntage 

of 

Gro¬ 

wth 

(1951= 

100) 


Gro- of 

wth Gazet- 
tod A 
non- 
gazetted 
Emplo¬ 
yees 

1951 

14,349 “ 

’ 0-9 

100 0 

15,14,850 

991 

100 0 

15,29, IS9 

100 0 

1:106 

1955 

17,899 

M 

124-7 

16,07,491 

98-9 

1061 

16,25,390 

106-3 

1-.S0 

1960 

26,976 

1-4 

188-3 

19,19,524 

98-6 

126-7 

19,46,500 

127-3 

1:71 

1965 

39,811 

1-6 

277-4 

23,79,842 

98-4 

1571 

24,19,653 

158-2 

1:60 


(Source : Directorate General of Employment~& Training) 

ANNEXURE 2 (4) 

Ta blb XI 

Distribution of Central Government employees (Regular only ) in Ministries/ 
Offices and their Attached and Subordinate Offices in status 
(i Gazetted and non-gazetted ) 


Secretariat Attaehed/subor- Ratio of Officers in Secretariat 

proper dinate Offices and Non-Secretariat 

Year-Tefal Offices 

Non- Gazetted Non- Gazetted 
gazetted gazetted 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1960 

21,503 

3,109 

18,98,021 

23,867 

1961 

20,333 

3,09l 

19,37,331 

25,813 

1962 

20,810 

3,149 

20,00,886 

26,592 

1963 

23,465 

3,587 

21,43,791 

29,794 

1964 

23,073 

3,530 

23,13,123 

33,366 

1965 

22,932 

3,689 

23,56,910 

36,122 


6 7 



Col. 3:5 

Col. 3:2 

Col 5:4 

19,46,500 

1:7-7 

1:6-9 

1:79-5 

19,86,568 

1-8-3 

1:6-6 

1:75-5 

20,51,437 

1:8-5 

1:6-6 

1:75-2 

22,00,637 

1:8-3 

1:6-5 

1:71-9 

23,73,092 

1:9-4 

1:6-5 

1:69-3 

24,19,653 

1:9-8 

1:6-2 

1:65-3 


(Source i Directorate General of Employment & Training) 
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ANNEXURE 2 (4) 

Table III 

Statement Showing the Distribution of Central Government Employees 
According to Class of Posts 


Class of Post 


1960 


1965 

Rate of 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Percentage 


(1960=100) 

Class I 

9796 

0-5 (100) 

19022 

0-8 (100) 

194-2 

Class II 

25792 

1-3(263) 

33195 

1-4 (175) 

128-7 

Class III . 

. 873834 

44-9(8220) 

1143857 

47*2(6013) 

130-9 

Class IV . 

978815 

50-3(9992) 

1209457 

50 0t6358) 

123-6 

Un-CIassified 

58263 

3 0 (595) 

14122 

0-6 (74) 

24-2 

Total . 

. 1946500 

100 0(19870) 

2419653 

100 0(12720) 

124-3 


Figures in brackets denote the indices as compared to the respective numbers of 
Class 1 posts in 1960 and 1965, respectively^ 

(Source : Censuses of Central <lovt. Employees) 




ANNEXURE 2(5) 

(Para 2.31) 

A note on the work done by the Staff Inspection Unit of the Ministry of 
Finance, the Department of Administrative Reforms and O and M 
Cells in Ministries/Departments 

Two agencies at the Centre which are charged with the task of looking into 
efficiency and economy in Government organisations are the Staff Inspection Unit in 
the Ministry of Finance (Department of Expenditure) and the Department of Ad¬ 
ministrative Reforms in the Ministry of Home Affairs. There are O & M Cells in 
individual Ministries and Department also, charged with the responsibility of 
ensuring eocnomy and efficiency in the disposal of work- 

2- The need for an agency for ‘greater economy and efficiency’ was felt in the 
First Five Year Plan- Appleby also suggested “the establishment of a Central office 
charged with the responsibility for giving both extensive and intensive leadership in 
respect of structure management and procedures”. As a result of these suggestions, 
the O & M Division of the Cabinet Secretariat came into being in March 1954 with 
a charter of initiating and sustaining a concerted action to improve administrative 
efficiency in all branches of Government. They were, however, not concerned with 
financial scrutiny. 

3. In 1957, the Cabinet directed that the Economy Unit of the Ministry of 
Finance (Special Re-organizatici Unit) should advise and assist the Ministries in 
reviewing the nature, volume and quality of the work done at all levels and to take 
practical steps to remove defects in the organisation and methods. In 1960, with 
a view to better co-ordination, the S.R.U. and O & M Division were placed under 
the same officer. However need was being felt for a wider coverage and looking into 
areas other than economy and routine procedural aspects of administration. A 
new Department of Administrative Reforms was, therefore, set up in the Ministry 
of Home Affairs in 1954, incorporating within itself the O & M Division. Simulta¬ 
neously, S.R.U. was also reconstituted i ito the Staff Inspection Unit and given the 
specific and limited task of undertaking quick reviews (work measurement studies) 
of staff in the Central Ministries and their attached and subordinate organisations. 

4. Since its inception, the Staff Inspection Unit has carried out a number of 
inspections. A statement showing the economies effected by the Staff Inspection Unit 
and its predecessor Staff Re-organisation Unit since 1961-62 is appended. 

5. The Staff Inspection Unit has also evolved 159 standard norms for house¬ 
keeping, repetitive and routine jobs common to Miuistries/offices. Those cover jobs 
done in Receipt and Issue, Cash, General and Administration Branches and 
Libraries. 

6. At present, even though the jurisdiction of the S-LU- covers all the offices 
of the Government of India, inspection as such has not been made mandatory- Studies 
are undertaken in consultation with the organisations selected generally at the 
instance of the Associate Financial Advisers. It has not been possible for the S.R.U./ 
S. I. U. to arrange inspections in Departments like the Atomic Energy Department, 
the Indian Audit Department or most of the Indian Missions abroad. A few autono¬ 
mous organistions financed out of Central Revenues and Public Sector Undertakings 
have also been studied by the S.R.U./S.l.U., but only on request. Occasionally, 
some organisations question the technical competence of the S.J.U. to study and 
assess their workloads. In the absence of a mandate, the Unit has used persuasion 
and inspected some of these organisations also. 
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7. A? regards the Administrative Reforms Department, the most important 
item of work undertaken by them has been the examination of the existing pattern 
of the secretariat organisation. This was done at the instance of the Government who 
appointed a Committee of Secretaries consisting of Cabinet Secretary, Home Secre¬ 
tary and Finance (Expenditure) Secretary to go into the whole question. The Com¬ 
mittee started the work on the premise that the problem of staffing patterns is 
different in the secretariat organisations and attached and subordinate offices and that 
there should be maximum delegation from the ministries and references received 
from heads of departments be dealt at sufficiently high levels in the secretariat on 
a single file system- A detailed examination of the Ministry of Works and Horsing 
yielded significant data on the natuie of the contribution made at various levels 
in the secretariat on the proposals and references received from the attached office. 
Detailed analysis disclosed the extent of unnecessary references being made to the 
secretariat by the attached office. The work and structure of the Works Unit of the 
Ministry has been re-organised. The resulting changes in staff composition are as 
follows: 


Conven- Proposed Revised 
Posts tional byA.R.D. Structure 

Structure as func¬ 

tioning 


1 2 3 


Deputy Secretary. 2 2 2 

Under Secretary.. . 2 .. 2 

Section Officer. 4 .. 6 (plus 11 

short-term) 

Principal ... 4 (plus 

2 short¬ 
term) 

Asstt.Principal... 2 

Assistant.20 1 1 

Stenographer.3 2 4 


Stenotypist...6 (plus 2 6(plus 1 

short- short 

term) term) 

U.D.C. .4 

L.D.C. • . ..9 4 (plus 1 

short¬ 

term) 

Total 44 21 (plus 5 26 (plus 2 

short- short¬ 
term) term) 


8. It is seen that the proposals have made a drastic cut of more than 30 per cent 
in the total strength of the staff. Although the proportion of higher staff upto the level 
of Assistant Principal is supposed to be higher than in the previous pattern, the 
absolute number at thoselevels in the long run was to be the same as in the previous 
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pattern, there being a temporary addition of about 25 per cent. In actual implementa¬ 
tion, however, the absolute number of total staff has gone down, but the higher 
staff has increased by about 50 per cent in absolute numbers on a permanent basis. 

9. Another interesting phenomenon is that whereas the operational level recom¬ 
mended was the Principal (equivalent to Section Officer),in implementation the level 
of Under Secretaries has also been retained. This exhibits the tendency of employing 
higher staff than strictly required. In a study conducted by our staff, it was revealed 
that these officers (Under Secretaries and S. Os.) felt over-worked and there is 
already a demand for more staff. Routine jobs are said to be claiming too much of 
their time and assistance of an L.D.C. is also being asked- If the Ministry again in¬ 
creases staff according to the ‘felt-needs’ which have a tendency of being acceded to in 
the long run, the total number of staff in the new pattern may not be significantly 
lower than in the previous pattern with an important difference of the higher level 
officers being more numerous. The Administrative Reforms Department study, 
however, clearly shows that with appropriate changes in procedures, there is consi¬ 
derable scope for reducing {total staff. The tendency to proliferate and acquire 
higher staff than actually required has to be kept under a very severe check. Similar 
results also appear in the studies conducted by the Administrtive Reforms De¬ 
partment in other departments, e.g„ the office of the Chief Controller of Imports 
and Exports, the Directorate General of Technical Development, the Directorate 
General of Supplies and Disposals, the C.P.W.D. The recommendations are 
however, in the initial stages of implementation. 

10. Besides a number of other ad hoc studies, the Administrative Reforms 
Department also undertakes orientation and training programmes, to cater to the 
needs of the State Governments ? s well as those of the Centre, both for lower and 
middle executive level. 

11. At the individual Ministry and Department level there are O & M Units 
in each of them which are designed to continually keep under review the performance 
of Ministries/Departments in their day to day transaction of business, as well as to 
help solve the difficulties or bottlenecks which come in the way of speed, economy 
and efficiency in the disposal of their work. The need has been stressed on the De¬ 
partment O& M Units to develop sufficient strength and vigour to provide specialised 
services to their Ministries/ Departments in the matter of location and study of 
problems and difficulties confronting them. O & M Units in the Ministries are also 
required to handle work measurement assignments in their Ministries/Departments. 
However, in view of the fact that in spite of the O & M Units operating in the Minis¬ 
tries for a long time, Staff Inspection Unit are able to suggest sizeable cuts, it appears 
that these units have not even been able to keep the expansion of staff under check. 
The most important reason appears to be the limitation of a junior officer of the 
Ministry itself in matters involving expansion in which many an individual may be 
vitally interested at many levels. The other contributory factors are the lack of trained 
personnel apd also lack of a definite programme for work simplification and work 
measurement. 


ECONOMIESIEFFECTED BY THEJS. I. U. 


*1961-62 

*1962-63 

tl963-64 

(1964-65 

(1965-66 

*1966-67 
(6 months) 

1. Total No- of 
Ministries/Ofiices 
inspected 

14 

21 

25 

32 

35 

27 

2. Total amount of 
economies 

(i) located by 
S.R.U./S.I.U. 

29.12 

21.41 

35.38 




(ii) accepted by 
Ministries/ 
Offices 

10.11 

5.18 

14.98 

43.02 

39.45 

58.85 
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*1961-62 *1962-63 

11963-64 1-1964-65 

11965-66 *1966-67 
(6 months) 

(iii) additional staff 
proposals not 
approved by 
S.R.U./S.I.U. 16.56 

10.26 

36.93 

31.43 

59.20 

62.82 

(iv) total of (ii) 

and (iii) 26.67 

15.44 

51.91 

74.45 

98.55 

121.67 

3. Expenses incurred 
on pay and allowa¬ 
nces of S.R.U./ 
S.I.U. establish¬ 
ment 


3.58 

2.78 

3.38 

5.38 

3.28 

4 Posts declared surplus 
by the S. I. U. 







Class : I 




9 

27 

39 

n 

III 

Figures not readily 
available 

225 

904 

194 

753 

138 

1232 

IV 




54 

119 

105 

Total 




1192 

1123 

1514 


♦Figures w. e. f. calendar years. 


fFigures w. e. f. financial years. 

Note :—Economies and expenses r/n in lakhs of rupees per annum. 
(Source: Ministry of Finance (Expenditure Department)) 




ANNEXURE 3(1) 
(Para 3.51) 


The All India Services as on 

1-1-1924 


Services 

Sanctiond 

Strength 

Actual 

Numbers 

Indian Civil Service 

1,350 

1,290 

Indian Police Service 

732 

739 

Indian Forest Service 

Indian Educational Service 

399 

348 

(Men) 

379 

309 

(Women) 

42 

36 

Inlian Agricultural Service 

157 

109 

Indian Veterinary Service 

54 

38 

Indian Forest Engineering Service 

18 

17 

Iniian Medical Service (Civil) 

420 

373 

Indian Service of Engineers 

728 

716 


Total . 4,279 3,975 


(Source : Lee Commission Report) 
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ANNEXURE 3(2) 

(Para 3.88) 

Statement showing State Allotments of IAS Officers (1961—65) 
STATES ALLOTTED 



J & K 
Punjab 
H.P. & Delhi 
Rajasthan 

M. P. 
U. P. 

Bihar 
W. B. 
Orissa 
Assam 

Gujarat 

Maharashtra 

A.P. 

Kerala 

Madras 

Mysore 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

J.&K. 

68 

20 

7 

14 

5 

114 

H.P. & Delhi (60.7) 

Punjab 

Rajasthan 

(24.4) 

(5.2) 

(15.2) 

(5.3) 

(22.1) 

M.P. 

17 

38 

35 

10 

3 

83 

| UP. 

(15.2) 

(46.3) 

(11.2) 

(10.9) 

(3.1) 

(16.1) 

fe Bihar 

15 

10 

97 

14 

5 

141 

1 W,B * 

§ Orissa 

Assam 

(13.4) 

(12.2) 

(72-4) 

(15.2) 

(5.31 

(27.4) 

Gujarat 

4 

4 

. . 

17 

1 

26 

Maharashtra (3.6) 

(4-9) 


(18.5) 

(10) 

(5.1) 

A.P. 

8 

10 

15 

37 

81 

151 

Kerala 

Madras 

Mysore 

(7.1) 

(12.2) 

(11.2) 

(40.2) 

(85.3) 

(29.3) 

Total 

112 

82 

134 

92 

95 

515 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

000.0) 

(100.0) 


(Source : Ministry of Home Affairs) 
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ANNEXURE 3(3) 
(Para 3.88) 


Statement showing State Allotments of IPS Officers (1961—65) 
STATES ALLOTTED 


J & K M. P. 

Punjab U- P. 

H.P. & Delhi 

Rajasthan 

Bihar 

W.B. 

Orissa 

Assam 

Gujarat A.P. 

Maharashtra Kerala 
Madras 
Mysore 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

J. &K. 

52 

24 

8 

14 

2 

100 

Punjab 

(71.2) 

(25.5) 

(9.8) 

(32.6) 

(3.3) 

(28.4) 

H.P. & Delhi 






Rajasthan 







M.P. 

16 

37 

10 

5 

1 

69 

e up - 

(21.9) 

(39.4) 

(12.4) 

(11.6) 

(1.6) 

(19.2) 

2 

50 Bihar 

3 

24 

57 

4 

3 

91 

§ W.B. 

(4.2) 

(25.5) 

(70.4) 

(9.3) 

(4.8) 

(26.0) 

o 

Orissa 







Assam 







Gujarat 




8 


12 

* * 

2 

^ ■ -- 

2 

Maharashtra 

(2-2) 


(18.6) 

(3.3) 

(3.4) 

A.P. 

2 

7 

6 

12 

54 

81 

Kerala 

(2.7) 

(7.4) 

(7.4) 

(27.9) 

(87.0) 

(23.0) 

Madras 







Mysore 







Total 

73 

94 

81 

43 

62 

353 


(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 

(100.0) 


(Source i Ministry of Home Affairs) 
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ANNEXURE 3(4) 

(Para 3.120) 

Scheme for staffing Senior Administrative Posts of and above the rank of 
Deputy Secretary under the Government of India. 

PARTI 

1. Object—This scheme is intended to provide for systematic arrangements for 
manning senior administrative posts at the Centre of and above the rank of Deputy 
Secretary. 

2. Sources—(i) Such posts will ordinarily be manned by officers of one or other 
of the following categories:— 

(a) Officers borrowed from the State Cadres of the IAS and from other Class 
I Services of the States (other than the State Civil Service) on tenure de¬ 
putation; 

(b) Officers borrowed on tenure deputation from Central Services, Class I 
including officers serving in Public Industrial Undertakings (hereinafter 
referred to as Central Services); 

(c) Officers of the Selection Grade of the Central Secretariat Service; 

(d) Officers of the Central Administrative Pool {vide Part III); 

(e) State Civil Service Officers whose names are included in the Select List) 
referred to in regulation 7(3) cf the IAS (Appointments by Promotion 
Regulations; and 

(f) State Civil Service Officers other than t lose mentioned in (e) may also be 

appointed to senior posts in consultation with the Union Public Service 
Commission in each case. 

(ii) In addition to senior administrative posts in the Central Secretariat and 
attached offices, such number of field posts, normally manned by officers of the 
particular field service concerned, as may from time to time, be specified, in consulta¬ 
tion with the controlling authorities of these Services, may also be held on a tenure 
basis by officers drawn from the IAS or anv of the Central Service referred to in 
(i) above. 

3. Controlling Authority—The Ministry of Home Affairs advised by the Central 
Establishment Board will be the Controlling Authority for purpose of the scheme. 

4. Central Establishment Board—(i) The Central Establishment Board shall 
consist of the Cabinet Secretary as the Chairman (ex-officio). Home Secretary as 
Member (ex-officio), a Finance Secretary and three other Secretaries. 

(ii) Each Member will bold office for one year or until he is replaced in accord¬ 
ance with a suitable system of rotation. 

(iii) The Establishment Officer to the Government of India whose duties have 
been set out in the Ministry of Home Affairs Office Memorandum No. 33(17)LO/51, 
dated the 12th May, 1931, will be the Secretary of the Board. 

5. Reference to the Appointments Committee of the Cabinet—Appointments of 
individual officers from any of the sources mentioned above to posts covered by Ihe 
scheme shall be made on the advice of the Central Establishment Board and with 
the approval of the Appointments, Committee of the Cabinet. 
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PART II 

Tenure deputation 

6. (0 Suitability—The suitability of officers for appointment on tenure deputation 
shall be decided on the advice of the Central Establishment Board. 

(ii) Correspondence.—All correspondence with the State Governments, the 
Controlling Authorities of the Services concerned and the Ministries at the Centre 
for the loan of officers shall be conducted by the Establishment Officer. 

7. Periods of tenure.—(i) Officers who are borrowed for appointment to posts 
of or equivalent to Deputy Secretary will ordinarily revert to the parent State Cadre 
or Service on the expiry of four years and officers who are borrowed for appointments 
to posts of or equivalent to Joint Secretary and Secretary will similarly revert on the 
expiry of a period of five years. 

(ii) In exceptional circumstances, however, where the public interest so demands 
the tenure of an individual officer in the same post or any other post or class of posts 
may be extended or curtailed with the concurrence of the lending authority. 

PART m 

Central Administrative pool 

8. Purpose and Constitution- (i) In order to build up a reserve of officers 
with special training and experience for purpose of economic administration and for 
maintaining continuity of knowledge and experience in the field of general adminis¬ 
tration, a Central Administrative Pool of officers shall be constituted. 

9. The characteristic feature of posts connected with economic administration 
is that the holders need an understanding of economic affairs as well as capacity 
for and experience of administration, i-e. of handling men and affairs with tools and 
techniques of the Governmental machinery. The relative emphasis on these two 
requirements varies as between the different categories of posts listed above, but 
broadly they all require either:— 

(a) administrators who have acquired training and experience in economic 
matters; or 

(b) economists who have acquired training experience in administration. 

Type (a) has been almost exclusively used hitherto. When the Planning Commission’s 
recommendations have been fully implemented, persons of type (b) will be inducted 
into the service. 

10. Strength and Composition—(i) The authorised permanent strength of the 
Pool will be determined from time to time by the Controlling Authority in consulta¬ 
tion with the Ministry of Finance and so far as may be in consultation with the 
State Government taking into account the man-power requirements of the Govern¬ 
ment and the availability of suitable officers. 

(ii) The initial total strength will be about 120. In addition, up to 20 officers 
may be on training or trial preparatory to absorption in the Pool. 

(iii) The Pool will be composed of officers of the following categories:— 

(a) Officers of the IAS permanently seconded to Pool; 

(b) Officers of the Central Services permanently seconded to the Pool; 

(c) Grade I Officers of the Central Secretariat Services selected for the Pool; 

(d) Persons with specialised qualifications directly recruited from the open 
market at higher age levels; and 

(e) Officers of State Services Class I. 
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11. Probation—No Officer would, normally, be confirmed in the Pool until 
he has served for a tenure period under the Central Government, provided that the 
controlling authority may dispense with, reduce or extend this period in individual 
cases. 

12. Confirmation—After confirmation, every officer will be retained for conti¬ 
nuous service as member of the Pool. His lien on the parent State Cadre or Service 
will be suspended and he will be given a lien against the permanent strength of one 
or other of the following grades; 

Grade I—(Officers of this grade will hold posts not lower in rank than Joint 
Secretary to the Government of India); 

Grade II—(Officers of this grade will hold posts lower in rank than Joint 
Secretary but not below the rank of Dy. Secretary to the Government of 
India). 

The strength of each Grade will be determined by the Controlling Authority 
in consultation with the Ministry of Finance from time to time. 

Noth I—In the case of officers of the Indian Administrative Service who are 
permanently seconded to the Pool, the resultant vacancies in the State 
Cadre may be filled by the State Government by direct recruitment or by 
promotion from the State Civil Services, as the case may be, in accordance 
with the Indian Administrative Service (Recruitment) Rules, 1954. 

Note II—An officer permanently seconded to the Pool may either at his own 
request or at the discretion of -.he Controlling Authority and in consultation 
with the lending authority he returned by the Controlling Authority to the 
parent cadre or service at any tim? before his retirement, provided that the 
Controlling Authority is prepared in return to take another officer from the 
same cadre or service to the Pool so as to leave the strength and management 
of the parent cadre oi service un<ufecte< . On such reversion or at the time 
of retirement, the officer’s suspended lien on his parent cadre or service 
will be revived. 

Note III—The Central Government may at any time, in consultation with 
the State Government, make available to the latter the services of officers 
of the Pool for a term of one to three years, on reverse deputation, provided 
that the officers, who are absorbed in th Pool before completing 18 years 
of service, will ordinarily be so reverted for the periods mentioned above. 

13. Selection—(i) Selecting Authority:—Selection of officers of IAS and Central 
Services and of Grade I officers of the Central Secretariat Service and State Services 
Class I for appointment to the Pool will be made by a Committee of Senior Secre¬ 
taries which shall .include the Cabinet Secretary, one representative of the Central 
Servcies and will be presided over by the Chairman, Union Public Service 
Commission, 

(ii) (1) Field of Selection in respective categories (a), (b), (c) and (e) of sub-para 3 
of para 10 above will ordinarily be made from two levels of seniority. Officers of 
the IAS, the Central Services and State Civil Services Class I will be drawn either:— 

(a) from the level of seniority represented by officers between 8-12 years of 

service, or 

(b) from the level of seniority of and above 15 years of service, 

(c) officers holding substantive posts either under the Central or under the State 

Governments, who have completed 8 years service in Class I or equivalent 
posts and are not above the age of 45. 

(2) Grade I officers of the Central Secretariat Service holding or considered 
fit for appointment to posts of or equivalent to Deputy Secretary may be appointed 
to the Pool according to suitability. 

19—1 A.R.C.(ND)/67 
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(iii) No precise ratio as between the various services will be prescribed. Officers 
who in the opinion of the Selecting Authority are best suited for the Pool shall be 
selected. 

(iv) No officer of the IAS or Central Service may be appointed to the Pool with¬ 
out his consent and that of the lending authority. 

(v) The existing members of Finance-Commerce ool Cadre will be given the 
option to be exercised by stated di e to accept appointment to the Central Adminis¬ 
trative Pool or to be treated as on tenure deputation. 

14. Direct recruitment of open market candidates—The principles and method 
of selection of the direct recruits mentioned in paragraph 10(iii) (d) will be as follows:— 

(i) Rate of recruitment—Recruitment of this type is intended to be experimental. 

Subject to suitable candidites being available, it is proposed to recruit as 
soon as possible and annually thereafter not mote than five persons each 
year. 

(ii) Qualifications—The candidates will be required to possess high academic 
qualifications in Economics and should have also some experience in busi¬ 
ness, commerce, banking, industry or other allied professions or in teaching 
or in field research in Economics likely to be of value in the Indian context. 

The recruiting authority will also have to satisfy itself that the candidates possess 
the qualities of character and personality which are necessary for persons appointed 
to senior or responsible posts connected with economic administration. 

(iii) Age—The field of selection will be confined to candidates who are not less 
than 25 years of age and not more than 35 years of age on the 1st day of 
January of the year in which the selection takes place. Preference may be 
given to candidates between the age of 27 and 33. 

(iv) Appointment Authority—Appointment at the nitial constitution of the Pool 
will be made by the Ministry of Home Affairs on the advice of the Recruit¬ 
ment Board to be set up under the scheme of Special Recruitment to the 
Indian Administrative Service— 

Conditions of Service : (i) Pay—The Pay of the officers of the Pool will be 
as follows:— 

(a) Officers confirmed in Grade I (in respect Rs. 2,250/- or the prescribed pay 

of officers to whom the prescribed of the post held, whichever is 
scales of Pay apply) higher. 

(b) Grade II (1) officers of the IAS and The same pay as they would be 

Central Services. entitled to while holding the 

same or equivalent posts on 
tenure deputation. 

Note:— Officers confirmed in Grade I will not, except in exceptional circum¬ 
stances and with the concurrence of the Ministry of Finance, be appointed to posts 
equated to Grade I posts. 

Officers eligible for the old or protected rates of pay shall continue to receive 
such rates of pay on appointment to the post. The rates of pay drawn by the members 
of the existing Finance-Commerce Pool cadre shall be protected on their appointment 
to the new post. 

(2) Officers of the Central Secretariat Service appointed to the Pool will draw 
Pay in the scale of Rs. 1100-50-1300-1600-100-1800 or prescribed pay of the post 
held, whichever is higher. 
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(3) The pay of a direct recruit will be fixed in the following scale at a stage as 
ma y be recommended by the Recruitment Board aftet taking into consideration the 
candidate’s age, experience and previous emoluments, if any: 

Junior Scale—Rs. 600—40—800—50—1130. 

Senior Scale—Rs. 1100—50—1300—60—1600—100—1800. provided that an 
officer in the senior scale appointed to a post the prescribed pay of which is higher 
shall be entitled to the higher pay. 

(ii) Leave—The direct recruits will be governed by the Revised Rules applicable 
to the Central Service Class 1. All other officer* will be governed by the leave rules 
applicable to them as members of the service to which they belong. 

(iii) Pension—Direct recruits will be governed by the new pension code. All 
other officers will be governed by the pension rules applicable to the services 
to which they belong. 

(iv) Age of retirement 

(a) For direct tecruits 55 years 

(b) For other* as applicable, to the officers’ 

parent service. 

Provided that no officer borne on the Pool Cadre will be guaranteed continuance 
in the Pool on the attainment of the age of 55. 

(v) Training—Every officer selected for appointment to the Pool will be required 
to undergo such training as may be prescribed for him by the Central Es¬ 
tablishment Board. This will be designed to give him the necessary background 
and variety of experience to 4t into economic administration and may in the 
case of officers who havs not State experience, include a period of service 
under the State Governments. 

(Source: Ministry of Home Affairs) 



ANNEXURE 3 (5) 
(Para 3.102) 


Table showing the grades in State Civil Services and Promotion 
Opportunities 


State 


Scale of Pay 



No. of posts 

I 

II 

III 

I 

II 

III Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 8 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




(1) Mysore 

350-800 

900-1300 

— 

151 

12 

- 163 

(2) West Bengal 

325-1000 

1,175 

— 

485 

15 

- 500 

(3) Madras 

375-800 

850-1000 

— 

207 

17 

— 224 

(4) Maharashtra 

350-900 

— 

— 

223 

— 

- 223 

(5) Orissa 

260-780 

690-860 

£00-1200 

579 

28 

70 677 

(6) Madhya Pradesh 

300-850 

700-950* 

— 

431 

20* 

- 451 

(7) Gujarat 

370-1100 

— 

— 

133 

— 

133 

(8) Delhi, 

Himachal Pradesh 

375-800 

900-1200 

_ _ 

169 

18 

- 187 

(9) Kerala 

375-800 


— 

60 

— 

- 60 

(10) Rajasthan 

285-300 

550-1100 900-1500 

448 

78 

26 552 

(11) Andhra Pradesh 

375-800 

700-1100 

— 

106 

26 

- 132 

(12) Punjab 

300-850 

900-1200 

— 

378 

38 

- 416 

(Source : State Governments) 






‘Proposed 







No. of officers 

Promotion 
posts in IAS 

No. of 
promotees 
in IAS 

No. of years put in 
the State Chil Ser¬ 
vice by the junior- 
most officers 

I II III 

Total 





promoted 
to si. grade 

promoted 
to IAS 

9 10 

11 12 

13 

14 


15 

16 

(1) 234 37 

- 271 

24 

18 


22 

18 

(2) NA NA 

— 468 

29 

28 


25 

13 

(3) NA NA 

— 231 

29 

27 


9 

10 

(4) 452 — 

— 452 

34 

23 


— 

25 

(5) 563 — 

97 660 

29 

29 


11 

15 

(6) 451 — 

— 451 

34 

32 


— 

17 

(7; 170 - 

— 170 

29 

22 


— 

13 

(8) NA NA 

— 138 

14 

14 


12 

16 

(9) 60 - 

— 60 

14 

12 


— 

11 

(10) NA NA NA 496 

24 

24 


26 

18 

(11) NA NA 

— 132 




NA 

16 

(12) 

416 




13 

19J 
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ANNEXURE 4 
(Para 4.7) 


Distribution of I. A. S. Candidates According to University 


University 1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Total 

Percentage 

Agra . 

4 

6 

1 

2 

8 

21 

4.04 

Aligarh 

— 

— 

1 

— 

— 

1 

0.19 

Allahabad 

5 

6 

4 

9 

11 

35 

6.73 

Andhra 

2 

4 

1 

2 

5 

14 

2.69 

Annainalai 

1 

— 

1 

— 

— 

2 

0.39 

Banaras 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1.35 

Baroda 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0.19 

Bhagalpur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

0.19 

Bihar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

0.39 

Bombay 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

9 

1.73 

Burdwan 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Calcutta 

11 

10 

8 

17 

17 

63 

12.11 

Delhi . 

6 

10 

17 

25 

20 

78 

15 00 

Gauhati 

4 

3 

4 

5 

6 

22 

4.23 

Gorakhpur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Gujarat 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

1 

0.19 

Indira Kala • 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Sangeet 

Jabalpur 

— 

1 

i 

1 

— 

3 

0.58 

Jadavpur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Jammu and 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

0.19 

Kashmir 

Jodhpur 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kalyani 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Karnatak 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Kerala . 

2 

3 

9 

3 

5 

22 

4.23 

K. S. Darb- 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

— 

— 

— 

hanga 
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ANNEXURE 4—Contd, 


University 1960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

Total 

Percentage 

Kurukshetra . 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Lucknow 

2 

3 

4 

5 

4 

18 


Ludhiana Agri- 

_ 

_ 

-. 

— 

— 

— 


culture 

Madras ■ 

19 

20 

IS 

9 

12 

75 

14.42 

Magadh . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Marathwada . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Mysore . 

2 

1 

2 

— 

4 

9 

1.73 

Nagpur • 

2 

— 

1 

1 

— 

4 

0.77 

North Bengal . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Orissa 


___ 


_ 

— 

— 


(Agr.& Tech.) 

Osmania . 

1 

2 

— 

l ^\2 

— 

S 

0.96 

Punjab . 

10 

14 

S 

9 

10 

SI 

9.80 

Patna 

3 

3 

3 

4 

2 

IS 

2.88 

Punjabi . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Ravindra Bha- 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 


rati 

Rajasthani 

— 

— 

— 

3 

S 

8 

1.54 

Ranchi . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 


Roorkee . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


S. V. Vidya- 
peeth 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Saugar . 

— 

— 

— 

i 

1 

2 

0.39 

S. N. D. T. . 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Shti Venkate- 

_ 

1 

_ 

— 

1 

2 

0.39 

swara 

Udaipur Agri. . 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 


U. P. Agri. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Utkal 

3 

7 

4 

5 

5 

24 

4.62 

Varanasaya San- 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


skrit 


Vikram 


1 


1 


2 


0.39 
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ANNEXURE 4—Concld. 


University 1960 1961 1962 1963 

1964 

Total 

Percentage 

Visva Bharati . — — — — 

— 

— 


Dacca . . — — — — 

— 

— 


Karachi . — — — — 

— 

— 


Lahore . . — — — — 

— 

— 


Rajputana .3 1 3 — 

— 

7 

1.35 

Rangoon . — — — — 

1 

1 

0.19 

Cambridge . — — — — 

1 

1 

0.19 

London . — — — 2 

1 

3 

0.58 

INSTITUTIONS DEEMED TO BE UNIVERSITIES 



Ourukul . — — — — 

Kangri 

— 

— 


I.A.R.I. . — — — — 

— 

— 


I. I. S. . — — — 

— 

— 


I. S. I. s.. . — — — — 

— 

— 


1.1. T. . . — — — 1 

Kharagpur 

— 

1 

0.19 

Aurobindo Int. . — — — — 

Centre of Edu. 

1 

1 

0.19 

Jamia Millia . — — — 

Islamia 

— 

— 


Total .87 99 90 115 

129 

520 

100.00 


(Source : Ministry of Home Affairs.) 





ANNEXURE 4(1) 

(Para 4.12) 

Recruitment through combined Engineering Services Examination 
conducted by the U.P.S.C. 


Year 

No- of 
posts 

No. of 
applications 

No- 

appeared 

Total inter¬ 
viewed 

No- of 
candidates 

1957-58 

75 (223)* 

1231 

871 

497 

99 

1958-59 

56 (483) 

1852 

1121 

499 

95 

1959-60 

118 (415) 

1975 

943 

400 

160 

1960-61 

157 (581) 

1683 

873 

449 

175 

1961-62 

375 (963) 

1674 

861 

397 

333 

1962-63 

303 (1738) 

1631 

955 

546 

372 

1963-64 

364 (2026) 

1837 

1063 

545 

355 

1964-65 

377 (1214) 

196S 

1024 

751 

402 

1965-66 

377 (N.A.) 

2078 

1147 

754 

413 


(Source : U.P.S.C. Reports.) 

* In the brackets are the Engineering posts for which recruitment has been made 
otherwise than through competitive examination. Other details regarding No. of applica¬ 
tions etc. are not available. 
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ANNEXURE 4(2) 
(Para 4.15) 


Statement showing the number of persons on deputation to other 

Services (1956) 



Services 

Cadre 

strength 

Total No. of 

Deputation 

Persons 

on 

Deputa- 



position 

Quota 

. Reserve 

Total 





(a) 

(b) 

ic) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. 

IA & AS 

598 

508 

— 

123 

123 

275 

2. 

ICCES 

377 

346 

— 

— 

— 

31 

3. 

IDAS 

190 

167 

— 

— 

— 

36 

4. 

IRS 

1381 

1173 

— 

— 

— 

84 

5. 

IRAS 

313 

257 

— 

— 

— 

66 

6. 

IL&CS 

77 

74 

— 

— 

— 

4 

7. 

CIS 

245 

210 


29 Oncl. 
Leave re¬ 
serve & 
Deputa¬ 
tion quo¬ 
ta) 


26 

8. 

IStS 

243 

160 

— 

— 

— 

57 

9. 

IES 

416 

259 

— 

— 

— 

74 

10. 

IAS 

2575 

2216 

499 

259 

758 

728 

11. 

IPS 

1379 

1277 

222 

107 

329 

331 

12. 

ISS 

139 

92 

— 

— 

— 

12. 

13. 

IIS 

127 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14. 

IMetS 

108 

97 

— 

— 

— 

8 

15. 

GCS.ITM 

25 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16. 

CES 

333 

308 

— 

— 

— 

119 

17. 

CElEngS 

78 

62 

— 

— 

— 

7 

18. 

EED (Rly) 

326 

213 

— 

— 

— 

21 

19. 

SD (Rlys) 

230 

169 

— 

— 

— 

24 

20. 

S&TD (Rly) 

258 

199 

— 

— 

— 

21 

21. 

CE (Rlys) 

975 

677 

— 

— 

— 

131 

22. 

IRSME 

659 

537 

— 

— 

— 

154 

23. 

IRTS 

673 

643 

— 

— 

— 

218 

24. 

IPosS 

279 

274 

— 

20 

20 

15 


(Source : Ministries concerned) 
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ANNEXURE 4(3) 

(Para 4.15) 

Some of the Service cadres which made no provision for training 
and leave reserve 




Training Reserve 

Leave Reserve 

1 

2 

3 

4 

l. 

ICCE 

Provision exists 

No provision 

2. 

IDAS 

Reservation not 
specified. 

Reservation 
not specified. 

3. 

IRS 

Provision exists. 

Reservation in 

Class II only. 

4. 

IRAS 

No provision 

Provision exists. 

5. 

IL &CS 

do 

No provision. 

6. 

css 

do 

do 

7. 

CRCS 

4o 

Provision exists. 

8. 

ISS 

Provision exists 

No provision 

9. 

ns 

do 

do 

10. 

EED (Rlyi) 

No provision 

Provision exists. 

11. 

S&TD (Rlys) 

do 

do 

12. 

SD (Rlys) 

do 

do 

13. 

CED (Rlys) 

do 

do 

14. 

IRSME 

do 

do 

13. 

IRTS 

do 

do 


(Source t Miniitriee concerned) 
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ANNEXURE 4(4) 

(Para 4.16) 

Statement showing Gaps in certain cadres (1966) 


Services 

Total 

authorised 

strength 

Officers in 
position 

Gap in 
cadres 

Precentage 
of Gap to 
Auth. 
Strength 

Annual 

Growth 

Rate 

Per cent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. IA ft AS 

598 

508 

90 

15.4 

2.1 

2. IDAS 

190 

167 

23 

12.1 

4.0 

3. IRS 

1381 

1173 

208 

15.1 

7.3 

4. IRAS 

313 

257 

56 

17.9 

5.4 

5. IAS 

2575 

2216 

359 

13.9 

5.6 

6. IPS 

1379 

1277 

102 

7.4 

2.8 

7. ElEngD (Rlys) 

326 

m 

113 

34.7 

133 

8. S ft TD (Rlys) 

253 

m 

59 

22.9 

8.3 

9. SD (Rlys) 

230 

169 

61 

26.5 

6.8 

10. CEngD (Rlys) 

975 

677 

198 

30.5 

4.2 

11. IRSMEngs 

659 

557 

102 

155 

7.8 

12. IRIS 

673 

643 

30 

4.5 

4.4 


(Source: Ministries concerned) 
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ANNEXURE 4(5) 

(Para 4.16) 

Statement showing the intake of direct recruitment in certain cadres 



Services 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1 . 

IA & AS 

16 

22 

12 

12 

11 

13 

2. 

IDAS 

7 

7 

7 

9 

8 

6 

3. 

IRS 

32 

30 

35 

55 

57 

65 

4. 

IRAS 

14 

14 

13 

14 

7 

— 

5. 

IAS 

87 

99 

90 

115 

129 

138 

6. 

IPS 

64 

73 

74 

73 

74 

88 

7. 

EED (Rlys) 

3 

12 

8 

29 

23 

13 

8. 

SD (Rlys) 

3 

6 

10 

3 

13 

8 

9. 

S & TD (Rlys) 

5 

3 

16 

10 

6 

6 

10. 

CED (Rlys) 

25 

46 

36 

28 

51 

33 

11. 

IRSME 

37 

34 

30 

35 

20 

4 

12. 

IRTS 

22 

2.'; 

29 

35 

38 

31 


(Source : Ministries concerned) 
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ANNEXURE 4(6) 

(Paras 4.18 & 4.19) 

Statement showing Gaps in Junior!Entry Scale in certain Cadres (1956) 


S;rvicis Total auth- Junior/ Junior/ Gap in Percentage of Gap 
strength Entry scale Entry scale Junior in Junior/Entry 
posts officers in Entry scale posts as 
position posts compared to 


Auth. Junior/ 
Strength Entry 
scale 
posts 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6(a) 

6(b) 

1 . 

IA& AS 

398 

519 

276 

243 

40.6 

47.0 

2. 

IDAS 

190 

165 

110 

55 

28.9 

33.3 

3- 

IRS 

1381 

1065 

810 

255 

18.5 

24 0 

4. 

IRAS 

313 

131 

57 

74 

23.6 

36.5 

5. 

IAS 

2575 

561 

440 

121 

4.7 

21.6 

6. 

IPS 

1379 

314 

261 

53 

4 0 

20.3 

7. 

ElEnggD (Rlys) 

326 

147 

35 

112 

34.3 

76.2 

8. 

SD (Rlys) 

230 

102 

22 

80 

34.8 

78.4 

9. 

S A TD (Rlys) 

258 

101 

34 

67 

26.0 

66.3 

10. 

CEnggD (Rlys) 

975 

478 

98 

380 

39.0 

79.5 

11. 

IRSMEngrs 

659 

318 

66 

252 

38.2 

79.2 

12. 

I RTS 

673 

355 

85 

270 

40.1 

76.0 


(Source : Ministries concerned) 
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ANNEXURE 4(7) 

(Para 4.20) 

Some Aspects of Cadre Management 

Let a cadre consist of a number of grades, say, (a), (b),(c), (d).„ the number 
of posts in each grade being A, B, C, D.., respectively. Let these grades be arranged 
in hierarchical order such that (b) is higheF than (a), (c) higher than (b), and so on. 
The total strength of the cadre is N such that 

A+B+C+D.... “N 


We also assume that— 

(i) recruitment to the entire service is done in the lowest grade and all positions 

in a higher grade are filled by promotion from the next lower grade; and 

(ii) the strength of the cadres is stationary and it has been so managed over 
a period that the rate of intake and wastage is constant. This may be 
called as a ‘Steady state*. 


The following are some of the properties of this cadre structure: 

Proposition 1 :—The rate of intake is independent of the internal structure and is 
a function efti. 


The total wastage in all grades is independent of the relative values of A,B,C.... 
and thus is a function of N. Intake balances wastage in a steady state, hence it will 
itself be a function of N. 

Proposition 2 :—‘Promotion Quot ient’ in any grade is independent of the structure 
cf higher grades and is a function of the strength of the concerned grade and 
the total strength in all higher grades. 

We define'Promotion Quotient'as the probability of promotion from a grade 
to the next higher grade. 

As all promotions are made rom the next lower grade, a promotion opportunity 
in any one grade is reflected in all the lower grados. Thus, for the purposes of promo¬ 
tion, it is the total strength of all higher grades which is relevant. Any opportunity 
in a lower grade obviously does not affect the higher grades. Thus, it can be easily 
seen that 

■Q. 


Promotion Quotient in grade (a) 


Similarly, Q b 


and Q e — 


B+C+D+.. 

~™ N " 
C+D+.... 

B+C+D.. 
D+.... 

C+D+.... 


1 A 
1_ B 


-l- 


B 


B+C+D.. 


- 1 - 


C+D+. 


Proposition 3: — If‘n ' is the total average working period in the cadre, average 
time an officer is expected to spend in each grade Js 
nA nB nC 


N 


N 


N 


Proposition 4: —Promotion Quotient increases if (f) the total strength in one or 
more of the higher grades together increases at a faster rate than in the concerned 
grade or, ( it) the strength in the concerned grade gets reduced proportionate 
to that in one or more o f the higher grades. 
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Note: This change may be brought about explicitly by actual change in respective 
strengths or implicitly by some other measures. For example, promotion quotient 
is increased by— 

(i) not providing various reserves which are generally built in the lowest grade— 

thus, in effect having the actual strength in the lowest grade less than what it 
should be; or 

(ii) by manning positions not included in the cadres or not provided for by 
deputation quotas or reserves. These positions are generally not in the 
entry grade but in the higher grades; thus, in practice, the effective number 
of higher positions is increased. 

Proposition 5: — Selectivity and average tenure lit higher grades are inversely 
proportional to each other. 

Suppose, in a two-grade cadre, officers in grade (a) are considered for promotion 
to (b) only once after r’ years of service in that grade, those promoted will be in higher 
grade for r years, where r+r’=n. It can be easily seen that the average intake in 
A-f-B B 

grade (a) is-and the numbers promoted from (a) to (b) is-. If s is the selectivity 

n r 

i.e., s is the probability of selection of every officer in grade (a), 

A+B b 
s.- *= >— 


Bn 

or s. r = - <m constant. 

A+B 

The same relationship applies even if there are more than one higher grades by 
virtue of Proposition 2. 

Deduction—: If, in a cadre, early promotions are desirable, selectivity will have 
to be high. For lower selectivity, the date of consideration for promotion will 
have to be postponed. 



ANNE XU RE 4(8) 

(Para 4 • 32) 

Statement showing the method of recruitment in some services as Senior and 
Junior Class I levels: Method and the quantum of Recruitment 


Name of service ABC Remarks 

or cadre (Rs. 700-1250) (Rs. 400-95 q) (Rs. 350-900) 


Chemists and 
Geophysists in 
GS.I. 

100% P 

50% P 

50% D 

25% P 
75% D 


CPWD Arch. & 
GEngS 

CWPC 

66}% P from B 
33}% P from A 

50% T 

50%P 

100% D 

25% T 

15% P 

40% P 

25%P£ 

75%D 

100% P 

£-Basic qualifi¬ 
cation identical 
for B&C but 2yrs. 
exp. essential for 
B grade. 

tes 

P 

50% P 

50% D 

100% P 


RAS 

P 

33}% P 
66}% D 

100% P 


Other Railway 
services 

66}% P from B 
33}% P from A 

100% D 

100% P 



P —stands for promotion from the next lower grade unless otherwise stated. 
D—stands for direct recruitment. 

T —stands for Transfer and for deputation from other services. 

(Source: Recruitment Rules of concerned Services.) 
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ANNEXURE 4(9} 

(Para 4 • 33) 

Statement showing composition of cadres of various all-India and Central Services 
according to the source of recruitment and gaps therein (1966) 


Services 


Autho- Direct Recruitment Promotions Gaps 

rised- - -- 

Strength Quota In position Quota In posi- Direct Promo- marks 

tion Rec. tion 


1 

2 

3(a) 

3(b) 

4(a) 

400 

5(a) 

5(b) 

6 

1. IAS 

2575 

2131 

1831 

444 

385 

300 

59 

• • 

2. IPS 

1379 

1140 

1070 

239 

207 

70 

32 


3. IA&AS . 

598 

491 

401 

107 

107 

30 


•• 

4. IDAS . 

190 

75% of 
vacancies 

124 

25% of 
vacancies 

43 


23 

•• 

5- IRS 

1381 

i of 
vacancies 

609 

i of 
vacancies 

564 


203 

•• 

6. IRAS . 

313 

—do 

2CI 

—do • 

56 


56 


7- IRSElEngs . 

326 

66}% of 182 
permanent 
vacancies 

33*% of 
permanent 
vacancies 

31 


' m ] 

i 



8. SD (Rlys) 

9. S & TD (Rly) . 

10. IRSCEngs 

11. IRSMEngs . 

12. IRTS . 


230 -do- 

135 

—do— 

34 

61 

258 -do- 

148 

—do— 

51 

59 

975 -do- 

525 

-do- 

152 

298 | 

659 -do- 

455 

—-do—■ 

102 

102 J 

673 —do— 

513 

—do— 

130 

30 j 


Shortage 
made good 


officers. 


(Source : Ministries concerned) 


20—1 ARC(ND)/67 
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ANNEXURE 4(10) 

(Para 4 ■ 36) 

Statement showing the number of officers promoted to certain cadres^ 1961—?6) 



Services 


1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1. 

IA & AS . 

• 

10 

22 

15 

10 

5 

•• 

2. 

IDAS 

• 

2 

• • 

2 

1 

4 

2 

3. 

IRS . 


63 

81 

• • 

69 

•• 

50 

4. 

IRAS . 

. 

7 

1 

7 

6 

• * 

•• 

5. 

IAS . 

• 

36 

52 

36 

26 

20 

20 

6. 

IPS 

. 

21 

19 

15 

5 

20 

25 

7. 

EED(Rlys) . 

• 

8 

14 

6 

• • 

7 


■8. 

SD (Rly) 

• 

• • 

•• 

6 

•• 

9 

• • 

9. 

S & TD (Rlys) 

• 

8 

13 

21 

• • 

8 

•• 

10. 

CED(Rlys) . 

• 

6 

51 

26 

• • 

21 

17 

11. 

IRSME 

• 

23 

36 

12 

• « 

7 

15 

12. 

IRTS . 

• 

” K 

28 

16 

• • 

27 

10 


(Source i Ministries concerned) 
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ANNEXVRE 4(11) 
(Para 4-49) 


Statement comparing Pay Structures in certain Services (1966) 


Services 

Entry and 
Quasi entry 
Scale 

First Promo 
tion Scale 

Second Promo- Third Promo 
tion Scale tion Scale 

- 

Higher 

Scales 

Scales No- of Scales No- of 
Posts Posts 

Scales No. of 
Posts 

Scales No. of 
Posts 

Sea* No. 
les of 
Posts 

0) 

2(a) 2(b) 

3(a) 3(b) 

4(a) 4(b) 

5(a) 5(b) 

6(a) 6(b) 


Rs. 

Rs. 


i Rs. 


Rs. 


Rs. 

1. IA & AS400-1230 519 

1300-1600 

48 

1800-2250 

30 

3000 

1 

•** 

2. IDAS 

400-1250 165 

1300-1600 

10 

1600-1800 

6 

1800-2250 

8 

2750 1 

3. IRAS 

400- 9501131' 

1 1300-1600 

33 

1800-2250 

14 


« a 

••• 


700-1250/135J 

r 







4. ICCES 

400-1250 318 

1100-1600 

36 

1800-2250 

23 


a*» 

— 

5. IRS 

400-1250 1065 

1100-1600 286 

1800-2250 

30 

• • 



6. CIS 

400- 9501 111\ 1100-1400 

9 

1300-1600 

8 

1600-1800 

8 

1800-1 


700-1250/105J- 






2000, >3 
2250 J 1 

7. IPostS 

400-1250 236 

1300-1600 

31 

1800-2250 

12 

2500-2700 

1 

3000 1 

8. CEnggS400- 9501 96' 

1 1300-1300 

34 

2000 

8 

2500- 125/ 

1 

«• 


700-1250/194. 

r 




2-2750 



9. CE1- 

400-9501 22 

/1300-1800 

7 

2000 

1 

• . 


.. 

EnggS 

700-1250/ 48 

/ 







10. IRSM- 

400- 950/318 

/1300-1600 

49 

V600-1800 

3 

1800-2250 

12 


Engg 

700-1250/277 

/ 







11. CEngD 

400- 9501478 

/1300-1600 

65 

1600-1800 

16 

1800-22501 


. . 

(Rlys) 

700-1250 /398 

/ 




1800-2000/ 



12- S&TD 

400- 950110111300-1600 

21 

1600-1800 

2 

1800-2000 

10 


(Rlys) 

700-1250/124/ 







13- SD 

400- 950) 102 

1 1300-1600 

20 

1800-2000 

11 


— 

• • 

(Rlys) 

700-1250/. 97 

/ 







14. ElEng 

400- 9501147 

/1300-1600 

20 

1800-2000/11 

— 

tM 


D(Rly) 700-1250/148 

r 


1800-2250/ 




15. IRTS 

400- 9501355 

/1300-1600 

57 

1600-1800 

8 

1800-2250 

18 

.. 


700-1250/235 

r 







16. IAS 

400-10001 561 

1 1800-2000 102 

over 2000 162 


— 

• * 


900-1800/1750 

/ 







17. IPS 

400- 9501 316' 

11400 

46 

1600-1800 117 

• • 

•v 



740-1250/900, 

r 







18. IES 

400- 9501 296/1100-1400 

14 

1300-1800 

14 

• • 

• • 

.. 


700-1250/ 92/ 







19. IS S 

400- 950\ 177' 

1 1100-1400 

7 

1300-1800 

8 

a • 

« a 

*« 


700-1250/ 51 

F 








(Source : Ministries concerned) 
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ANNEXURE 4(12) 

(Para 4 • 49) 

Statement showing the Composition of different Cadres from (he point of view cf Promotional Avenues (1966) 
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ANNEXURE 4(13) 
(Paras 4 ’51 and 4*52) 


Analysis of pay scales of a typical hierarchy in the 
Central Secretariat 


Grade 

Min. 

Max. 

Length 

of 

scale 

Max. 

as 

per 

cent 

of 

Min. 

Average increment 
as per cent of 
the Min. 

IX C 

. 110 

180 

19 

164% 

3-6 

UDC 

. 130 

280 

21 

215% 

54 

Assistants . 

. 210 

530 

22 

252% 

7-0 

Section Officer : Promotee 

. 400 

900 

17 

225% 

7'5 

Direct Recruit 

. 350 

900 

19 

260% 

8*5 

Under Secretary . 

. 900 

1250 

7 

139% 

56 

Deputy Secretary • 

. 1100 

1800 

11 

164% 

5-8 


(Source : Report, Commiss: >n cf Enquiry on Emoluments and Conditions of Service 
of Central Government Employees, 1957-59). 
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ANNEXURE 4(14) 
(Para 4 • 51) 

An llustrative Salary Structure 
Pay Scales 


D, 


D, 



1) 

75- 3-105- 5-153 


10 

85- 4-125- 6-173 

20 

(2) 

15 

100- 4-140- 7-196 

23 

(3) 

15 

115- 5-165- 8-229 

33 

(4) 

20 

135- 6-195-10-275 

46 

(5) 

25 

160- 8-240-12-336 

61 

(6) 

30 

190-^-280-15-400 

64 

(7) 

35 

225-11-335-16-463 

63 

18) 

35 

260-13-390-20-550 

87 

9) 

40 

300-15-450-25-650 

100 

(10) 

50 

350-17-520-39-760 

110 

(11) 

50 

400-20-600-35-880 

120 

02) 

50 


100 


(13) 

450-25-700-35-980 



Dj & D a — denote the difference between the minimum and maximum of two 
consecutive scales (or first order differences). 

Basic characteristics of the illustrative scales are : 

(i) The scales are 18 year scales. 

tii) The mean pay of the higher of any two consecutive scales is about 15 to 20% 
more than the mean pay of the lower scale, this degree of differentiation being 
possible in position-values by scientific job-evaluation techniques. 

(iii) The first order differences at the lower and the upper limits follow a uniform 

pattern of gradually increasing progression. Second order differences are 
generally positive. 

(iv) The increment in first half and second half of each scale is about 5% of the 

minimum and the middle step respectively, thus giving e mployecs at all levels 
the same benefit. 

(v) Scales are numerous in the lower reaches where the number of employees is very 

large, and where small absolute differentials are substantia] if viewed in relati\e 
terms. 

(vi) The middle value of a scale corresponds to the actual remuneration level of a 

position, individual getting less in the first half and more in the second half in 
view of his varying social responsibility. 
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ANNEXVRE 4 (14A) 

(Para 4 93) 

Employment by different Industry Divisions, 1961 and 1966 
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& The figures of March 1966, exclude employment in the scarcity relief works. 

©Figures in brackets are exclusive of employment in plantations and hence comparable . 
(Source : Directorate General of Employment & Training) 





ANNEXURE 4(15) 

(Para 4-94) 

Changing pattern of recruitment through the Union Public Service Commission 




Engineering Posts 

Technical Posts 

Others 

Total 



No. 

Percentage 

No. 

Percentage 

No. 

Per¬ 

centage 

No. Per¬ 
centage 

I 

1950-51 to 
1954-55 

1406 

26% 

2061 

40% 

1834 

34% 

5301 

100% 

11 

1955-56 to 
1959-60 

3051 

29% 

4421 

43% 

2878 

28% 

10350 

100% 

III 

1960-61 to 
1964-65 

6522 

37% 

8079 

46% 

2997 

17% 

17598 

100% 


(Source : Annual Reports of U. P. S. C.) 
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ANNEX! RE 4(16) 

(Para 4-25) 

Structure of Class I Services-Nan-Technical and Technical-(l957-59 ) 
/ Non-Technical Services 


Service 

Junior Time 
Scale Posts 

Posts in 

Senior 

Time 

Scale and 
above 

Total 

Posts 

Junior Time 
Scale Posts 
as Percenta ge 
of total 

Posts 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1. IA&AS 

204 

161 

365 

55-9 

2. fDAS 

75 

50 

125 

600 

3. IRAS 

101 

107 

-208 

48-6 

4. IRSffTax) 

248 

474 

722 

34-3 

5. IRS(ICus) 

34 

24 

58 

586 

6. IRS (CExcise) 

81 

107 

188 

431 

7. IPostS 

87 

62 

149 

58-4 

8. IL&CS 

19 

33 

52 

36-5 

Total 

849 

1018 

1867 

45-5 


II Technical Services (Engineering Officers ) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . 

Min. of Def. 

422 

29 

720 

58-6 

2. 

Min. of Rly. 

764 

712 

1476 

51-8 

3. 

P. & T. Dept. 

83 

167 

250 

33-2 

4. 

Min. of I. & P. 

111 

143 

254 

43-7 

5- 

ip. of WH & S 

72 

197 

269 

26.8 

6. 

Min. of Trans. &Com- 

103 

J74 

277 

37-2 

\ 

i.tin. fCom. &Ind. 

73 

103 

176 

41-5 

8. 

All India Radio 

48 

26 

74 

84-? 

9. 

Others 

106 

•131 

237 

44-7 


Total 

1782 

1951 

3733 

47-7 


(Source : Report of Commission of Inquiry on Emoluments and Conditions of 
Service of Central Government Employees, 1957-59). 
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ANNEXURE 4(17) 

Para (4.130) 

A Study of pattern of development of I.C.S. and I.A.S. Officers 

In order to study the changes, if any, in the deployment of I.C.S. and I.A.S- 
officers spread over a period of more than two decades a sample case study has been 
done. The sample consists of four batches of I.C.S. officers for the years 1930, 1935, 
1940 and 1943, and three batches of I.A.S. officers for“the years 1948, 1950 and 1952. 
In all, data are available for 41 I.C.S. officers and 99 I.A.S. officers. All the I.C.S. 
officers were in the super-time scale at the time of collection of data relating to these 
officers. Only 19 I.A.S. officers belonging to 1948 batch were in the super-time scale 
and the rest of the I.A.S. officers were in the senior scale. 

Present posting pattern : 

It is of interest to know where the officers recruited for Civil/Administrative 
Service during the years selected for this study are currently employed ( i.e . during 
1966). Postings in various capacities have been classified according to the type of 
administrative work they have been entrusted with and the nature of their posting- 
The following are the broad groups in which the administrative work has been divided: 

1. Agricultural Administration. 

2. Social and Educational Administration. 

3. Commercial Administration. 

4. District Administration. 

5. Economic Administration. 

6. Financial Administration. 

7. General Administration. 

8. Industrial Administration in Public Undertakings. 

9. Industrial Administration in Government. 

10. Miscellaneous. 

Types of Administrative work 

Table 1 enables us to ascertain as to how many of these officers were employed 
in different types of administrative postings. The officers engaged in general ad¬ 
ministration, comprising jobs concerning maintenance of law and order, services, 
internal political affairs and special assignments as Municipal Commissioners, Chief 
Secretary etc., formed 15% of those selected for the study- Economic administration 
comes next as 14% are engaged in it and an equal percentage of officers are entrusted 
with Financial and Miscellaneous administration. Nearly 13% are occupied in Agri¬ 
cultural administration, 11% in Social and Educational administration, while the 
remaining 19% are distributed among other types of admisitrative work (including 
10% in Public Undertakings). Table 1 shows the data in greater detail by types of 
administration and cohorts of recruitment. 

Distribution of time spent in different types of Administration 

The analysis of time distribution may be done in different ways but the best 
overall view of the diversified activities of the officers may be obtained from the com¬ 
bined data for all the types of distribution separated by cohorts. It is found that the 
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distribution of time undergoes a radical change with the development of career and 
the passage of time. For the purpose of analysis the career of I. A.S. and I.C.S. officers 
has been divided into five stages. The first stage of five-year span is followed by two 
stages each of 7 years duration and another set of two stages of 8 years each to account 
for the total service of 35 years of the officers under consideration. 

Several trends may be observed from Table 2. During the first two stages ‘district 
administration’ is obviously the main occupation of these officers. In the third stage 
of their career ‘general administration’ emerges as the major function absorbing 
about 20% of their service period. Next in importance during this stage, is Industrial 
administration which accounts for about 10% of their time. General administration 
becomes the main sector of activity after they complete 21 years for the Indian Civil 
and Administrative Service personnel. Insofar as the posting of secondary importance 
during this stage i s concerned, the data present a mixed picture. While the 1930 and 
1935 cohorts show ‘Agriculture Sector’ as important, the later cohorts present 
‘Miscellaneous a dmin istration’ as more or less equally important. Column 2 of the 
table shows the a gg regate time spent in each type of administration by all the 140 
officers under study during the last 36 years (starting from 1930 to 1966). It may be 
observed from this that quantitatively ‘Miscellaneous administration’ is of less 
significance than Agriculture in the fourth stage. However, this is subject to the 
limitation that the data are insufficient to give an exact idea of the nature of work 
of the officers during the last two stages of their career. 

Average lime spent in different types of Administrations 

Since the total time spent by officers of different batches would not be comparable 
as the period of service of diff erent cohorts would differ, the average stay in each 
area during the time these officers were in the service scale has been compared in 
Table 3. The average amount of time spent in agricultural administration has been 
generally increasing from batch to batch except for the 1940 batch which was the 
same as for 1930 batch- The average has increased for commercial, general and 
miscellaneous administrations. The average amount of time spent in industrial ad¬ 
ministration (Government) as well as he number of officers has recorded an increase 
over a period of time. 

Table 1. Administrative Occupation of f.C.S./I.A.S. Officers, 19 56 Job. 


Total Percentage in each Administrative category 


*-* 

o 

o 

U 

Number 

5? 

I 

3 

.a „ 

to o 
<~ 

Social and 
Educa¬ 
tional 

Commer¬ 

cial 

District 

Economic 

Financial 

Indus¬ 
’s trial 
g (Public- 
g Under 
O taking) 

Industrial 

(Govern¬ 

ment) 


ALL 

140 

100.00 

12.86 

11.43 3.57 6.43 13.57 13.57 15.00 2.14 

7.86 

13.57 

1930 

9 

99.99 

— 

11.11 .. -■ 

n.ii 

44.44 11.11 11.11 


11.11 

1935 

13 

99.99 

23.08 

7.69 .. 

7.69 23.08 

15-38 

7.69 

15.38 

1940 

13 

99.99 

23.08 

7.697.69 •• 

23.08 

7.69 

15.38 


15.38 

1943 

6 

100.00 



16.67 


5Q.00 16.67 


16.67 

1948 

30 

99.99 

13.33 

16.67 3.33 16.67 

13.33 

16.67 

13.33 

3.33 

3.33 

1950 

32 

100.01 

K.62 

12.50 3.13 6.25 

12.50 

9.38 

9.38 3.13 

15.62 

12.50- 

952 

37 

100.01 

8;ii 

10.81 5.41 5.41 

13.51 

8.11 

16.22 

10.81 

21.62 
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Table No. 2. Percentage Time Devoted to Different types of Administration 

by Cohort and work period. 


WORK 

Period 

Total 

Time 




COHORT 





Devoted 
by all 
Cohorts 
(in months) 

1930 

1935 

1940 

1943 

1948 

1950 

1952 

0) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 


Percentage of Time devoted to Agricultural Administration 


I 

87 

— 

1.54 

4.87 

— 

— 

0.47 

1.23 

II 

779 

1.19 

4.58 

4.76 

6.55 

8.57 

8.26 

6.34 

III 

809 

11.24 

6.87 

10.81 

1.59 

14.29 

13.65 

7.84 

IV 

341 

10.07 

8.35 

19.38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

V 

97 

6.22 

14.08 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Percentage of Time devoted to Social and Educational Administration 


I 

69 

__ 

— 

— 

8.06 

.94 

0.63 

0.50 

11 

835 

9.79 

8.97 

6.78 

13.69 

1.98 

7.53 

8.78 

III 

768 

5.29 

12.00 

4.03 

29.17 

9.59 

8.31 

14.05 

IV 

161 

— 

11.14 

0.39 

12.10 

— 

— 

— 

V 

123 

2.55 

16.38 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Percentage of Time devoted to Commercial Administration 


1 

■ - 








11 

161 

— 

1.28 

— 

3.17 

0.52 

2.38 

1.74 

III 

256 

3.44 

6.04 

7.51 

— 

0.54 

3.14 

4.19 

IV 

187 

6.02 

0.40 

16.80 

— 

— 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Percentage of Time devoted to District Administration 



I 

6412 

97.96 

85.77 

84.10 

78i89 

69.61 

76.82 

69.64 

II 

4560 

43. i2 

31.96 

45.97 

42i26 

47.46 

33.04 

34.94 

III 

1087 

29.50 

11.72 

24.08 

7;54 

11.40 

10.43 

9.34 

IV 

342 

21.18 

9.38 

5.30 

0.64 

— 

— 

— 

V 

— 

— 

0.29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Percentage of Time devoted to Economic Administration 


I 

162 

— 

— 

5.51 

— 

3.72 

1.30 

1.22 
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(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

II 

1131 

9.79 

16.76 

8.15 

— 

10.32 

10.12 

8.14 

III 

867 

10.98 

3 02 

13.00 

6.75 

9.20 

19.29 

19.05 

IV 

285 

6.94 

11.14 

10.98 

0.64 

— 

— 

— 

V 

156 

11.66 

18.97 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Percentage of Time devoted to Financial Administration 



I 

139 

0.74 

— 

3.08 

5.28 

2.56 

0.42 

1.71 

II 

887 

14.55 

14.38 

30.62 

9.92 

5 91 

9.42 

1.58 

in 

764 

11.38 

5.77 

19.69 

5.56 

10.46 

10.59 

3.11 

IV 

598 

26.50 

22.92 

10.72 

— 

— 

— 

— 

V 

358 

36.14 

22.70 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



Percentage 

of Time devoted to General Administration 



i 

558 

1.30 

12.69 

2.44 

7.78 

8.50 

6.82 

5.45 

n 

1724 

10.05 

9.34 

9.07 

11.51 

15.40 

11.64 

22.14 

hi 

1537 

16.27 

32.05 

17-67 

32.74 

22.91 

8.94 

1676 

IV 

735 

24.19 

21.^3 

30.23 

17.20' 

— 

— 

— 

V 

207 

21.63 

11.49 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Percentage 

of Time devoted to Industrial Admin stration 

in Public Undertakings 


I 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


II 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.91 

2.46 

— 

III 

159 

— 

— 

— 

10.12 

4.45 

1.33 

— 

IV 

61 

— 

2.88 

— 

15.92 

— 

— 

— 

V 

50 

3.89 

5.03 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Percentage fo Time devoted to Industrial Adminis ration in Government 


I 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1.23 

0.14 

II 

153 

— 

9.62 

1.92 

— 

290 

6.85 

9.52 

III 

767 

8.47 

13.37 

0.37 

— 

9.45 

11.76 

11.62 

IV 

526 

5.09 

3.85’ 

— 

3.18 

— 

— 

— 

V 

51 

3.89 

6.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Percentage of Time devoted to Micella o us 

Administration 


I 

14 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0.63 

0.09 

II 

915 

11.51 

3.11 

12.73 

1 .£>0 

6.03 

8.41 

6.82 

m 

6 20 

3.44 

9.16 

2.84 

.75 

7.68 

12.55 

14.05 

IV 

236 

— 

8.73 

6.20 

5L 32 

— 

— 

— 

V 

77 

5.44 

10.06 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I: 

First 5 year period 

II : Next 7 year period 

Ill : Next 7 year period 

IV: 

Next 8 year period 

V : Next 8 year period (Need not be complete period) 
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TABLE 3 


Average Time spent in various administrative activities during the stay in ‘he 
senior scale cf I.C.S./I.A.S. Officers 


Administrative 1930 

activity (average) 

(in months) 

1935 

(average) 
(in months) 

1940 

(average) 

(in months) 

1943 

(average) 
(in months) 

1948 

(average) 
(in months) 

Agricultural 

16.3 

22.7 

16.0 

40.0 

47.6 


(3) 

(6) 

(3) 

(1) 

(7) 

Social & Educational 

22.3 

40.0 

18.2 

59.0 

11.3 


(4) 

(3) 

6) 

(3) 

(3) 

Commercial 

— 

8.0 

— 

16.0 

33.0 



(3) 


(1) 

(2) 

District 

51.6 

34.2 

48.4 

40.2 

36.2 


(7) 

(6) 

(13) 

(6) 

(13) 

Economic • 

21.2 

18.0 

28.7 

12.0 

37.6 


(6) 

(7) 

(4) 

(1) 

(8) 

Financial . 

25.7 

27.8 

41.2 

32.0 

19.3 


(6) 

(6) 

(5) 

(2) 

(9 

General 

22.0 

35.2 

35.5 

30.4 

43.5 


(4) 

(«) 

(6) 

(5) 

(14) 

Industrial Undertakings 





33.0 

(Public) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

(1) 

Industrial Undertakings 

13.0 

42.0 

12.5 

— 

29.6 

(Govt.) . 

0) 

(4) 

(2) 


(5> 

Miscellaneous 

15.4 

26.3 

32.3 

31.3 

25.2 


(5 

(4) 

(4) 

(3) 

(9) 


(Figures in brackets indicate the number of officers contributing towards th; average). 



ANNEXURE 5 
(Para 5.3) 

Personnel functions of the Ministries of Home Affairs and Finance, the Cabinet Secre¬ 
tary and some other Organisations 

Role of Ministry of Home Affairs 

The Ministry of Home Affairs are responsible for regulating all matters of 
general applicability to all services in order to maintain a common standard of 
recruitment, discipline, conditions of service, etc. General questions relating to servi* 
ces under the administrative cootrol of the Ministry of Railways and the Department 
of Atomic Energy, except those which are likely to have repercussions on other 
services, do not come within the purview of the Ministry of Home Affairs. 

So far as All India Services are concerned, the Ministry of Home Affairs are 
responsible for matters of a general nature, as also for their detailed application to 
individual cases. As regards the other Central Services, the day to day administration 
rests with the Ministries concerned. The Ministry of Home Affairs are, however, 
directly responsible for administration and overall control of the Indian Economic 
Service, the Indian Statistical Service, the Indian Management Pool and the Central 
Secretariat Services. The Ministry are also responsible for the administration of 
services in the Union Territories. 

Apart from Sections dealing with matters including disciplinary and vig ilant. 
matters relating to the Services under its jurisdiction, the ministry deals with the 
interpretation and application of and cases relating to the various rules governing 
Pay, Provident Fund, Discipline an Appeal Rules, Pension, Recruitment, Fixation 
of cadre strength, travelling allowance, medical attendance, conduct, probation, etc., 
concerning All India Services as well as Sections dealing with matters relating to 
the Central Secretariat Service including general policy and framing and interpreta¬ 
tion of Rules, examination, r icruitment, allocation, promotion and seniority, 
training, fixation of Pay, proforma promotic is, confirmations in Grade I and 
Selection Grade, etc., the Ministry of Hoops Affalira has several Sections which de al 
with matters of common interest to public services dealt in the Ministry, general 
questions relating to conditions of service (other than financial) including conduct, 
discipline, constitutional provisions, conduct rules:, confidential reports, leave 
including special casual leave, conditions of service (financial), e.g., pay, leave, pen¬ 
sion, travelling and other allowances, travelling concessions, Provident Fund benefits, 
leave travel concession, classification of costs, confirmation in service, resignation! 
the Fundamental and Supplementary Rules, medical examination rules, reorganisa¬ 
tion of the machinery of the Government, Temporary Service Rules, general questions 
relating to recruitment, promotion, confirmation, seniority, etc., of Central Govern¬ 
ment servants. Individual cases which are not covered by the prescribed rules are 
also referred to the Ministry of Home Affairs, so far as general conditions of service 
are concerned. 

Role of the Ministry of Finance 

The Ministry of Finance is responsible for personnel matters having financial 
implications. This Ministry has to be consulted where departures from rules already 
laid down and delegated to Ministries are envisaged. About half a dozen Sections 
are engaged on personnel matters like proposals relating to Central and All India 
Services, dearness, compensatory, house rent and other allowances, quasi-permanency 
rules, fixation of pay and pay scales, grant of special pay, dismissal, removal and 
suspension, leave rules, travelling allowance, deputation, delegation and tr aining 
abroad, pension, medical attendance rules, classification of posts, provident ftind, etc. 
The Staff Inspection Unit conducts periodical reviews for fixing staff standards, work 
norms and staff strengths. 
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The Cabinet Secretary 

The Cabinet Secretary is the ex officio Chairman of the Central Establishment 
Board, which is charged with (a) making recommendations for selection and appoint¬ 
ment to (i) all posts of and above the rank of Under Secretary to the Government 
of India in the Secretariat (except posts of Additional Secretary, Special Secretary 
and Secretary to the Government of India), (ii) all non-Secretariat posts in the 
Government of India which are manned by officers of All India Services, (iii) all non- 
Secretariat posts under the Government of India which are included as category *A’ 
posts in the Schedule of the reorganised Central Secretariat Service, and (iv) advising 
the controlling authority, viz., the Ministry of Home Affairs in regard to the initial 
constitution and future maintenance of the Central Administrative Pool as provided 
for in the scheme for staffing senior administrative posts at the Centre. The Cabinet 
Secretary also advises the Ministry of Home Affairs in regard to the initial constitu¬ 
tion and future maintenance of Selection Grade and Grade I of the C.S.S. on mat¬ 
ters specifically referred to the Board by that Ministry. He also heads a Committee of 
Secretaries which considers questions relating to the manining of top posts in the 
public sector undertakings. Under the supervision of the Cabinet Secretary, the 
Bureau of Public Enterprises maintains panels for appointment to these posts. 

The Establishment Officer 

The Establishment Officer, who is administratively under the Ministry of Home 
Affairs, is also the Secretary to the Central Establishment Board. Among other things, 
the Establishment Officer keeps himself in close touch with State Governments, the 
Comptroller and Auditor General and the Ministries of Home And Finance, etc., 
for the systematic planning and maintenance of supply of suitable officers for manning 
the “deputation” posts at the Centre as well as in connection with the selection or 
reversion of officers falling within the purview of the Central Establishment Board. 

Union Public Service Commission 

The Union Public Service Commission deals with different matters connected 
with the various examinations held by and recruitment to various posts filled through 
the Commission. There are also Service Sections dealing with disciplinary matte¬ 
rs, quasi permanency, seniority, Service Schemes and classification of posts. Cer¬ 
tain Sections also deal with departmental promotions, Selection Committees and 
initial constitutions of the new All India Services. 

There are certain other agencies concerned with various other personnel functions. 
By way of example the Ministries of Health and Works and Housing deal with 
medical facilities and residential accommodation for Government employees. The 
Ministry of Labour and Employment deals with recruitment of personnel not coming 
within the purview of the Union Public Service Commission. 

{Source : Ministries of Home Affairs and Finance) 



ANNEXURE 7(1) 

(Para 7.29) 

Extracts from the Report of the Committee which examined the problems of recruitment 
and manning of posts in the public undertak ings (1966) 

“10. The Committee considers a reorganisation of the Pool (IMP), and even the 
setting up of a new Pool, both possible and desirable, in pursuance of a deliberate 
scheme of encadrement of posts and of active participation in the scheme by the 
enterprises concerned. The latter aspect, viz., that of active participation of the 
enterprises, is important, in order to create a feeling of involvement among them. 
The Committee would recommend that this can be achieved by providing for repre¬ 
sentation of the Public Enterprises along with that of the Government of India in 
the controlling Board of the Pool or Pools. With such participation, it should not be 
difficult to convince the administrative Ministries concerned as well as the public 
enterprises that It would be to their larger interest to encadre at least a proportion of 
their middle level posts in the Pool and accept a certain amount of restriction in 
their autonomy in this respect, by'leaving such posts to be filled by the Pool autho¬ 
rities. The Committee has no doubt that the benefit which the officers of the enter¬ 
prises would derive by participating in the Pool, the greater contentment this 
would create and the larger interest the Pool would serve, will persuade most, if 
not all, the public enterprises to accept the scheme. 

11. Another broad conclusion which would follow from the review of the 
problems of preceding paragraphs is that there is need to provide a suitable me¬ 
chanism to utilise the surplus staff available with some of the public enterprises 
and thus prevent not only psychological frustration arising out of the lack of prospects, 
but in fact avoid waste of trained manpower . As has been stated earlier in this report, 
there are instances, specially when public enterprises switch over from the stage 
of construction to that of production, of trained manpower becoming surplus 
to man their requirements. Even otherwise, there are instances of concentration of 
power at certain age or seniority levels which create frustration at the lack of pro¬ 
spects among persons, otherwise suitable, from being promoted to higher managerial 
levels and cause flight of personnel from such enterprises. Both these types of pro¬ 
blems call for the creation of a central mechanism to enable transfers to be made 
from one public enterprise to another. It should be possible for this central organi¬ 
sation to take note both of the position of surplus and that of stagnation arising in 
certain enterprises and to corelate them with the requirements of others. It should also 
be possible as a matter of convention to provide that the public enterprises where 
vacancies exist should, in the first instance, consider the personnel available from 
enterprises which are in a position to provide such personnel. The Committee does 
not envisage' compulsory regulation of such transfers, but feels that an arrangement 
for corelation and persuasion would suffice to ensure the flow of trained personnel 
to enterprises where they are needed most from those that can spare them. The Com¬ 
mittee is of opinion that it would be best to entrust this work to the authorities of the 
Central Pool the constitution of which has been recommended in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

12. Recruitment : The Committee has considered the problem of recruitment 
in the above context. It is aware of the suggestions made that there should be a com¬ 
mon recruitment authority, analogous to the Public Service Commission, for recruit¬ 
ment of personnel to the Public Enterprises. The Commi ttee is not in favour of such 
a Central authority, not merely because it would infringe on the autonomy of the 
Enterprises, but more so because such recruitment would cause considerable delays 
which the Enterprises can ill afford. Recruitment to meet the immediate needs of an 
Enterprise as it develops is an urgent necessity. This urgency can be and is felt by the 
En terprise concerned, and cannot be transmitted to a Central authority which would 
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necessarily deal with reouisitions from the different Enterprises on the basis of its 
own priorities. The procedure for recruitment specially when such recruitment is 
conducted by a Central authority, tends to be elaborate and time consuming. This 
has certainly happened in Government and though for various reasons the system 
of recruitment through Public Service Commission has to be followed in Government 
organisations, there is no need to relay it to the Public Enterprises. The Committee 
is, therefore of opinion that the initial recruitment should be left to the Public Enter¬ 
prises themselves except to the extent indicated'hereafter. 

13. Manning of Middle Level Posts : Consistent with the general scheme outlined 
in the preceding paragraphs, the Committee would make the following recommenda¬ 
tions : 

(i) Public Enterprises which participate in the Pool Scheme should undertake 
a review of their present posts carrying pay of and above the minimum of 
Rs. 1300 and grade them in the following three scales:— 

(a) Rs. 1300-60—1600 

(b) Rs. 1600—100—2000 

(c) Rs. 2000—125—2250 

fii) Public Enterprises which participate in the scheme ‘should encadre in the 
Central Pool normally 50% of the posts of the 'three above levels in the 
following branches:— 

(a) General management, including stores, purchase, sales, and personnel 
branches. 

(b) Financial manager tat, including commercial accounting and cost ac¬ 
counting. 

(c) Technical, consisting of Construction Engineering, Electrical Engineering, 

Mechanical Engineering, Industrial Engineering, Chemical Engineering 
and Mining Engineering 

(iii) The above should not be rigidly exclusive of one or another. In fact, subject 
to the requirements of the posts there should be interflow of personnel from 
one branch to another, and all branches should have personnel for the top 
managerial posts. 

(iv) The above recommendations, if accepted, would lead to a comparatively 
large number of posts being encadred at the three levels from Rs. 1300— 
1600 to Rs. 2000—2250. 

For the reorganised Industrial Management Pool it would, therefore, be necessary 
to recruit suitable officers at these levels. The Committee recommends that 
this should be done mainly by selection of existing officers serving in the 
public undertakings who are willing to be considered for appointment to 
the Pool. The rules for this purpose specifying the qualifications, total 
length of experience etc., for recruitment to the various grades of the 
Pool can be prescribed by the Controlling Authority, but normally, offi¬ 
cers holding posts in public enterprises either at the same level or at a 
level immediately below, should be eligible for appointment to the appro¬ 
priate grades in the Pool. 

(v) The actual number of posts to be encadred by a Public Enterprise in the 
Pool would have to be adjusted on the basis of the number of officers select¬ 
ed from that Enterprise for the Pool. It is not the intention that the offi¬ 
cers holding the posts at these levels in the public enterprises should be 
permanently debarred from appointments at these levels merely because 
they are either unwilling to be considered for the Pool or are not selected 
for it. For such officers who remain outside the Pool, certain ex-cadre posts 
should be available not only for their continuance in their existing posts 
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but also for their'»normal promotions. If, for this purpose, certaia varia¬ 
tions have to be made, from the normal percentage of inclusion recom¬ 
mended earlier, the Committee is of opinion that such modifications 
should be made. This will ensure that no one is adversely affected by inclu¬ 
sion of posts.in the Pool. 

(vi) In order not to cause hardship to the existing officers of public enterprises, 
the Committee recommends that officers who are either not willing to be 
considered for the Pool or are not selected for it at a particular stage, should 
not, for either of these reasons, be debarred from further consideration. 
Whenever vacancies arise in the Pool, all eligible officers should be consi¬ 
dered, including those who had not been selected earlier, It should be open 
to an officer to change his mind and offer himself for the Pool for any subse¬ 
quent vacancy that may arise. 

(vii) The Home Ministry should continue to be the controlling authority of the 
recognised Pools. The Committee is, however, of opinion that the Advi¬ 
sory Committee should be more broad based than it is at present in order 
to make it acceptable to the public enterprises. The Committee suggests 
that the Board should consist of the following:— 

1. Cabinet Secretary .... Chairman 

2. Secretary, Ministry of Home Affairs . Ex-Officio Member 

3. Secretary in-charge of Public Enterprises . Do. 

4. Four chief executives of Public Enterprises Do. 

drawn by rotation. 

The Board may appoint a whole-time or part-time Secretary as it considers 
necessary. 

(viii) The Advisory Board proposed in the preceding sub-paragraph should 
deal with promotions, postings and transfers in respect of all the grades 
of Industrial Management Pool carrying pay scales whose maxima do not 
exceed Rs. 2250, excluding posts of Chief Executive Officers and Financial 
Controllen/Advisers of public enterprises for which appointments are 
made by Government. These posts as well as posts carrying pay above 
Rs. 2250/- should continue to be considered by the Committee of Secretaries 
at at present. 

(ix) The Committee does not envisage that the Advisory Board would need to 
meet very frequently. It would suffice if a meeting is held once every quarter. 
The main function of the Board should be to draw up approved panels 
based on selection by merit for different grades of the Pool. Subject to 
these panels, it should be open to the Secretary of the Board in direct cor¬ 
respondence with the Public Enterprises concerned to post officers to the 
Public Enterprises and report such postings to the next meeting of the 
Board. The normal procedure should be for the Secretary to suggest as 
far as possible, a list of four or five names for each post to be filled to the 
Enterprise In question. 

(x) In framing recruitment rules for the aforesaid grades of the Pool, direct 
recruitment from the open market jshould be indicated as a distinct possibi¬ 
lity. The Committee is, however, of opinion that preference should be 
given to the existing officers of the Public Enterprises and that direct 
recuirtment should be resorted to only when and to the extent that suitable 
officers are not available from the enterprises themselves. 

(xi) On initial appointment to the Pool, the Officer belonging to a Public Enter¬ 
prise should be allowed to retain his lien on his parent post as long as he 
is on probation. On satisfactory completion of the probation, however, 
when the officer is confirmed in the Pool, he should be required to give up 
his lien in the parent enterprise. On such absorption, the officer would be 
subject to all the conditions of service attached to the Pool -e.g., rules of 
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pension, leave, provident fund, transfer, T.A. etc. The Committee does not 
intend to go into details of recruitment, initial or recurring, nor into such 
matters as the period jof probation. These can be worked out by the control¬ 
ling authority, namely, the Home Ministry in consultation with the Bureau 
of Public Enterprises. 

(xii) In order to provide suitable material for recruitment to the Pool, the Com¬ 
mittee considers it highly necessary that the methods of recruitment, train¬ 
ing and prescription’of minimum qualifications for junior level posts in the 
public undertakings should be placed on a firm, and if possible, uniform 
basis. The Ministry of Industry has already circulated to the Public Enter¬ 
prises certain model Recruitment and conditions of Service rules. Minis¬ 
tries should ascertain from the Public Undertakings the extent to which 
these rules have in practice been adopted by the latter. Any further advice 
or assistance in this matter should be available from the Bureau of Public 
Enterprises. 

(xiii) It is also necessary that the system of reporting on officers should be both 
systematic and uniform in order that it is possible to apply the same 
standard of assessment to officers belonging to the various undertakings. 
In the opinion of the Committee, the confidential report on officers should 
as far as possible, be factual and objective. In the case of field officers* 
it should be possible for reporting officers to indicate the results actually 
achieved in regard to production and cost thereof. Even in other spheres, 
certain objective criteria too, the Bureau of Public Enterprises would be in 
a position to render such advice and assistance as the public undertakings 
may require. 

It is also necessary that proper arrangements should be made by the Public 
Enterprises for review, at a higher level of all the reports on officers prepared by 
the immediate superior authorities. In making this review, the Committee is of 
opinion that the Chief Executive Officer of the undertaking should be assisted by 
senior beads of departments. This T ' 'ould enable the Chief Executive to be fully ap¬ 
prised of the performance of the officers reported upon.” 



list of ABBREVIATIONS used 


SERVICES 



CElEnggS 

: 

Central Electrical Enginceering Service, Central Public Work* 
Department. 

CEngS 


Central Engineering Service, Cenrtal Public Works Department. 

CIS 


Central Information Service 

CRCS 


Central Revenue Chemical Service 

css 


Central Secretariat Service 

CED (Rlys) 


Civil Engineering Department of Railways 

EED (Rlys) 


Electrical Engineering Department of Railways 

GCS, ITM 


General Central Service, Institute of Tropical Meteorology, Poona 

IA & AS 


Indian Audit and Accounts Service 

IAS 


Indian Administrative Service 

ICS 


Indian Civil Service 

ICCES 

t 

Indian Customs & Central Excise Service 

IDAS 

: 

Indian Defence Accounts Service 

IES 

j 

Indian Economic Service 

IFS 

i 

Indian Foreign Service 

IIS 

: 

Indian Inspection Service 

IL Sc, CS 

: 

Indian Land & Cantonments Service 

IMP 

: 

Industrial Management Pool 

IMetS 

t 

Indian Meteorological Service 

IP 

t 

Indian Pollc 

IPS 

: 

Indian Poliee Service 

IPostS 

t 

Indian Postal Service 

IRAS 

* 

Indian Railway Accounts Service 

IRS 

IRSME 


Indian Revenue Service (Income Tax Branch) 

Indian Railway Service of Mechanical Engineers 

IRTS 

t 

Indian Railway Traffic Service 

ISS 


Indian Supply Service 

IStS 


Indian Statistical Service 

SD (Rly) 


Stores Department of Railways 

S&TD (Rly) 

t 

Signals and Telecommunication Department of Railways 

OTHERS 



BDO 

\ 

Block Development Officer 

B. Sc 

i 

Bachelor of Science 

CAPSECS 

t 

Central Association of Public Sector Enterprises for Common Services 
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DA 

DPC 

DGTD 

HAL 

HSL 

ICAR 

IIPA 

LIC 

LDC 

NCO 

04 M 

PSC 

SIU 

SRU 

UK 

UPSC 

UDC 

USA 

WPM 


: Central Personnel Agency 
: Central Water & Power Commission 
: Chief Executive Officer 
: Council of Scientific & Industrial Research 
: Dearness Allowance 
: Departmental Promotion Committee 
: Directorate General of Technical Development 
: Hindustan Aeronautics Limited 
i Hindustan Steel Limited 
i Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
: Indian Institute of Public Administration 
t Life Insurance Corporation 
: Lower Division Clerk 
s Non-Commissioned Officer 
: Organisations & Methods 
: Public Service Commission 
t Staff Inspection Unit 
t Special Reorganisation unit 
: United Kingdom 
: Union Public Service Commission 
i Upper Division Clerk 
i United States of America 
: Words per minute 
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